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PREFACE. 


Loeb MA.CATjLiY’s uELiivalled cf(says on Clive and 
Warren Hastings contain tlie following passages : 

“ Tlie people of India, when we subdued them, were ten times 
as numerous as the Americans whom the Spaniards vanquished, 
and were at the same time quite as highly civilised as the vic- 
torious Spaniards. They had raised cities larger and fairer than 
Saragossa or Toledo, and buildings more beautiful and costly 
than Seville* They could show bankers richer than the richest 
finna of Uarcelona or Cadiz, Viceroys whose splendour far sur- 
pfwsed that of Ferdinand the Catholic, myriads of cavalry, and 
long trams of artillery, which would have astonished the Great 
Captain. 

“The empire which Baher and his Moguls reared in the six- 
teenlh ceutuiy, was long one of the most extensive and splendid 
in the World. In no European kingdom was so large a popida- 
tion subject to a single prince, or so Inige a revenue poured into 
the treasury. The beauty and magnificence of tlie buildings 
erected by tlie sovereigns of Hindostan, amazed even travellers 
ivlio bad seen St Petci’s. The innumerahle retinues and gor- 
geous decorations which surrounded the throne of Delhi, dazzled 
even eyes which were accustomed to the pomp of Versaillea, 
Some of the great Viceroys, who held their posts by virtue of 
commission from the Mogul, ruled as many subjects as the Kint^ 
of France or the Emperor of Germany. Even the deputies o^f 
ttiesc deputies might well rank, as to extent of teiritoiyand 
amount of revenue, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, or the 
Elector of Saxony ! ” 

And yot what do nineteen out of evei^^ twentf 
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men know of the civilisation, the cities, the mer- 
chants, wamors, and nionarchs he I’efers to ? 

True, Elphinstone, Ormc, and others, have 
written liistoiies of India with a minuteness and 
a care that commands om’ admiration ; but these 
works, learned and laborious, are too difhise to 
become popular with the general readers. 

It is a misfonune to our generation that Lord 
Macaulay did not write a history of India : to him 
it would have been a real laboim of love, and he 
would have produced a series of word paintings 
that would have lasted as long as the English 
language. 

The following pages were commenced after a 
journey through India and Ceylon some years 
ago : they do not lay claim to the rank of history ; 
neither will they satisfy the “ immortal longings " 
of the real student ; but they may perhaps induce 
some who might not otherwise do so, to undertake 
the gratehd task of writing a popular history of 
a country unequalled in the world for the magni- 
ficence of its natural aspects, and that has pro- 
duced some of the noblest sovereigns, warriors, 
and statesmen that adorn the annals of any age, 
people or country. 

The author has inserted nothing without au- 
thority, and he believes he has consulted every 
work or article that lias been written on India, 
in the English or French languages. 

Ea.\ St. IlnLEif’s, 

Lancashire. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTEODUCTORY. 

JIEStARKS 01? THE EARLT HISTORT OF INDIA. — THE LEARNING AND 

I’nn.osornr Of the rnAioriNS. — • caste and the ohservakoc or 

" JMMI.JIORIAI. CUSTOJf.” — DIVINITIES OF THE HINDOOS. THE DOCTRINES 

OF BUDDHA AND IHtAa«A.-“TIIE VEDAS AND INSTITUTES OF MENU 


During the first quarter of the seventh century the 
Eastern world was lying fallow for the sword of the 
conqueror or the zeal of the enthusiast. 

The fierce contests and alternate tnumphs of Chosroe, 
the great Shah of Persia, and HeracHus, the chivalrous 
Emperor of the East, during a period of nearly twenty 
years, had shattered the monarchies and institutions of 
Asia,^ and suffered the hostile creeds of Sabians, Magians, 
and Tews, the devilish doctrines of Iffanes^ and Mazdak® 
and the gross idolatry of even the Christians themselves^ 
to spread abroad antagonistic and uncertaiu notions of a 
future state incompatible with the peaceful existence of 
mankind. 

It is not without design that Providence sanctions such 
marked convulsions of society. 

♦b 



THt PUmCES OP mOIA. 


' This period is mtivked by two events that more than 
any others since the commencement of t)ie Christian era 
have affected the destinies of the succeeding races of men. 

In the year 602, tlie papal supremacy was authorised 
by Phocas, Emperor of the East; and twenty years later, 
Mahomed, an Arabian, of the tribe of Koreish, announced 
to his countrvmen a divine revelation he was commanded 
to promulgate by the sword. 

The former laid the foundation of the centralisation 
that has imparted such vitality to the faith of Christ; 
whilst the latter marks the date of the mighty revolution 
that transformed a race of wandering shepherds into the 
founders of mighty empires, and gave new aspirations of 
a future state to more than a fourth of the inhabitants of 
the globe. 

It is not my intention to trace the wondrous career of 
conquest that, in little more than a hundred years, divided 
the civilised world amongst the three Caliphs of the Pro- 
phet, and diffused learning and the arts from the borders 
of Chma to Cordova and Eez : it is a marvellous narra- 
tion, fnat’nas already engaged the pen ol the ’learned and 
the eloquent, and will, through all time, afford fresh 
matter of interest and wonder to those who care to study 
the strange page of human destiny. 

The splendour of the Eatimite Caliphs at Cairo, or of 
the Ommiades at Cordova, does not enter into our subject : 
we have rather to deal with the decline of the family of 
the Abbassides, who, for more than four hundred years, 
held their gorgeous court on the banks of the Tigris. 

About a.:d. 750, Almansor, of the family of Abbas, con- 
quered Persia, and made Bagdad the seat of government; 
forty years later the cahphate attained its highest pitch 
0 prid6, under Haroun the M^gThhceiLitj 'who encouraged 
science, and extended his dominion from the Mediter- 
ranean^ to the frontiers of India ; but these splendid 
possessions were too extended to remain long under one 
ead : the several provinces of the empire soon became 
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hereditary in the families of the governors. Tlie viceroys 
were Mnga but in name, and in less th^ a hundred ^ 
years the representative of the Abbastides merely retained 
the imperial d^ty by the sufferance of independent 
subjects. 

The most powerfiil of these viceroys was Ismael Saroani, 
governor of Transosiana and Ehorassan, two magnificent 
provinces, that together comprised 1000 square miles of 
the most fertile and populous r^ions of Asia. 

He assumed the title of king 885 and was the first 
of the dynasty of the Samanians, who for more than 
ninety years reigned vigorously in Bokhara, Transosiana, 
Khorassan, Candahar, and Zabulistan, a great part of 
Persia, and Cabulh the land of the Affghans. 

In the year 972 A.n., Mnnsur, of this dynasty, quarrelled 
with his lieutenant, Abistagi, who immediately seized and 
kept Khorassan and Afghanistan, and established his 
government at Ghizni, even then a considerable city. He 
was succeeded by Ismael Subuctugi, a Tartar soldier, who 
married his daughter, and rose by his energy to the chief 
command of his armies. 

BmaeFs territory included all the provinces held by his 
father-in-law, and during several fierce campaigns in India 
he annexed the Peshawur Valley, the Punjaub,and Moul- 
tan, together with many countries on the Indus. 

His son, Mahmoud, succeeded to an empire that ex- 
tended from the Caspian to the Indus ; and it is with tins 
“ son of the slave of the slave, of the slave of the Cahpli ”5 
that the ordinary era of the Mahomedan conquest of 
India commences. Before, however, following the daring 
campaigns that brought a new world under the Moslem 
yoke, and amoimced the creed of the Great Prophet of 
Mecca to milHons, who, as yet, had known only the wor- 
ship of Brahma and Boodh, wc will talte a cursorv view 
of that country itself. ' ^ 

empire has been compared to 

e Bhme, that loses itself on land ere it finally mingles 
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■vsitli tlie ocean : the stream of its iiistory is lost in num- 
berless insignificant channels before it has altogether 
ceased to esist. 

The early history of India, on the other hand, resembles 
a river rising in a sandy soil and converging by a thousand 
trickling rills to the main channel: it is impossible to 
indicate the exact spot whence all proceed, and no one 
particular rill can be pronounced more important or weU 
defined than the rest. 

Time would fail to trace to their source the several 
races of men that, dming the last forty centuries, have 
appeared and vanished, breaking like bubbles on the 
stream of Indian histoiy and tradition. 

STotvdthstanding the vast labour and erudite learning 
risible in the earliest theological and philosophical works 
of the Hindoos, the science of history appears to have 
been but slightly cultivated ; uo reliable record of veiy 
ancient date has as yet been discovered, and the numerous 
compositions that supply its phice have as much claim to 
the character of truthful narrative as the poems of Ossian 
or the voyages of the Odyssey. 

Even where truth is apparently the test, their narrations 
are always incomplete and often impossible. The accounts 
of even very recent transactions are so clouded by allusions 
to their gods, that without die old Sanscrit grants of land, 
and Maliomedan annals, it would be impossible to dis- 
criminate between mytliology and history. The entire 
omission of .so world-renowned an event as Alexander’s 
famous descent of the Indus, and the incessant in- 
troduction of the incarnate deities in their narratives 
of ordinary ei'ents, prove the imperfection of their tradi- 
tions and the fanciful nature of their fables.^ 

Fortunately, tire omissions of the Hindoos themselves 
are supplied by the very distinct and graphic narrations 
of some of the early Gtreek writers ; and we are as much 
indebted to the elegant scholars who accompanied the 
expedition of Ale.xander for our knowledge of the wonders 
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of tlifi great peninsula two thousand years ago, as Ave 
arc to tlie savants of Napoleon’s army who unveiled 
tile mysteries of die Delta of Egypt in the last century. 
Arrian, especially, whose history is entirely compiled from 
the evidence of eye-witnesses, gives us a very graphic 
account of the habits and customs of the natives of India 
twenty-one centuries ago ; and it is rather startling to find 
that, upwards of SdO yeaia before our era, when the whole 
of western Europe was peopled by slon-ckd savages, who 
couLeated udth wild animals the roots and nuts of their 
primeval forests, the companions of Alexander should 
liave found on tlie banhs of the Indus the strange social 
distinctions, the tinsel civilisation, the elaborate excel- 
lence in the arts and sciences, the laborious practice of 
metallurgy and pneumatics, the barbaiic style of ornament, 
the division into castes, the daubing of the face with 
cdIoui's, and the slender make of the women, that even 
now, affor a lapse of sixty generations, rivet the wonder 
and curiosity of the traveller/ 

Eroin these sources ive learn that from the earliest ages 
of histoiy, and history’s elder sister, fable, up to the 
l)eriod of the first Mussulman immslon, Sanscrit was the 

dominant faith; and there is ample evidence to prove 
that the priestly caste of the Braiimins had established a 
reputation for leaTiiing and philosophy hundreds of years 
before reading and writing rvere understood in the West. 
But the rare and nieagin relations of conquerors and tra- 
vellers scarcely lifted tlie veil of mystery that had through 
all time enshrouded the great peninsula of the East. It 
IS not till the era of the first grciit Mussulman invasion 
under Mahmoud, that the thoiisaud and one bowilderhm 
streams of fable and tradition, along ivliose baffling course 
all wlio seek the truth must iucoatmently ivander, emer«-e 

stream of 

2 There is 


every reason lo credit the assertions of those 
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loaraod few who have succeeded iu luastering the Sanscrit 
records, that the Bralunins of ancient clays were a highly 
polished and learned race, whose jurisprudence and litera- 
ture bear evident testimony of a refined and philosopliic 
people, to whom law and ethics liad been a study and a 
prolession. 

It is said, there is scarcely a tenet of pliilosophy, IVom 
the code of Pythagoras to that of Plato, or a discovery in 
bcience, from the introduction of numerals® to the calcu- 
lations of astronomy, whose rise cannot, hi some degree, 
be traced to the llrahmins or Gymnosophists of India. 
The minor sciences and accomplishments seem to liave 
played their part equally with the scvei’cr mental exercises 
iu stimulating the civilisation of this strange people. 
Prom time immemorial the game of the four imgas®, or 
chess, appears to have solaced the leisure hours of the 
princes and sages of Ilindostau ; and hundreds of ycai's 
beiore the fierce chaunts of the worshipjicrs of Odin ])ro- 
pitiated the virgins of the ValhaUu ; before Deborali and 
Barak sang tlie triumph of Israel; or Pythagoras dis- 
covered the divisions of the musical ratio, and ISuclid 
reduced them to mathematical demonstration, the viua, or 
lute of the Hindoos, was heard amongst the palm groves 
of the Past, tuned to scientific numbers^®, and sharing 
with the uightragale the admiration of manland.ii 
“ Immemorial custom,” said the lawgiver of the Hin- 
doos, “ is transcendent law, approved in the sacred law, 
and in the code of divine legislation ; let eveiy man, there- 
lore, of the three principal classes, wlio has due reverence 
foi the .“wpreme spirit that dwells in him, diligently and 
constaudy obseiwe immemorial custom.”**'* So carefully 
lias this iujimction been observed by those to whom it 
^^avi addres'sed, that, with the exception, of a moclification 
o anguage, and the introduction of some unimiiortaut 
Maliomedan _ customs, it is doubtful whether any great 
dilTcrence exists between the Hindoos of to-day aud tlinso 
o£ whom we have the earliest notice ; and it is pj'obablo 
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tliat those Gymnosophists 'vvitli whom Alexander ■con- 
versed, under the ‘Iiigh-arclied shade of the banian tree, 
differed but slightly from the Brahmins and devotees, who 
now, after a lapse of 2000 years, daily assemble under 
the same noble tree for similar religious and philosophical 
purposes. 

It is the opinion of those who have made it their espe- 
cial study, that most of the habits and customs of the 
Hindoos are entirely unaffected by time; that caste — the 
inexplicable impediment to all permanent progress and 
enterprise, ancient as tradition, and beside which all 
other conditions of society are new — exists still in its 
pristine exclusiveness, ranking amongst the earliest and 
most remarkable institutions of mankind.^^ 

There is no doubt whatever' that the religion of Brahma 
is the most ancient in the world, and that in those 
far-distant days, in which facts are indistinct and dates 
uncertain, wlien Venus and Mercury were worshipped by 
the Greeks and Trojans, when the god Apis was courted 
witli the wanton dances of the women of Memphis, and 
when the votaiies of Zoroaster paid their vows to the 
rising and the setting sun, when ^td was King of Israel, 
and the religion of Christ dimly foreshadowed in the 
mystic words of Samuel and Job, the worship of the 
Hindoo Tiiiiity was celebrated with the same rites and 
ceremonies, the same garlands of flowers, monotonous 
chaunts, and beating of dkums, the same jewelled dancing 
girls and shaven priests that to this day distinguish the 
worship of Brahma throughout the whole peninsula of 
Hkidostan ; and at a time when the Phosniman priests 
drenched tlie altms of their Moloch with the blood of 
Canaanitish victims, and pitiless Druids quartered hmnan 
sacrifices in the sacred groves of the early Britons, the 
fuiy of the great Hindoo idol at Juggernaut was pro- 
pitiated witli the same spirit of fanaticism that still 
kindles the devotion of thousands, who prostrate them- 
selves mider liis car or mutilate themselves on his shrmes. 
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The Hindoo scripture and philosophy are contained in 
the four Yedas or Hymns, a verj^ ancient Sanscrit com- 
pilation, asserted "by the Brahmins to have been penned 
by the Divinity in person, and delivered by Brahma at 
the creation of the rvorld for the benefit of mankind. 
Eastern scholars allow three of them an antiquity of up- 
wards of 3000 years ; but detect in the fourth the lan- 
guage and composition of a far more recent age. At 
present their purer precepts are somewhat supplanted by 
the Puianas, eighteen in number, which are supposed to 
be the work of the compilers of the Vedas, 900 B.a 

The holy caste of the Brahmins alone are permitted to 
read the Vedas *, and the most fearful denunciations and 
punishments effectually prevent the perusal of them by 
any other class. Tlie supreme doctrine of the Vedas is 
monotheism : they teach the existence of one God, the 
incarnation of truth and happiness, the two impalpable 
elements, who, under the form of Brahma, created the 
universe at his will. This is an article of faith that admits 
of no variation whatever. 

The Godhead is divided into three persons ; Brahma, 
Vkhnn, and Siva, representing respectively the creating, 
the preserving, and the destroying principles, the three 
mighty agencies by which nature works her miracles. 
The three persons of the triad have corresponding female 
divinities, regarded as their wives, and who represent the 
active^ principle possessed by each of them. Beresvati, 
the wife of Brahma^ liakshnii of Vishnu, and Parvati of 
Siva, share with their husbands the homage paid to the 
three great forces of nature, and are worshipped with, 
various rites throughout the peninsula of Hindostan. 

Brahma, the chief person of the Trinity, ia not an object 

worship, blit of devout contemplation ; and throughout 
India there is but one temple raised in his name It 
is to the other persons of the triad and their wives that 
the raiiiions cjf Hmdostan bow the knee of idolatiy, and 
whose innumerable iiioiniations, or avatais, supply tlie 
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Hindoo Pantheon 'voth the three hundred millions of 
deities that confound and bewlder all study and investi- 
fijation. Yishnu, the preserver, the god of mercy, who, 
incarnate as Chrisna, deigned to shelter the lapwing's 
nest In the midst of the battle'®, and gave beatitude to the 
courtesan who, as the wall crushed her, pronounced his 
name, has ten principal incarnations, and together with 
his wife, the goddess of Fortune and Abundance, is the 
I'avounte deity of tlie Hindoos. 

The most popular incarnations at the present day are 
those of Chrisna and Bama. Chiisna is worshipped by 
all the wealthy Hindoos, and by nearly all the women, 
who maintain that he is not merely an incarnation, but 
Vialniu lumself ; whilst the use of the latter name through- 
out India, as the ordinary fi-icndly greeting, and tlie deaf- 
ening shouts of Ham, Earn, that attend all religious pro- 
cessions, prove hoiv intimately coniicctad this deity is with 
their present conception of the Divine power. 

Siva, the Desti’oyor, “ the Prince of Dcatli and God of 
War,”^^ adorned with a necklace of skulls, and represented 
aa danomg over mangled corpses and drinking blood 
b om the skulls of tlie slain, is jjropitlated as the enemy 
of mankind, and fiequcntly, m the place of Brahma, as 
the symbol of creative powder. His -worship is clnelly 
confined to the Brahmins'®, and to liim are paid all the 
hllhy and degrading isfccs that disgrace the religion of 
the Hindoos. ^ He is the god of tlie Lingam, and is 
worshipped with bloody rites and sacrifices,— with muti- 
lations and seif-mflicted tortuies. His ivife is worthy of 
him; and uuilerthe name of Calee is repre.sented as a 
black dlGdu‘'a, wath snaked for hmr, and with eveiy cha- 
racteristic that can strike lion’or into the soul. In olden 
days, the favour of the fierce godde&s was propitiated 
wjtli human victims ; and the most minute directions still 
evi-t for their proper execution'® : an obktion of blood 
uhich has been rendered pine by holy test is declared 
equal to ambrovia ; and the " learned " are iibtructed, 
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wlien paying adoration to the goddess, to offer “ blood 
and the head.” Fortunately, the days, are now passed 
when a cruel priesthood can add the terrors of human 
sacrifices to the other foul jugglery of their idolatrous 
worship. Innumerable Bii Minores contest with the 
supreme deities the worship of the multitude. Cama, 
the Indian cupid®“ ; Indra,thegod of the elements, “ wlio 
guides the whirlwind and directs the storm Qanesca, 
or Gunputti, the god of wisdom, the favourite deity of 
Deccan ; the sun, the moon, time, death, &c., all in turn 
receive the prayers and oblations of the credulous race.^^ 

The Brahmins enthely deny the authenticity of all 
Jewish relation and mythology. They maintain that 
both Jomsli and Christian religions are antagonistic to 
their Tedas ; and they ^ve a distinct account of an 
apostate from their faith, who established the Jemsh 
heresy 5000 years ago. 

The Hindoo religion is the only one in the world that 
seeks no proselytes or converts, and allows an equal 
chance of salvation to all creeds and denominations of 
the human race. 

It is supposed that between 600 b.c. and 600 a.d. the 
heresy of Boodh or Buddha was very general in India ; 
and there are many reasons for believing that during 
that lengthened period her milUons swelled the ranks of 
that faith still the most numerous in the world.^^ 

The Cingalese date the preaching of Buddha between 
038 B.c, and 542 b.c. ■ and this chronology is generally 
credited. Tlio nc'.^ rehgion seems . to have extended 
with marvellous celerity, and within a century of its rise 
to ha^e become almost universal in the East.^^ Be that 
as I may, there is no doubt that the Buddliists were a 
powerful sect when Alexander invaded India ; and that 
no violent persecution rose against them till the sixth or 
seventh century of our era, when they were nearly exter- 
minated, and those who remained were forced to com- 
promise their faith by allowing Gautama, or the ninth 
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tlieir sinsj his disciples penetrated to the uttermost 
regions of Asia, and even made proselytes in the centre 
of Europe.®° 

The strange doctrine of metempsychosis, that teaches 
the indiscriminate transmigration of the sonls of men, 
into the forms of animals, insects, and even plants, till 
they have become sufficiently pm'iiied to be absorbed 
into the Divine essence, was first preached by Buddha, 
and is still held in all its primitive absurdity by the greater 
number of Hiiidoos^*^ as well as Buddhists. They believe 
that immediately after death the sjiirit of man, that 
goeth upward®^, is wafted into the presence of its eternal 
judge, who passes sentence upon it, consigning it to hap- 
piness or miseiy, according to its deserts. So long as 
any impurity remains, the spuii is sent -back again and 
again to tenant some earthly form ; but wlien, by suc- 
cessive emanations, it has obtained perfect purity, it is 
received into paradise, and absorbed into the Deity. 
They believe that between each successive development 
they will pass a thousand years of happiness or misery 
in some of the numerous heavens or hells,-® hfotliing, 
they believe, can equal the happiness of those who die 
in the faitli, and nothing can exceed the agony and tor- 
ture of those who neglect it. 

^ Whatever may have been the origin of this doctrine, 
its cfiect has undoubtedly been to instil into the hearts 
of its votaries the spuit of mercy towards the lower 
orders of ereati^ju. “Prom the meanest insect up to man 
thou shah not kill,” is the fimt command ment of Buddha, 
given to all, Hindoo and Buddhist, Brahmin as well as 
Sudva. “ As many hairs as grow on the board,” says 
their lawgiver, “ so many similar deaths shall the slayer 
of the boast, for his own salisfoctiou in this world, endure 
m the next. from birth to birth;” ami though both Brah- 
mins and Sudras do kill, there arc still numerous castes 
ivlio will not, under any conskloralion, williimly destroy 
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■Wliere,but amongst tlie credulous votaries of tliis cbild- 
ish faith, mil yon meet ivitli tlie tenderness that endo^vs 
Iiospitals and places of refnge for worn-out aramals^''*; that 
obliges the oil-mills®'’ and the potter’s wheel to suspend 
their revolutions for the four months in the year when 
insects most abound; and that enjoins its votaries to sit 
in the darlt, rather than by Iming a moth to the ^ame of 
the candle, to incur the crime of insect murder ? 

The civil polity of tlie Euidoos is based on the Institutes 
of Kenu, the most minute and contradictory code of laws 
ever compiled by man. 

According to the Brahmins, the Institutes share the 
antiquity of the Vedas, and were orally delivered by Menu 
about ISOO B.C., a period prior to the voyage of the Argo- 
nauts, or the cxpeMon of the Greeks against Troy. They 
arc twelve®^ in number, written in Sanscrit®*, the most 
refined and polished language in the world, and contain 
instittction and commands on everything connected with 
civil and reli^ous exercises. They commence with the 
creation of the world, and convey ^stinct instructions for 
eveiy act of a man’s life, from Ids birth and his marriage®® 
to his transmigration and final beatitude. 

These Institutes ai’e by turns perfectly just and fear- 
fully cruel ; whilst some of them breathe a spirit of forgive- 
ness and mercy that might adorn the Christian faith 
otheis are marked by a merciless ferocity unequalled in 
the laws of Draco.®® 

It is almost impossible to conceive that a code of mo- 
rality that forbids a man to be querulous, even though in 
pain ; to injure another even in thought ; or to utter a word 
by wliich his felloiv-croature am suffer uneasiness , that 
commands him to bless lus enemy, and^ like the sandal 
ivood, to slied perfume on the axe that f^s him, — can be 
the work of the same age that condemns a low-caste man 
to have his month burned for speaking lightly of a Brah- 
iniii, and setUeuces lum who listens to tlie Vedas to have 
hoiling oil poured into his ears! 
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The code of Menu recognises the four great castes or 
divisions of the Hindoos^ and the first chapter gives a 
minute account of their production fi-oni the body of 
Brahma^®, and of their distinct duties here on earth. The 
most particiilar relations are given respecting the destiny 
and position of these several castes ; and whilst the Brali- 
mins are enjoined to counsel and to pray, the Tchatryas 
or warriors to fight and to rule, the Bice to trade and to 
cultivate, the Sudra is warned that his is a condition of 
never-ending servitude, which it is death for him to 
violate. One enthe chapter treats of the Ohandalahs or 
outcasts ; and it is impossible to conceive any Institution 
of man more fierce and unrelenting than that which ex- 
pels from the ordinarj’- rights of existence one-fifth of all 
the races of Hhidostar.®^ 

The shasti'cs®® or commentaries tacked on to the Institutes 
of Menu, to foster the privileges or enlarge the infiuence 
of the BraliminSj are even yet more brutal ; and the only 
marvel is, that during so many centuries the spirit of des- 
peration has not roused this race of eastern helots to 
fierce and bloody revenge. 
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t)on* Tai(l oTOT* ilio TrcnUli of Ujd eutly loTvcsti thus 

oliarnckmes tliiso vo^uiwiioiu woiJ s Inilniioiij anotftplior porpotuftlj nni 
tlio^n the inoflt ‘Violent Aud fctiru lied, often tlio most uiinalurftl and nuieu- 
lows, nbscuntj, t aid olofrs, repetition, soibosili, poiifuMOii, jncoiioronco dis- 
finginsh tho hlahnhlinrnt mid Jfamajanit in a degieo to wlucli no parallel 
linsjct broil difiCD\ored” 
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4 Maniages at soien joars of age, and piohibition of between dif- 
fenst easteS) 

C Men woarjngoainiigfl 
0 jDttubuiff fhoir faces wstli colonr<i 
7 Onlj principal pioplo ueo umbrolka 
Sosoral othe" points of emiilantj nro nicntionod by Major RennaU 
" Tho Ambiftii'i, ailio introd"wcod numerals into Europe, profo'sed to 
IsKM) iTCDHcd tbeiu from Ibo Indiana 

® It wia in own bv tho name of Cheturanga, or tho four tmgas, o\ 
jnembera of an annj, winch arc clepbnnta, homes, clmnots and foot 
^44^71 \\ie -Bis-Mir mtiaty Vno Unig of India aeot a cbora-board to 
Kiwlmman, atimfttncd tlio dust, lung of Persia. Tbo game cvitsiMy 
wihumsn 111 PiTSift, but such naa the tak it of Rtirarg Clnmero, sur- 
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named the Wise, NxtshxrwarL’s vizier, that after one esplanation. £rom the 
Tn(iinn amhassador, he saf doivn to play vdth him; the first game he 
ohliged Mm to draw, the second he gave him stalemate, and the third 
checkmated him. The amhassador was so disgusted at being whipped at 
his own game that he refused to play any more. Buznrg then invented 
the game of backgammon, and sent it hack to the Bing of India, The 
chess-board was intended to indicate, that in the great game of state, at- 
tention and capacity were better friends than fortune, the backgammon that 
attention and capacity cannot alone succeed, and that we must play the 
game of life according to the cards of fortune. 

10 <r'pji 0 Hindoo notes are seven, and transcend like ours by a sharp 
third.” See musical modes of Hindoos in “ Asiatic Researches,” I'ol. iii. 
They have fallen off in their music; it is the crow and not the 
nightingale that now divides the traveller’s irritation with the timhoor 
and the code, the present instruments in fasMon. The tunfaoor is a kind 
of lute, the oode a sort of guitar. 

“ Institutes of Menu, chap. i. sect. 108, 

The Egyptians probably recognised caste, “For a shepherd was an 
abomination to an Egyptian.” 

» « ipijg prevailing character of the ritual of the Vedas is the worship 
of the personiGed elements: fire, the firmament, air, and water; of the 
sim, moon, and other elementary and planetary pemonages. It is also 
true that the worship of the %'edas is, for the most part, domestic worship, 
consisting of prayers and oblations offered in their own houses, not in 
temples, by indi\idualB for individual good, and addressed to unreal pre- 
sentes, HOT to lOTi typAS. In a word the Tehgion oi the "Vedas was not 
idolatry,” — Professor Wilson. 

Pilgrimages are made m his name to the Brahma-Verta Ghaut, near 
Bithore (the stronghold of Hana Sahib), where, after he had performed 
a solemn sacrifice to celebrate the creation of the world, he left one of the 
pins of his slippers sticking in the steps. Hia solitary temple is at Pokher 
in A] mere 

The lapsing makes a peculiarly plaintive sound when disturbed from 
its nest Chtisna hearing it as he h.-is advancing to attack the Giants, 
stopped his elephant, and commanded the nest to he covered witli a 
war hell. 


’’ liar is the god of war, and his sacred bird is the goose ! unde deri- 
vatur ''goose-step.” 

The prie't-s of "Vishnu many, those of Siia do not. A strict wor- 
shipper of "Mslinu wiU disapprove of suttee — Siva enjoins it. 


Read the Rudbiradhyava or Sanguinary chapter. "Asiatic Researches,’' 

lol. V. * 


^ Cama is now out of favour, which is an anomaloils position for 
the god of love. 

The natives of India hehe^c that the Sahibs worship IJn-deva, the 
God of Pood, or the Belly-god •• for they assert thpt whatever we under- 
take or complete is celelsrated by a dinner. 

Brahrainital Hindooism may now he called the faith of TIindostan : 


hut fo late .'IS the Mahonicdm conque-t of Mahmoud of Ghizni, the 
general system of frntli in the provinces of Giizeint, Khnndeesh, Aunmga- 
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badj Bijaporo and Koiilmn appears to Iiavo t)een tlic lieterodox one of 
Hmdnoism or the Jaina leligion. 

^ Buddhism e^itonded to Russia, Sircden, nortli of Asia, Mongolia, 
Tftitaij’, China, Thibet, Siam, Bui-mah and Ceylon, Itrvas finally recog- 
nised in Ohma, A.B, 05, Por account; of Boddhi.sm in 7th century,^ A.®,, 
see I’^oyages dea PSlerins Bonddhistes, vol. i> , Ilistoire dc la do 
Hioneu-thuang et do bqs Voyages dansl’Inde depute I’au flSO juB^u’au 645, 
p,ar Iloeili et Yeo-tlisong, trnduit du Ohmots par Stanislaus Julien 
Baris 185S. 

The Brahmina ■maintain that Vishnu, in his ninth avatar, assumed the 
form of Buddha, for the purpose of deluding the enemies of the gods 

Seercwwof ‘'Les Belerine Boaddbstca" «i Timn^ 1857. Thein- 
shuctiona of Buddlia to his disciples wero not, ‘*Go, ye saints, and sherw 
your inirndea before all men,” bdt “Live, yo saints, hiding your good 
tvorlts, and showing your sms," 

’’ According to tJie tenets of metempsychosis nothing ever dies; the 
vital principle ia merely ttausfomed from one form to another, or a number 
of othera. It is aptly ilUistoited by a lamp . ene lamp is used to light 
another lamp; the element is not new but transmitted. Pytliagorns was 
the first philosopher -who professed the tenets of mefempsj chosis m Europe ; 
ho went so far as to say ho romeinbered distinctly all the ammalB ho 
had ever lainnated, 

Bcclefliasticus, chap, iii v. 20. 

Their heaven ia a perfect eesafttion of all pain , their hell one of 
gnawing serpents. 

There is one at Bombay at prcaenb where they hire beggars for a 
feed of rice to sleep a night amongst the ileas and other agitouhie com- 
panion a. 

““ Malmina Jcy Sing, iu reign of Jelmngirc, to inhabitnnte of Biiltrok, 
pnntersj potters, and oilmen, commanding’ — Prom tliellth As/ir (June) 
to the full moon of Asog (Soph), none shall dram the waters of the Inlio ; 
no oil mills shall woih, or earthen YoS«el be paade during the four rainy 
months in the year 

Buddha was the eon of Suddhodana, King of Kapilarastii, seeing a 
rigress shirved and unable to feed her cubs, he made a charitable oblation of 
his body to he devoured by them ' 

** ^^®htutca of blcnUj chap i — Account of creation of the world — 
3 Buties of sacerdotal castes • education of yoimgBrahmins. — 3. Time and 
uunea of marriage, — 4 On economics and private moials — 5. On diet 
^u pnrificatiun —6, Entirely on devotion. — 7. Right admimstration of 
ovonuaent — 8 Important duties of bingly ofiico — 9 Continuation of 
mo sanKk— -lO. Oa the mixed elassts — 11. Penance and evpinrion. — ^12, 
iran^igration and tinnl bc.atiliide — Tianslated by i8ir V'". Join's 

oonseritis corapotmded of ‘‘san*’ completion, “ senta” fiiiisbcd, hence 
a imphea p\ceBgive polish. It is voiy voluminous, as may bo imagined 
miu its alphabet, compared with those of otlier languages . — 

Greek Alphabet 24 letters 
Egyptian „ 25 „ 

Hebrew „ 22 „ 

English „ 26 „ 

Sanscrit „ 5o „ 
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Tlie opmioua of the follo-wiiig distinguished Eastern scholnia will illua- 
tiate the beauty of the San sent — 

So. William Tones dGsciibea it as a language of wonderful structure, 
more perfect than the Gicelc, moio copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely lefiued than eithei 

Piofessor Wilson says that “the music of Sansciit composition must 
evei ho inadequate!} lepresented hy any othoi tongue ” 

Halked desonhes it as “a language leiy copious and nervous, and 
far excotdmg the Gieek and Asiatic m tlio legidanty of its etymology ' 

A German philologist declares Sanaciit as a written language to be laiaed 
to the highest pinnacle of perfection, whilst an enthusiastic Pienchman 
maintains that it is the cclchialed dialect perhaps spoken hy the gods 
of Ilomei, and if not, worfhy to he so 1 ' 

All lohahlc information legatding Sanaent is n anting , it contams some 
identity with Greek and Latin It is piohable it was once the vemaculai 
of Ilindostan, hut dift’eied much m punt} The norfhem languages of 
India, Punjaubee, Bengalee, Guzeratce confcim much Sansciit , whereas 
the Bouthona dialects, Tamul, Tnloogoo and Canarese are independent 
The Tamul is most piuo , Mnhratta contains a little Sansciit. 

There is such a flexibility in the language that it is haid to get at the 
exact meanmg , the same composition vanonsly analysed by grmnmaticnl 
rules may ba-vo sometimes thiee difieient meanings Theie is a history 
that may he read eithoi as a histoiy of Kama oi of Yuddhistira , two dis- 
tinct stones aietold in the same woidsl Tamul is equally compiehensive 
On one occasion Mr Peicivnl lieaid a political cnlogium read at a public 
meeting that had thiee meanings, one was an inscription of pinise to Siva, 
anothei to a deceased benefactoi, whose diantics were particnlaily alluded 
to, tho thud was an encomium on the gentleman who presided at the 
meeting — 77te hand of the Veda 

If every woid has thiee mcanmgs no wondei Europeans occasionally 
misimdorstand then seiiants, and coll them niggers and liars m con- 
sequence 

The instructions regaiding matiimony arc judicious a man is locom- 
mended not to man} an} women with red hair, dofoimed in her Imihs, 
oi an immoderate talker, or into a family that is subject to phthisis, epilepsy, 
or other hereditarv disiases “ Lot him,” says this wise institute, " choose 
for Ills wnfe a giil whose foim has no defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who wnllfs gracefuRy, like a Phomcopteros, or like a young elephant (a 
doubtful compliment wlien wo lemembei Momus’s criticism on goddess of 
loie), whose ban and teetli aie equally beautiful, and whose body has 
exquisite softness I” — Chap III 

** Let not a man be queiulous even though he he m pain, let him 
not imure anothoi in deed or m thought, let him not even uttei a word 
by wMch his fellow-CTcatuies con suffei uneasiness, suice that will obstmet 
his own progiess to future heahtudo ” — Cliap II on Education Another 
pTOiioiinees ''the duty of man, even in the moment of destruction, to 
consist not only in foigiiing, but o\en in a desire to benefit his destroyer , 
as tho sandal tiee in the instant of its oveithiow sheds peifunie on the axe 
that feUs it ’ 

If i low-ra':ff' men spoke with contempt of a Braliimn his mouth 
was lo bebmiied If be lu dted him Ins ionguo w is to ho split If be 
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jisaaulted iiutt, lio ^ tie put to death. If ho listened to lie reading 
of tlie Vedas^ hoilmg oil wib to be ponied into Lis ears, d.c., &c. 

^ BiuLina produced the BrabninB from Lis moutL to signify wisdom. 
TLo Tcluitiya fiom Lis ai-m to signify migLt nie’^'ei'iya oi JLcb fioui 
las tliigL to signify laLouu TLc Sudia fiom Lia feet to signify suLjcction, 

It IS oidaiued that they eust remote flora tLou- feliow-cmatuics, 
amidst tLe filtli and dirt of live suLuiLa ; tLeu* solo wealth to coneist in 
dogs and asses ; their clothes must he tho pollntud mantles of ILo deceased ; 
then diehca for food, LroLen potsj tliciT oinmnents, maty ii on, ihoiifood 
must he giron them in potsiicrds at .a distance, that tho giver may not 
he defiled hy the shade of theii outcast hodies, &c. Their proper name 
is directed to be expressive of contompt,nnd the roiigiouspcnfmcaforlnlling 
them is the same as for Inlling a cat, a fiog, a dog, a braid, or such liho 
ammals. See Institutes of Mena, chaps, viii. and x. and indeed passim. 

See code of Gentoo laws, compiled af Bennies by a number of learned 
BraLmins assembled for the purposo by Waiien Ilasfinge. Translated by 
Mr.nalLcd, 
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CHAR n. 

THE COintEKCE OF INDIA — THE THIDE OF AHABTA WITH mDIA. THE 

GOVEBNMENT OF THE RAJAS AKD THE ROWER OF THE RIIAHMINS — ■ 
PERSIAN INFLUENCE IK INDIA. ^THF. GREAT DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 

In all ages of liistoiy the commerce of India lias “ en- 
riched the nations and the kings of the earth ; ” ^ and 
from the days of Moses to mix Own, the shawls of Cash- 

V * 

merci the silks of Delhi» and the gold and ivory of 
Malabar, have adorned the palaces and docked the 
favourites of kings, and filled the coffers of princely 
traders. 

To western nations, India has always been a region of 
gold and gems : redolent with “ myrrh, aloes, and cassia 
the storehouse of the varied treasures of the East.- 
And, indeed, rvlien we consider the lengtli and breadth 
of the unceasina; stream of wealth that has fioivu froih 
Hindostan, beautifying, and civilising, and raising in its 
course some of the fairest cities that fill up the far dis- 
tance in tlie background of history, wc can scarcely ■won- 
der at its having, 'h'om the earliest ages, been considered 
the fountain-head of wealth, the El Dorado of conquerom 
and merchants, the theme of exaggeration and wonder to 
liistorinns and romaueers. 

Tiie trade of Arabia with India wms probablj^ the 
earliest commercial organisation in the world. At the 
regular seasons, permitted by the monsoons, the ports of 
Sural, the Concan, and Malabar, were visited by the 
hardy mm iners of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf®; 
u'hilst continuously during the hot season, long caravans. 
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kdcn. witli tlie precious products of the fur coimtrj^ and 
])iioted by the armed merchants of Persia and Samarcand, 
diverged from the frontier cities of Hindostan, and ^YOund 
tlieir u'eaiy "tvay to the farthest frontiers of Asia. 

The value of this overlaud n*ade, e^’en in the days of 
fable, induced Cynis to fix his seat of empire at Balkh^, 
the mother of cities ; ” and eventually made this “ Mecca 
of the Magiaus”® the key to Central Asia, the connecting 
liiilv, betveon east and west. And whilst the maritime 
trade of India through the Bed Sea enriched the fruitful 
laud of Egy'pt under the Pharoahs ^ ; beautified the tem- 
ples of David and Solomon ; raised proud I^i'e, that city 
of jierfcct beauty', and made her merchants pnnees and 
her tvaffickevs the honourable men of the earth *, that by 
the Persian Gulf founded in the deserts of Arabia the 
queen city of Palmjnra, and poui’ed into lier coffers the 
stveam of wealth \sdiich raised, as if by magic, the gor- 
geous palaces and temples, whose shattered walls and 
cnimbliug columns, even now, after a lapse of fifteen cen- 
turies, tempt the cmious and learned of the West to 
brave the scorching sun of Arabia and the hereditary 
ty of the sons of Esau : and assemhlcd within 
her walls the gallant band of citizen ivarriou) who, for 
two centunes, held their own against the fierce hordes 
of Partlha, and the disciplined legions of Pome, ^ 

&me years later die Indian trade thj-ough irnmnia 
enriched Er/eioom and Trobizond; and wliiht tlie costly 
products of the far East ministered to the whipis and 
ihneics of the hLxm’jou.s court of the gi'eat Theodosius, 
they enabled tlic panic-stricken iuhabitaiite of Bomc to 
juirchase the clemency of the fierce destroyer, Alaric.^ 
Later still, it uas the wealth-bearing commerce of India" 
that glided the golden dij of tlic Caliphs on the banks 
of the Tigns, and founded, on tlic shores of die Mediter- 
ranean, the maritime pouers of Italy, whoso rivaliy en- 
riched Europe, and terminated in the splendid triumph 
3 ol tiiG !oga*d councillors of Venice.® 
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But great as has always been tlie iudiau trade, her 
merchants have never been an enterprising people, trading 
their own products in foreign ports or-acconipanying their 
caravans to distant ian(k. Hampered by the tyx*anny of 
caste, which necessitates the strictest rules of diet, and 
the observance of a multitude of sacred rites and ceremo- 
nious ablutions, and stigmatises as pollution all contact 
with an inferior, the high-caste native could never cross 
the ocean, but imder great privation; and commnuded 
by his lawgiver not to pass the Attock, or Borbidden, the 
most western of the rivei’s of the Punjaub, it is probable 
the merchant of India was unkno'wn in cities more distant 
than Peshawiu' or Laliore. 

The great maritime nations of tlie world, the Phoenicians, 
the Arabians, llie Malays, the Portuguese, and Chinese, 
have each in turn possessed the maritime trade of India ; 
whilst, on the sonthern banks of tlie Indus, the patient 
traders of Hiudostan met tlie warrior merchants of Persia 
and Tartary, and exchanged tlieh myrrh and theh frank- 
incense for western gold. 

The natives of Hindostan have never sent fortii fleets of 
commerce, nor have they as yet incuiTed the reproach of 
attempting foreign conquest or annexation. Then* country 
has beeu overrun by Aflgbans, Moguls, Pei'sians, and 
English, and partially occupied by Prench and Portuguese ; 
they have been constantly invaded by their neighboiu'S, 
and more than once have driven them back from their 
soil ; but they have never in their turn become the aggres- 
sors ; and it is probable that before tlie adveiitimous wars 
of Akbar and Am'imgzebe no high-caste Hindoo, in ai’ms, 
ever crossed the Indus, or ploughed the sea in search of 
■ foreign conquest. 

It is only this unexampled isolation of the entire country, 
through countless ages of transition, that explains the fact', 
of two Imndi'ed millions of human beings, overnni by 
numerous conquering nations, deprived of their language, 
and, at times, sorely persecuted for their faith, remaining 
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unaltered m a world of cliange, and pressing ranio.- 
pairedtlie cliildisli credulity in obscure tradition, tliat still 
imbues their every act and occupation, and readers vene- 
rable some of the most ordinary affairs and incidents of 
life. 

IVom the earliest penod of which we have any record, 
tndaa has always been divided into large provinces or 
kingdoms, ruled over by rajas or Mugs. 

The form of government of the rajas was monarchical, 
and, with the excepdon of the power of the priesthood, 
absolute. The kingly- duties were ah clearly defined, and 
entirely directed by, the laws of Menu. Never to recede 
from combat, to protect the people, and to honour the 
piiests, was tlie highest duty of ^gs, and ensui'ed their 
fehcity.^® Admimstratiott of justice in person, was the 
leading pnnciple of their jurisprudence, and the revolu- 
tions of ages have in no degree lessened this primeval 
piactice.^^ 

Tlieir councils consisted of a company of the most 
noble Bralimius, or priests, who sat on the right of the 
throne, and an egual number of noble TcUatrvas, or war- 
riors, who sat on the left, supposed respectively to repre- 
sent tlie interests of peace and war. 

Tlie council of Brahmins might, and indeed did, con- 
demn a bad king ; but no amount of treason or crime 
could excuse the sovereign in taking the life of one of 
those holy men, 

Apparently the power possessed by the Brahmins was 
irresistible. The king was instructed always to have a 
Brahmin as his first minister. His decisions, if contrary 
to the opinions of the Brahmins, would be null and void : 
even his famdy^ would reftise' to obey iiim ; and itv tdi 
judicial matters he was really the exeeutor of Brah- 
minieal deddons. But, on the other hauA he was exclu- 
sive master of the army and the revenue, which enabled 
him to counteract and dispense with the greater part of 

-c 4 
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the iudicature and legislative povrer of this ambitious 
hierarcby. 

The Institutes of Menu strictly confined the kingly office 
to the Tchatiya, or raja tribe ; but there is no doubt 
that ambitious members of the priestly caste constantly 
usui'ped supreme pon-er, and diat even indi\'iduais of the 
despised castes did occasionally break through the obstacle 
of them birth, and attain the re^al dignity 

In all Hindoo codes of law the king is declared lord 
paramount of the sod : he is the sole proprietor, and aH 
laud is held of him, on payment of a fixed sum. The 
exact proportion of this rent or land-tax appears to have 
varied from one-sixth to one-third of the entire produce 
of the sod ; but it is probable it was considerably lighter 
under the native princes of the country than under their 
Moslem conqueroxs.^^ But whatever limit law or imme- 
morial custom may have placed on the exactions of the 
sovereign, the same consideration did not extend to the 
Brahmins r they were absolute lords of all, and could, at 
will, help themselves to the best of everrtliing they de- 
sn-ed ; and the boundless wealth that everywhere marked 
their domination, establishes tlreir right to share the cha- 
racter of insatiable avarice, already enjoyed by the monks 
and priesthood of the T'fest.^- 

We know little of the native sovereigns of India prior 
to the time of Mahmoud of Ghrzni: and with one 
blight exception, their names have scarcely descended to 
posterity. Birker-Magit, Ejug of Malwa, who reigired 
in the first c eutuiy of our era, occupies much the same 
position ru the history, or rather tradition, of the Hin- 
doos, that King Arthur does in our own. He was famed 
tlrronghont India for his valour and success in war- and 
his carefiil cultivation of the arts of peace. Under Iris 
"Wise and benevolent reign the country attained unequalled 
prosperity. So firm was Iris justice, and so omnipoteut 
his mle, that, according to the chroniclers of his day, 
“ the magnet durst not exert its power on iron, or amber 
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on the chaff of the field/’ -without his permission. He died 
A.P. 89 ; and so great was tlie respect for his name, that 
even in tlie days of Ahbar the ^eater number of Hin- 
doos reckoned their time ftom his death. 

It is piobabie that from very early ages the provinces 
west of the Indus were more or less tributary to the 
kings of Persia. Alexander the Great grounded his 
claim to the empire of India on the right of the ancient 
sovereigns of Persia, whose dynasty he had subverted i 
and 800 years later, Nushirvan^^, who was Shah of Pei- 
bia when Mahomed was bom, styled liimself Kmg of 
Pci’sia and India. And although there is no record of their 
having ever passed the Indus, it is possible their power 
was acknowledged and respected by the monarchs of 
ILndostan ; for we read that, a.d. 330, when Byram-Gore 


IQng of Persia, who had come to India, in disguise, to 
study the wise laws and regulations of that countiy, was 
discovered by the extraordmaiy feat of shooting an ele- 
phant dead ivith one arrow in the head, he was re- 
ceived mth great homage by Basdeo King of Canonje. 

At the peiiod of Mahmoud's invasion, the Eajpoot 






into the foin gi’cat kingdoms of Delhi, Canonje, Mervar, 
and Anlmlwarra, and to the chief of one or another of 


those states the numerous petty princes of India paid 
homage and feudal service. 

There was no supreme sovereign of India, but in any 
great emeigency, the rajas, who united for defence, 
elected a head cliief, -with tlie title of Pal, or Protector, 
to -whom tliey paid temporary allegiance. He who held 
this high office, at the date of the Mahomedan conquest, 
was the Bahtore sovereign of Cauouje. 


I 

r 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IL 


* Ezotiol xxrii. 

“ According to travellers, in India tho fnliled tree of pure gold, 
laden witli fruit composed of tlie fincat iowelB, that oHgmated the story of 
the cava of Aladdin. V 2.^ v — 

® In tlie Institutes of Menu provision is made for losses ineuwed by ad- 
venturers at sea, ■which proves the nntiipuity of this commerce; protably 
it tvas pi-iacipnlly confined to Giizernt 

^ Balldi, called IJm-ul-Bekd, mother of cities. A block of white marble 
is atill pointed out as the throne of Cyrus. 

^ Zoroaster was born at Ballih. 

® The trade of I'udia reached the Nile by Berenice, or Thebes by Coseein. 
The trade of Tj’re was carried on by Arionzobo, at the head of the Gulf 
of Akaba, across part of virabia Petraon to Khinococura, or El Aryeh, not 
far from Gaza, thence to Tyro hy sea. 

Ezelriel eJtvii. xs'viii. 

® iljnongst the articles of ransom that induced Alaric to raise the siege of 
Romo is mentioned 3001b. of pepper from Malabar. 

“ At one time Doiia took Bandolo in triumph to Genoa. I j 
lilonu. 

” MUl. 


See Cui'Uus’a account of Xambranes, Supremo Raja of Canouje, and 
conversation of Sandiocottus with ambassadora of Seloucus. — Maurice, vol. 
ii. 35. 

The Sacontala, or Magic Ring, written by Calidas, n.c. 100, Act v. 
p. D3, and rofcn'iiig to a date supposed to bo 1000 n.c., puts it at onc-sixth ; 
in the timo of Shore flio Affgban it ■svas ono-fourth ; whilst the Ayeen 
Alcbory, or Institutes of Akbar, slatea it at oue-third ; it is now tn o-tliirds 
ill parts of India. Actv. pp. 63 — 60: ChambeTlain, loquitur : — "Tho sun 
yokes Ins bught steeds for tho labour of many hours; the gnlo breathes by 
night arid by day ; tho Prince of Serpents contimiallj sustains tho weight 
of this earth, and equally incessant is the toil of iliat man. whoso revenue 
arises from a sixth of his people’s income.” 

Their influence is thus summed up by MUl: — “By a system of priest- 
ci oft, built upon the moat enormous, irrational, and tormenting supersti- 
tious that ei er harassed and degi'odcd any portion of mankind, their minds 
were enchained more intolerably than their bodies; in short, by despotism 
and pneslcraft taken together, tho Hindoos, in mind and body, woro'the most 
enslaved portion of tho human race.” 

Fiotn, pretn, monaclii ot puUi, 
hlai non son satulU. 


Nushiiian sent to the banks of the Ganges for a copy of 
Pilpay s lablea, described by Sir W. Jones na “ tho most beautiful, if not 
the nio't ancient, collectieu of apologues m the world. ” They were 
wiittou about 1100 years ago by a Brahmin, and liavo been translated 
into twenty difierent languages, but are so mutilated as to lie scarcely 
recognisable. 

nuuTo'^lnn moans, m general tenns, the land of the Hindoos; but 
stiictlj speaking it is tho land north of tlu' Ncrbiidcla. 
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CHAP. m. 

AD 1000—1028. 

ACCESSION OF liAHMOUD TO TBE EMIflKE OF GEIENI, — HIS SHGCESSFUt. 

EXPEOTTIONE AGAINST THE IDOlAuTESS OP INDIA TEE ANNEXATION 

OF IIOULTAN, PEsaAIFOR, AND THE GBEATEB PART OP SOINDE — 
DrSTBHCTlOK or TANNASSAR, AND OF THE GREAT IDOL JUG-SOOM — 
cashmere a PREY TO THE MESSHLAUN ABMY. — THE PLUNDER OP 
CANOUJE,— THE P.aL OF MUTTKA — THE AVAMGE OF HAHMOITO. 

England and India cast aside the thick veil of fable and 
tradition, and take their places in the authentic page of 
liistoiy in the same century. Jt is at the Norman con- 
quest, A.D. 1066, that the former emerges from the dim 
legends of Piets and Scots, and that the rude Saxon, 
the dialect of peasants, yields to the polished Norman, the 
language of courts ; and it is at the Hoslem invasion of 
ldalimoud,A.D. 1000, that India breaks from the shadowy 
realms of bardic chroniclers, and that Sanscrit, the language 
of philosophy and science, gradually succombs to the 
rougher Prduh “ the language of camps.” 

After a successful reign of twenty years, Subuctngi died, 
and left the splen^d empire of Ohizni to his son. He 
w-as a gallant and enlightened sovereign, who ruled with 
equity and justice, and his humanity and tenderness to 
animals has been perpetuated in one of the most charming 
talcs of eastern romance." 

Se made several fierce inroads into tlie Punjaub^ ; and 
It was during these warlike parades that Mahmoud, hft 
eld^t eon, acquired the knowledge of the wealth and 
idolatry of India, that kindled at once his avarice and lup 
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zeal, and gave the earHest token * of his capacity for var 
and conquest. 

Mahmoud was absent in Miorassan, at the death of his 
father in Ghizni, and Ismael, his brother, liad sufficient in- 
fluence with the dying monarch to mduce him to nominate 
him Ills successor. ITo sooner was Subuctugi dead, than 
Ihmael seized the empire, and opening the royal treasmies, 
sought, by lavish gintuities, to secure the fidehty of the 
nobles and the troops ; but Mahmoud was not a piince to be 
easily defrauded of his birthright. After tiying in vain to 
induce liis brother to resign his imjust usui'pation, he 
marched against liim, and regained at the sword point his 
capital and his crown. Comparative clemency marked the 
fiistvictory of Malimoiid. Sending for his brother, he asked 
him what treatment he should have received if fortune 
liad been reversed, and he had fallen into his power ? 
Ismael replied, “ that he should have imprisoned liim for 
life in some castle, and indulged him with every pleasure 
but his liberty.” ® Mahmoud made no reply at the time, 
but shortly after acted on the suggestion, and confined 
him in the fortress of Georghan, where after many years 
of idleness and luxmy, he subsequently died. 

The character of Malimoud had been early -moulded by 
that of his father, Subuctugi; and from him he appears to 
have acquired that admiration of the aits and sciences, 
and that keen delight in battles, that made him at once 
the most magnificent monarch and the greatest warrior of 
the age. Even when young he displayed equally the 
spirit of the soldier and the hberal tastes of the scholar. 
During the lifetime of his father he emiched the capital 
With elegant buildings and costly gardens ^ ; and the 
earnestness 'ftdih which he opposed the acceptance of a 
magnificent ransom, that was to purchase Subuctugi’s 
retreat from the tenitory of Jeipal Eiug of Laliore, shows 
that eu at that early age opportunity -was alone wanting 
to initiate that career of conquest which has made liis 
name famous throiigh the world. 



At the age of tAveiity-eiglit Mahmoud was the sole 
master of the dominion of his father/ Ghtani, his capital, 
was one of tlie finest cities in the East, and liis supremacy 
was acImoAvledgcd from the frontiers of Persia to the 
banks of the Indus, and from Balkli to the Arabian Sea. 
He was, even at his accession, the most powerful sove- 
reign of Asia ; and when, shortly aftc)\ the last of the 
dynasty of the Sanianians who reigned iu Bokhara, and to 
whom he still paid a nominal allegiance, was ferociously 
put to death by Elek the Uzbek King of Cusligar, he re- 
mained without a idval througJioiit the East. TJie expe- 
ditions of his father had opened to Mahmoud the know- 
ledge of the wealth of India and the idolatry of its mliabi- 
tants ; and no sooner had he fj[uieted Jus domestic foes 
and established his tlirone, than he swore on the Hoi}’’ 
Koran ^ to seize the one and efface the other. 

The Koran teaches that the highest dignity the faithful 
can attain is that of maldng war in per»on against the 
enemies of liis religion ; and in every page the gazi, or holy 
war against infidels, is elevated as the first and most im- 
perative duty of the true believer.® 

The sword,” says Mahomed, is the key of paradise 
and hell, A drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a 
night spent in arms, is of more avail than two months of 
fasting and prayer. Whoever falls in battle, bis sms are 
forgiven; at the day of judgment his wounds shall be 
resplendent as verraihon, and odoriferous as musk ; and 
the loss of his limbs shall be replaced with the wings of 
angels and checublms.” Uuving n period of three hun- 
dred years liis warhke apostles, ivith fire, sword, and deso- 
lation, did not fail to execute these fierce mtindates through 
the eastern world. 

Those who perished in the holy crusade were supposed 
to go straight to Heaven; and all the eloquence and ima- 
gination of the pj-urient Prophet were employed to paint, 
in glowing terras, the liberal and intoxicating joys there 
awaiting them. Seventy-two wives of the girls of Para- 
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disc, foniiad enfiiclj^ of wiUi eyes Inrge ns eggs and 
charms in proportion, rvait(‘d inijrtticnf lo greet the firnt 
appioaeh of iiini rrluKo thread of life was severed in 
battle with a Giaour^'' ; wlnKt b0,000 servant'^, bearing 
300 uerv dishes and 300 fiedi kinds of wine, daily minis- 
tered to the immortal appetifos of those gulhmt inartym, 
to Avhom indigestion was unkmnnu and who were liable 
lo no inconvenience from cxrcssl ^Yhcll to such liberal 
promises of fuimo bliss we add the immediate prospect 
of present wealth, we need not be smpn^^ed that the ruth- 
less injunctions of the Prophet, to eanv<*i1 or slay, never 
lagged for vmnt of willing hands to execute them, 

Pj om the enrliost days of history the sword of proselyt- 
ism has always been the keenest and most pitiless wielded 
by the hand of man ; and ruthless as w ere tiie Mussul- 
mans, they me not the only apostles who have sought to 
gratify their God with the lives, and themselves with the 
wealth, of rival ■wor.shijipcrs. But it is a remaikahlc fact, 
that all who have made religion of any kind a cloak for 
conquest, have always been caioful to turn their enbrts to 
wealthy regions; and the identity of purpose that directed 
the Mussulman fanatics to India, and uiged equally merci- 
less Christians to Mexico and Pem, is so evident, that we 
are induced to suppose that ” 

“ Where tlicre i« no fitoro of ■wealth 
SouIb fire not vorili llie chorgo of licnlth ; ” 

and that both must liave been impelled by some imaginary 
command to save the w'calthy communities first; no re- 
ligion forbids the accumulation of tliis wmrld’s ridres, or 
associates with their possession any diminution of futui'e 
bliss. 

India was, at this period, the richest country in the 
world ; and it is possible the golden charms of Luckmee, 
theHmdoo goddess of wealth, influenced Mahmoud’s choice 
in the selection of Hindoslan as the field of his Jaboui'^ 
quite as much as the vision of “ a dark lieaven of houns’ 
eyes ’ iu the Alderman’s Paradise of the Prophet himself. 
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An additional mducement for invasion was presented 
by the nature of the inhabitants themselves. Both by 
creed and habit the Hindoos were pacific : and although 
the nations west of the Indus, constantly exposed to the 
inroads of the Persians, would necessarily leam the art of 
war, it is probable that, to the timid races of Hindostan 
and the southern Peninsula, the march of armies and the 
herdding of troops were almost as strange as to the na- 
tives of Peru in the days of Pizarro. The timid votaries 
of a God of Peace promised an easy victory to an army 
of fanatics, who served a God of Battles swift to shed 
blood * 

During a period of twenty-four years Mahmoud made 
twelve distinct expeditions against the temples- and cities 
of India, and on each occasion thousands of harmless Hin- 
doos were consigned to Jehanum for every true behcvei* 
who, in triumph, winged his upwai'd flight to the eternal 
bowers of Paradise, Every object of the worsMp or vene- 
ration of the Hindoos was brutally destroyed ; and the de- 
scription of the amount of jewels and gold, and of the 
wealth of all kinds, that he brought back -with liim to 
Glum, vsnrji q. Mam th/aa 

an authentic narration of historyd^ 

It 18 not my intention to give a distinct account of these 
numerous invasions : the authorities are limited and very 
imperfect, and may excuse us an elaboration of succeed- 
ing tales of blood and slaughter, tliat, after all, may be 
incorrect. We will confine ourselves to the narration of 
those expeditiots that are estpemed authentic, and that 
more immediately tended, to the establishment of Mussul- 
man rule iu Hindostan 

In A.n. 1001, after a few insignificant expeditions to 
the coimtries west of the Indus, Mahmoud, with 10,000 
men, advanced to Pesharvur, wdiere he was met by Jdpal 
the Bralimm Baja of Lahore, mth an army of 12,000 

chain elephants; the fortune 
Mahmoud was in the ascendant. The Hindoo army 
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-vvas defeated with great slaughter, and Jeipal himself 
taken prisoner ; around the neck of this prince of ancient 
lineage, hung ten necklaces of jewels, one of which alone 
was valued at 82,(100/. Jeipal was liberated on the 
payment of a great ranson ; bitt having been twice de- 
feated in battle, once by Subuctugi, and again by 
hiaJimoud, he was, according to Hindoo law, declared 
unlit to reign; and having raised liis son Anindpal to 
the throne, he moimted a funeral pile, and sacrificed 
himself to his gods. 

After this victoiy Mahmoud returned to (jrhizni, having 
established a Mahomedan governor in the Pimjaub. 
During the next three years, Mahmoud, with fierce bands 
of Arabians, Turks, Affghans, and Cliilbgies, made three 
expeditions into the devoted provinces of the north-west. 
He annexed Monltan, the whole of the Peshawur Valley, 
and the greater part of Scinde; and exacted tribute 
from every sovereign from Cashmere to the mouths of the 
Indus. Tlie most important of these expeditions wa.s 
directed against the fortress and temple of Bime, on the 
Kauvee, in the territory of Hagracot, a part of the 
Sewalic chain of mountains, north of the Punjanb. 

Placed in a commanding situation, hallowed by the 
springs of the Jwiild-Muldii, “ the effulgent countenance, ” 
the holy burning fountain, surrounded by sacred groves, 
adorned with a celebrated college of Hindoo learning, 
Bune was Avithout doubt the strongest fortress and the 
most superb temple in the north of Ebndostan. Notliing 
could exceed the lavish splendour of a structure roofed 
and paved ivith the precious metal ; and 28,000 pounds 
of gold and silver plate ; 1600 pounds of pure gold, in 
ingots; 80,000 pounds of silver bullion, and 800 pounds 
of different kinds of jewels, rewarded the sacrilege of its 
conquerors.^® 

Hitherto the expeditions of Mahmoud had been con- 
fined to the north and west of tlie Indus, and although 
he annually received immense subsidies from the raja.s 
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of Hindostan, lie had nevey yet invaded their country ; 
he now, however, determined to visit tlie land whence 
came so much gold, and hi the 1011 a-T),, he marched 
for Lahore, with the avowed intention of penetrating to 
the centre of Hindostan, and destrojdtig the temple of 
Tannassar, esteemed most sacred in the country. 

In vain was it urged by the amliassadois sent by 
Anindpal, Kmg of Lahore, that Taniinssar was the most 
cherished object of tlie worship of the Hindoos ; that if 
the destruction of temples and idols was enjoined by the 
religion of Mahomed, he had aheady fulhlled his duty by 
the overthrow of Bime; or that they offered the whole 
revenues of their masters to induce him to spare it; 
Mahmoud answered, tliat "it was an established tenet of 
the creed of Mahomed, that the more his followers 
destroyed idolatrj'’, the greater wmuld be their reward ; 
that he was determined, with the assistance of God, to 
root out idolatry and therefore Tannassar must fall.” 

^ Situated on the banks of the sacred Sirsutty, about 
sixty miles from Delhi, Tannassar liad, from the earliest 
ages, been a spot esteemed most holy by the Hindoos. 
It had been the imperial residence of the first supreme 
nmuarehv, •, wvaL vm ndth. tLe, 

^loits of their gods, and the Justice of tlieir most ancient 
^gs; it was the Mecca of the Hindoos; its pr^iding 
deity, Jug-Soom, belonged to a former race of immoiials ; 
and was behoved to have existed before the creation of 
e world; font the prayers of idolaters, and the claims 
01 immemorial tradition, could not amst for one instant 
fflederce ^of Mahmoud. Every temple was destroyed, 
P^^sged, and Jug-Sooni liimself, torn from 
^ occupied for a thousand years, was 

£Z2 fragments, and sent to pave 

sfreete of Ghizni, Mecca, and Bagdad, 

citv^n?-n destroyer marched to the ancient 

fte capital of Hiu- 
but Delhi, standing on the site of Indrapnt, the 
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capital of the coimtiy in the days of fable, Tvas still famed 
for its ancient splendonr, its beautiftd gardens, and aro- 
matic groves, and for being the mart of the commerce and 
handiwork of Hmdostan. The kings of Delhi munbered 
amongst their vassals one hundi’ed and eight subor- 
dinate princes, and claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward, to the tiidns, embracing the lands 
watered bv its arms, from the foot of the Bamalavas to 

* V 

tlie AanTulli chain. In this fertile region, prodndng in 
some places three crops a year, watered by the Ganges 
and the Jumna, decked with an infinite variety of exqui- 
site flowers, and producing in profrision most of the ff nits 
of Pei-sia, Turkey, and Hindostan. Mahmoud wished to 


remain and establish his seat of empii'e. He was only 
deterred by the great distance that lay between it and 
his own capital, and tJie warlike character of the inter- 
vening nations. After plundering the city, he restored the 
sceptre to the native sovereign, and retimned to Gliizui, 
laden with immense treasure, and forty thousand male 
and female captives. 

But Mahmoud was not content with sacking temples 
and destroying tlie works of man; he must needs lay his 
rutliless-hand on the fairest woik of nature, and loose his 


fierce soldiers on tlie land of perpetual spring, tlie envy 
of paradise, the world-renowned valley of Cashmere. 

This happy valley was eighty miles Jong, and thirty 
broad, and watei'cd. tinoiighout its length by the holy 
stream of the Ghelinn, called from its purity the Eiver of 
Paradise. Surrounded by the grandest mountains in the 
world, adorned nfith magmficeut cataracts, and splendid 
trees ; tempered dming tlie whole year with genial showers : 
studded witij. violets, roses, naicissus, peaches, apricots, 
and all fruits and flowem of a temperate eJhne, Cash- 
mere did indeed present the aspect of Eden, and was 
unequalled for loveliness thronghont tlie world. 

The inhabitants wei'e, from their beauty,- supposed to 
be of Dhinc origin, to whom their charmiuu countiy 
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furimliGd the life of gods. “I happened once to visit 
Cashmere,’’ says the Persian poet, Eafied’din. “ If you 
mil attend I’ll give a description of that country. I have 
seen Irak and India, Khorassan and Persia, but no place 
equal to Cashmere in beauty and excellence of climate. 
Dui’ing the whole year, from Cashmere to the borders of 
Cathay, the air, tempered by gentle showers, has all the 
mildness of spring ; there are flowers and green herbage, 
plains and running streams ; palaces, cupolas, and public 
buddings beautiful to view. On every side are rising 
gronnds, crystal springs and lofty trees, amid mountains 

t iji I ^ 1 j n * * 

the Gashmerians pass away their time on silken cushions. 
They all wear shawls, whether of illustrious birth or of 
the lowest class, How shaU I describe the lovely dam- 
sels of that country? for, in my opinion, the young moon 
is not equal to them in beauty ; ■ivith lips sweet as sugar, 
in stature like the graceful pine, fragrant as jessamine, 
whatever side you look, at those nymphs appear like the 
sun or moon, A thousand secret snares, like the links of 
a chain, are laid in the waving ringlets of those fair plun- 
of hearts. Wien these fovefy nymphs loose their 
fiowiiig tresses, a thousand captive hearts issue from the 
points of every hair. There are innumerable youths 
handsome as Joseph; a thousand damsels, with pouting 
lips, fair as Zrdeeltha^^ and charming as the houris; all 
fresh, young, and blooming, — all in sweetness like sugar 
^dy, sugai' and milk.” 

Such-vvas the fair land of Cashmere to which IVTah- 
nioiid,^in the year 1013, bent his destructive stejis." He 
laet With little opposition ; and after plundering tlie valley 
0 Its great wealth, converting its peaceftd idolaters at 
e sword s point, and bearing away some of the fairest of 
ouiis, he returned to Ghizni ; but, as might be sup- 
pose , One glimpse of a region that so nearly answered 
escnption of the paradise promised by their prophet, 
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could not satisfy the immortal longings of such true be- 
lievers as Mahmoud and his army,' Two years later he 
returned, and again Avas thk happy valley a prey to a 
fierce and avaiicious soldi ei-y. 

The lust of conquest increases with its gratification. 
Every expedition cif Malnnoiid was the prelude of an- 
other, and every succeeding conquest laid the foundation 
of more. The wealth he liad seen at Delhi and Tan- 
nassar had taught liim that it was in those central regions 
of Hindostan he must expect his most ample spoil, aucl 
thither he detennined to return. 

After settling some difficulties^^ with his northern 
neighbours, the kings of Oharism and Bokliara, he win- 
tered his army at Balkh, and in the year 1018, “ as soon 
as the sun began to awalvcn the children of spring,” lie 
marched at the head of 100,000 horse and .30,000 foot, 
raised in the countries of Tiwkestan and Khorassan, for 
Canouje, the renowned capital of Hindostan.^® 

A wearjf march of three long months through an un- 
explored country, and the passage of vast mounlains and 
rapid rivers, separated him fi’om liis much-coveted prize. 
Ilis route lay through Pesliawur and the southern ex- 
tremity of Cashmere ; and, keeping close to the moun- 
tains, he entered Hindostan from the direction of Tliibet j 
but it was not till the heats of summer began to parch 
the plains of Hindostan that he i-eached Canoujed^ 
“ Canouje, on the Ganges,” says the Persian liistorian, 
“ was a city that raised its head 'to tlie skies, and that in 
strength and structure might .safely be said to have ho 
equal,” Built B,o. 800, and the capital of India, in the 
time of Alexander, it had, for fifteen centuries, been 
the residence of the supreme Eaja of the Hindoos, Its 
walls were said to be 100 miles in circumference, and its 
population may bo estimated from the fact, that 30,000 
vendors of betel, and 60,000 singers and musicians sup- 
plied the masticating propensities, and ministered to the 
plea.sures of the countle.s,s mnltiludes of this the most 
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populous city in India. 80,000 men in armonr, 300,000 
krse, coveted with “ pakliur,*' or quilted mail, 300,000 . 
infantry, and of bo'^men and battk-asea 200,000, besides 
a cloud of elephants bearing warriors, Imown from its 
size as the “ Lame Host,” because in a mavcb tbe van bad 
reached its camping-ground e'er the rear was in motion, 
composed the army of the king of Oanouje. 

So rapid was the march of Mahmoud, and so tmes- 
pected the direction of his onslaught, that his fierce 
iionsemen were already pillaging the suburbs of the 
capital before the fact of his iiivaaon was actually realised 
by the tcrri&ed inhabitants. The fierce manners and 
warlike aspect of the hardy Affghan and Tartar bands 
stnick terror into the hearts of the eneiwated inhabitants 
ofihe capital, who fied in dl directions from their de- 
stroymg sabres. 

The Maharaja of Canouje Korra^®, a prince of 
the Bajpoot or warrior caste, who, affecting the height of 
re^l pomp and splendour, was wanting in the dauntless 
cimiry and unflinching devotion that distinguished the 
poorest of his noble race. Mo sooner was an enormous 
ransom demanded, with the alternative of instant and 
plnndw, than it was immediately paid; and 
Aorra completed his humiliation by embiacing the Ma- 
uomedan faith. But such conduct met with no ^ro- 
pathy from the princes of Hindostaii. Since the days of 
lahma no pniice of Hajpoot descent had ever compro- 
siised his faith for life or possessions. Tliree years later 
fci a hance was formed amongst the neighbouring princes, 

Sly 

Three days only did Malimoud remain in Canouje, an- 
or iiig tjjg hoarded vrealtli and conveitmg the pagan 
^ ^ of temfied Hindoos, when he turned Jiis steps to 
ecrufc, distant about sixty miles, and after a sharp siege 
Med ife wealth to the plunder of the capital. He then 
towards Muttra, and m mite attacked Mavin, 
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a strong fort on the banks of the Jumna. Very different 
■was the conduct of its prince, Calchander, to that of 
Korra. Finding, after a gallant defence, that liis cause was 
hopeless, he slew his wife and children sooner than allow 
them to fall into the hands of the enemy of liis gods, and 
then killed himself. 

Muttra or Mathura, the next object of Mahmoud’s 
avarice, was situated on the Jumna, about eighteen miles 
from Agra, on the road to Delhi : it was the very centre 
of that holy district, within which was the seat of whatr 
ever was refined in Hindooism, and whose language was 
the purest dialect of India.^^ It was the birthplace of 
Chrlsna, the eighth and most holy avatar of Vishnu, and 
was at that time esteemed the most sacred city of India ; 
its very name was always repeated with reverential awe ; 
and throughout a circuit of one hundred miles the coimtry 
was esteemed holy. 

The god Clirisna was supposed to spend his leisure and 
take his diversion at Gokid, a small town and island in 
the Jumna below Muttra, and to select Muttra as the 
scene of his sterner acts. This was the scene of his 
childish frolics and of the pastoral avatar that made him 
the darling god of the Hindoo women. Here were the 
sacred forests of Vindra, where he disported with Badha, 
Hs favourite mistress, and her eight iDeauiiful handmaids ; 
and liere was first instituted the saci'ed dance of the Gopi, 
or nine mistresses of Clirisna, that assembled the “girls 
of the idol,” selected for their beauty from among all the 
dancing girls of ITindoslan. 

“ Here,” says Mahmoud in a letter to his ministers, 
“ tliere arc a thousand edifices as firm as the faith of the 
faithful, most of them, of marble, besides innumerable 
temples ; nor is it likely that this city lias attained its pre- 
sent condition, but at the expense of millions of dinars. 
The treasures of a kingdom expended yearly during two 
centuries would not suffice to raise the thousand iniirble 
palaces and the innumerable temples that here raise their 
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turrets to the skies.” It may be that Malmioud exag- 
gerated the magnificence of Iiis conquest, in order that he 
might claim greater merit for its complete destruction. 
Be that as it may, it is probable tliat^ at this period, 
Muttra was the most elaborately adorned city in tlie East, 
Composed chiefly of slirines and temples, thronged with 
pilgnms and dancing girls, and defended by priests, this 
holy city fell an easy prey to the conquerors, l^either 
Chrisna^® nor his worshippers found any mercy at the 
hands of these ruthless fanatics •, the most sacred shrines 
and most holy temples were wantonly pillaged and des- 
troyed. All, priests, pilgrims and Bayaderes, were barba- 
rously slaughtered, and for twenty days this city of temples 
was given over to the lust and cruelty of northern 
butchers. 

But fierce and rutliless as was the conquest of Mahmoud, 
there was much that even he could not destroy. Many 
of the stractures, cemented and hardened by a thousand 
yearn, resisted even Ms attempts at destruction. Much 
remained after he was gone ; and no sooner had the last 
Moslem soldier departed, than the worship of Chrisna was 
recommenced with all its lavish splendour. Mew and 
more daborate temples rose on the mins of the old ; fresh 
troops of shaven Brahmins ministered at the shrines of 
new and more costly idols*, devotees from the utmost 
limits of India crowded to regild with their wealth the 
mutilated shrines of their darling god ; and the girls of 
tile idol once more established their claim to the palm of 
beauty and grace. 

^ The wealth acquired by Mahmoud on this occasion was 
numense ; and the five great idols of pure gold, with eyes 
of mbi^ and ornaments of priceless gems, ivith another 
ot masrive gold, weighing more than half a ton, adorned 
with a sapphire weighing sis pounds long served as the 
inspiriting tlieme of past triumph and the incitement to 
hitme conquest Laden ndth spoils and crowned with 
'''ictoiy, the return of Mahmoud was naturally slow 
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and tedious ; but when at lengtli lie did reach his moun- 
tain home, he paraded before Ms astomshed subjects the 
■wealth of India, borne by 350 elephants and followed by 
50,000 captives. And some days later, holding high fes- 
tival on the plains that spread below his rochy capital, he 
seated himself on a throne of massive gold, and surrounded 
by his Gonxtiei’s on others of silver, he exhibited, on tables 
of gold and silver, jewels and precious work and embroi- 
dery, such as it had never entered into their hearts to 
concave, and distributed to the meanest present some 
portion of the glittering spoil of Ind, — no wonder that 
eager champions of Islam started np on aU sides, and 
begged to be led again, and at once, into the golden land 
of the accursed idolaters ! 

The private spoil quite equalled that of the Sultan him- 
self. Slaves were seUing at 4s. ahead ; and as if by the 
stroke of a magician’s wand, the needy population of GhLzni 
became one of the most wealthy and luxurious in the 
East Eew cities have ever exceeded the wealth and 
splendour of dhkui at this period of her history. The 
accumulated plimder of eight expeditions, and the treasure 
of the richest shrines and cities in the world were devoted 
to embellishing this Alpine capital: built on a rock 
nearly 300 feet above the surroimding plains, bounded by 
distant mountains, and crowned with a profusion of build- 
ings, whose dehcate tracery exhibited the perfection of 
Saracenic design, little imagination is required to reahse 
in Ghizni the Acropolis of the East. NotMng could ex- 
ceed the lavish magnificence of Mahmoud, directed by his 
enhghtened viziers, Abul Abbass and AJimed Meimandi, 
both Persians. Mosques, bazaars, and aqueducts sprung 
up in all dh’ections ; and wliilst his subjects, eager to 
emulate the prodigality of their sovereign, vied with each 
other in the splendour of their palaces and the beauty of 
their gardens, he himself wooed high heaven with the 

Celestial Bride,” the most costly temple yet raised in 
Asia to the memory of the Great Prophet of Islam. 
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Tiie love of poetry and the admiratioii of the fine arts 
that distinguished many of the Eastern princes, were not 
wanting in the character of Mahmoud. His capital was the 
resort of all that' ' ’’’ i • ii --n , 

versity was crov , ^ s of Asia, 

and 9000/. sterling was set aside for the reward of the 
poets and men of letters who thronged liis court, and 
found the patronage denied them in less favoured 
lands. But notwithstanding his general liberality to men 
of letters, his name is usually connected with an act 
of parsimony, in which he most worthily received the 
severe chastisement the pen has so often inflicted on the 
swoid. 

Having persuaded Firdousi, a celebrated poet of Persia, 
to undertahe the completion of tiie Shaw ISTamma, or 
annals of the kings of Persia, a noble poem, already com- 
menced byAssidi Toosi, a poet of great fame in Khorassan, 
he promised him a gold mohur (28s.) for every couplet 
he could write in praise of the ancient kings of that race. 
Thus urged, he wrote 30,000 couplets in rhyme ; but the 
monarch, instead of giving him 60,000 gold mohurs 
(84,000/.), according to agreement, ofiered him 60,000 
rupees, or 6000/., as sufiicientreward for a work performed 
■with 50 much ease and expedition. This sum the poet 
indignantly reftised ; and retiring to his closet, penned a 
most bitter satire of the avaricious monarch, and having 
sent it to hnn as an amusing tale, fled secretly, and took 
rehige Avith the Caliph of Bagdad, who protected him 
from the menacing threats of his sovereign. 

Mahmoud’s avarice even led him‘to the commission of 


acts more tjuannical than breaking faith Avith an exacting 
poet. Healing that a citizen of Ghizni was possessed of 
mudi Wealth, he ordered him to his presence, and re- 
proached him for being an idolater and apostate from the 
mith, “ 0 king,” said the accused, I am no apostate, 
but I have much Aveglth ; take it, therefore, but do not 
act with injustice by robbing me of my money and good 
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name.” Enraged at his insolence, the king punished him, 
and confiscated his goods. 

But apart from his besetting sm of avarice, Mahmoud 
was fond of justice, and the following well-known anec- 
dote proves that he was even capable of magnanimity, 
worthy of Brutus and the days of, republican Borne. On 
one occasion a poor subject appeared before him to com- 
plain, that having the misfortune to be possessed of a 
handsome wife, his domestic felicity was constantly de- 
stroyed by tlie visits of an omrah of high rank, who, 
attended by boisterous companions, turned him out of his 
house, beat him with stripes, and rendered his life any- 
thing but comfortable. Having heard his story, Mahmoud 
desired him to inform him the first time he was similarly 
maltreated. Three or four nights afterwards iJic visit was 
repeated ; and the poor man went to the palace, as com- 
manded, to lay the information before the Idng. Althoilgh 
Mahmoud was in the harem, he immediately arose, and 
seizing a sword, accompanied the petitioner to his house. 
When he arrived he commanded the lights to be put out, 
and entering alone, slew the intruder with liis own hand. 
He immediately ordered the lights to be stl'uck, and 
earnestly examined the face of the deceased, after whicli, 
saying his prayers, he called for refreshment. The man 
being very poor, could give him nothing but some barley 
bread and date wine ; but having partaken plentifully, he 
retired to his palace. When questioned about his conduct, 
he said that ho had ofdered the lights to be put out, be- 
cause he believed that none but his own sons would dare 
commit so open an outrage, and he feared, lest the sight 
of one he loved so much should stay the hand of jus- 
tice. Ilig prayers were to return thanks for having Ijoen 
spared the blood of his own son ; but so painful had 
been his anxiety tliat Ibr three days he had taken no 
water. 

Although nature had given Mahmoud a frame vigorous 
and enduring beyoiid Ins follows, so that few in his army 
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could wield his mace or liurl Lis speai’, she Lad failed to 
endow him with the beauty of person that in ail ages 
has been valued by manldnd. “I Lave repolisLed my 
glass,” said he sadly to his vizier, “ and having looked in 
it I see so many faults in my face that I easily overlook, 
those of others. The face of a king should brighten the 
eyes of all beholders ; wliilst mine appears the picture of 
misfortune.” ^‘It is not one in ten thousand,” replied 
the vizier, •with eastern obsequiousness, “ who sees your 
coimtenance; but your viitues are diffused over all.” 

Of the private life of Mahmoud little is kno’wn. His 
favomite ivife was Haramnour, the daughter of his trea- 
cherous foe Elek, the Uzbek king of Oashgar, called from 
her beauty and dignity Mihir Bdiiglnl, the sun of beau- 
ties ; but all powerful as we Icnow the fair Uzbek to have 
been at the court of Glikni^*, it is probable his domestic 
felicity was not altogetlier unruffled. It appears the 
inconstant warrior availed himself of the liberal ordi- 
nances of his creed to solace his leism'e •with other charms 
than those of the fair Haramnom- ; and that even the for- 
bidden. juice of the grapes was not altogether unknown 
to this otherwise strict follower of the -wine-hating 
Prophet. 

On one occasion, when in his cups, he cut off the 
tresses of his bestibeloved mistress, and when sobered 


was naturally mucli distressed at his conduct. He re- 
fused to be comforted ; and so tenible was his ■wrath, that 
"none dare approach or address him. At length Hakim Ali 
Unseri, die leading philosopher and poet of Ghizm, ad- 
dressed him in the following couplet : “ On this happy day, 
•when the ti-esses of your beloved are cut off, what place is 
there for grief? let it rather be crowned •with mirth and 


wme, for the taper form of the cypress is best seen from 
the pruning of its branches.” So pleased was the Sultan 
^rith this courtly simile that he immediately recovered 
his equanimity, and ordered tlie poet’s mouth to be 
tliree times filled with jewels. Whether the beauty of 
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the simile also consoled the fair one for the loss of her 
locks, and that, in consequence, tonsure de cypre came 
into fashion in the hareem of Mahmoud, we are not told ; 
but it illustrates the Eastern adage, “ "When the monkey 
reigns, dance before him ; ” and we see the utter impossi- 
bility of procumg impartial history from obsequious 
coimtiers, who can always see the sun at midnight, if it is 
their patron’s wish they should do so. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III. 

^ Urdu, in HindostaiiGe, is composed of Arabic, Peraian, Tartar, and 
Sanacrit ■words, and waa essentially the language of camps. 

* One day he succeeded in riding down p, fawn, and was conveying 
away his prize, wlien he obseived the dnm following hia horse, and showing 
evident marlca of distress ; he was touched with compassion, and released 
his captive, plensuig himself with the gratitude of the mother. Thatnight 
the Prophet appeared ■to him in a dream, told him God had ^ven him a 
Idngdom as a leward for his humanity, and enjoined him not to forgot 
his feelings of mercy when he came to the exercise of power. 

® A.T>. 977. lie was opposed by an allied army of Knjpoots, under the 
Rajas of Punjniih, Delhi, Oanoiije, and Kalingar ; the confederate array 
being commanded by .Taipal, chief of Punjauh 

“ At the battle of Linghom, “the eyes of Heaven were ohsenred at 
seeing his deeds.” 

^ When Alp .fVrslan, the mighty lion, received Romanits Diogenes, tho 
captive monarch of Constantinople, be asked him what treatment ho ex- 
pected to^ reeei^vc P you are cruel,” sard Romanus, ^^you will ■take 
ray life ; if yon listen to pride, you -will drive me nt your chariot wheels'; 
if you consult your interest, you -will take a ransom and reatoie me to my 
country.” “ And what,” said Alp Arslan, " would have been your own beha- 
110111’, had foituno smiled on your armsP” ■“Had I vanquished,” said he 
fiercely, “I would have iiifiictpd on thy body many sti'ipea.” 

It IS related that li.iviiig at gi’eat cost erected a magnificent garden 
near tire city of Ghizni, he invited his fctlier to visit it, expecting na- 
turally liberal applause ; instead howevei of praising it, tho King said 
ho esteemed the wliole thing a bauble, ■which any one could miso ■with 
wealth, that it was not the business of a prince to raise elegant gardens 
and costly buildings, but the undying atnicturo of fame "wliich might stand 
for over, to he imitated hut never equalled by futurity. 

* .y Koran means “tho hook,” or “that which should he read.” 
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® SaU*s KoxaTi, ditvpa v van xxx.Tni aad xlvaii. 

‘0 "Thcj come 1 tlieir kerdiicfs g^een they wait., 

Aad ’ivelcorae 'mtH a lass ttic brave, 

Wlio falls m battle gaingt a Ginour, 
la ivortliicst of jramortal bovver 
^0 Jesuit e’er took in hand 
To plant a cbutci. on bairen land, 

Not ever thought it worth the while 
A Swede or Kuao to reconcile , 

Tor whore there is no stoio of vvealth 
Souls oro not worth the charge of health 
Spam m America, had two designs, 

To sell their gospels for their mines , 

For, had the Mexican been poor, 

No Spaniard twice had landed ou thevs shore 
” Mill entirely rejects the hiatoncal accounts of the eoily wealth of India , 
hut uhen he nsseits tliat “ li u as not till the time of Alcbar that gold or 
stiver was corned for circulation in the principal parts of India, antecedently 
to that pGnod small pieces of copper being the only com, he allows hia 
Hindoo phobia to cany him too far dd hence came all tlie gold that Olii a 
and Hastmgs found? the wealth that has ennehed half the upper middling 
tlassca of England ? The noitheni conquerors of India did not plant the 
famed pagoda tree— they came to seek it I ' 

In this golden tomplo was the effigy of a monster, called Matta, before 
whom thousands hrom all parts of India used to worship, and whoso fuiy 
Was propitiated by n email collop cut from the tongue , which, strange to 
faj, like lizards’ tads, grew again m those days • 

“ Zuloelcha is the eastern aaiBC for the frad wife of Potiphar The Bible 

omits tdl allusion to her bcau^ 

‘s Mounted on a white elephant, he defeated the Tartars under Heir Khan , 
the hattlo was fought four leagues from Bnlkh His elephant seized Hek 
Jihan, tore him from his horse, and cast him into the nir 

On this occasion his regular army was increased by 20,000 volimtcers. 
Calling themselves '‘crusaders ” 

” Canouje, from Cuhja, spme, and Konya, vugm 

uncertftinwhethcr fhie was the name of the individual Boveieitm, or 
ofthodynaslj ’ 

district Was called Vnj, ond the dialect the Vry-hasha. 

I he retd imago of Chnsna was said to have escaped Mahmoud and to 
hnra hMn taken to Katlidwatra, twenty two miles from Oodipoor, on the 
t atUm of the Bunns dunng the reign of Aunmgzehe when tho sanctity of 
5ito tnj urns again Molated, it was conducted to the war by Jev Smir 

who consecrated to that service the heads of 100,000 Hiypoota ^ ^ 

ilnhy talen at Somnnnth weighed 450 miBka],or 61b 3oz , sapphire 

irom Sib to -f Olh ai oidupoia m either ease the treosura is mcredible 
nit , 1 ^ ^ produce nothing but a. raven , ” 

sovereign, the 

^ ScoBnerhClot. arLMciroendi 
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CHAP. IV. 

A.D. 1024. 

THE TWELrTJI AND EAST EXPEDlTrON OF WAfrMOXJD. HE APRIVES AT 

ANnOEWARRA THE CAPITAL OF GUZERAT. THE MAGNII'ICENCE OP THE 

CITY THE IHPOHTAHCE OE THE GOD SOMA.-— THE SPLENDOUR OF HIS 

TEMPLE THE ENTHUSIASTIC DEFENCE OE SOMNAUTH. THE DEIEAT 

AND flight or the idolaters. — THE IMMENSE SPOIL CONTAINED IN 
THE IDOL THE FATE OF DABSCIIELIM. 

Al Kadie Billa, the Caliph now reigning at Bagdad, was 
but a shadow of the proud sovereigns of the race of 
Abbass, who, 200 years before, ravaged the East, and 
encoui'aged science. His empire was conlined to his 
capital and its immediate vicinity, and the sanctity of his 
lineage and the lip-service of surrounding princes was ail 
that remained to him of the might of his ancestors. So 
fallen was he that when Mahmoud wrote to him, saying 
that “ the greatest part of the kingdom of Khorassan was 
already under his jurisdiction, and he hoped he would 
desire his governors to give np the remainder,” he had no 
resource but to submit. 

To tills shadow of sovereign power Mahmoud still paid 
a nominal subjection, and although he assumed the title 
of Sultan^, King of Kings, to proclaim to the world that 
he had no rival, he, at the same time, with a humility that 
savours strongly of pride, sent a “ writing of victory” to 
the Caliph, and was content to receive in return a doubtfiil 
Title of honour, reflecting on the lowness of his birth.® 

Por three years JIahmoud rested from the labours of 
conquest, founding worlds of public utility, and adding to 
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tlie wealth and luxury of liis capital ; liis victories, cele- 
brated in the heroic strains of the leading minstrels of 
Asia, and his Mendship courted by embassies from all the 
kingdoms of the East. But his was not a nature to iind 
Icn^hened enjoyment in splendid and luxurious ease ; a 
ruthless spirit of enterprise, insatiable avarice, HI concealed 
under the of devotion, and tile alluring prospect of 
easy victory, impelled him again to march towards the 
land of the Hindoo. Sapid as had been his late conquests 
in Hindostan, and marvellous as was the treasure he had 
accumtdated, there was yet another region that promised 
victory as easy, and results even more surprising tlian any 
yet realised. 

Nearly a century before the expeditions of Mahmoud 
made known to the Eastern world the vast treasures ol 
Hindostan, the accounts of Arabian merchants and voy- 
agers had spread abroad startling accounts (h* tlie power 
and gloiy of die kingdom of Guzerat, the magnificence of 
its capM, Anhulwarra, and the fabulous wealth of the 

famed shrine of Soma, « the Ikird of the Moon.” 

. 1 ■ 

’report , , J , com- 

pmative ease, overrun and despoiled two of the great 

kingdoms of Hindostan, he detennined to undertoke the 
conquest of the third and most wealthy. 

This, the twelfth and last expedition of Mahmoud, must 
be^ considered one of the hardiest on record. Few but 
this dauntless warrior would have dated the numerous 
dangers that threatened an advance through a country 
teeming with fierce and implacable foes, rendered terrible 
by the unknown dangers of the deserts of Marwar, the 
famed ‘‘region of death,” to attad: a sovereign whose 
steel-clad horsemen and chain-bearing elephants were 
tamed to the utmost limits of India, and who could briiig 

m 0 the field troops as numerous as those that followed 
Aeiwes to Europe. 

At the conciusiou of the rainy season of a.I). 1024, 
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Malimoud, at the head of 80,000 chosen hoi^e, descended 
from the mountains of Ghizni, and marched to the city of 
Udonltan, on the Indus ; here he supplied his troops "vvitli 
several days’ provisions and provender for the horses ; and 
loading 20,000 camels T.vith necessaries for the ai-my, he 
advanced through the vast deserts tliat flank the Eajpoot 
states to the capital of Ajniere. His first enterprise was 
only partially successful : he took and destroyed the city 
of Ajmere, but was unable to overcome the citadel ; and, 
after repeated assardts, he Avas forced to leave it to its 
brave defenders. He now advanced through the arid 
region of Marwar, where his whole army neaiiy perished 
for want of ■water ; but at lengtli, after hardships that 
would have daunted a mind less constant, he arrived in 
sight of Airhidwarra Puttun, the far-famed capital of 
Giizeiat. 

Anhulwarra®, the capital of Guzerat, situated at an equal 
distance between Outch and Cambay, was the Tyre of 
India. It was a city of universal commerce, into which 
the trade of eighty-fom' ports continually flowed. Its 
population was, countless, and its plenty expressed by a 
proverb. “ Anhulwana,” says the Arabian histoifau, is a 
sea of men, where, if yon ask for water Urey give you 
milk.”^ Her king was the most illustrious prince in 
India, and thhty-two powerM rajas who ruled independ- 
ently in their owm Idngdoms, acknowledged Iris supremacy. 
He was of the Jain or Buddliist faith, to whom the in- 
junction, from the smallest insect to man thou shalt not 
kill, was the fii'st and gi-eatest commandment ; and in 
the enumeration of his possessions we find the names of 
eighteen provinces, and “ fom'teen in which no animal 
life was taken.” 

Tire city was fifteen miles in circuit, and was adorned 
■with nmnberless temples and colleges, palaces and public 
buildings, eighty-fom* squares, and a like number of mar- 
ket-places, shaded with the palmyra, the rose, the apple, 
the sandal-wood, the laangoe, and every kind of variegated 
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creeper, sheltered aad separated the deaJem in campjior, 
oils, feuits, and metals, who supphed the wants of the 
eighteen castes tliat thronged its streets, Kative gold 
enriched the kingdom ; whilst the subject island of Ceylon, 
the land of pearls and precious stones, added its priceless 
products to the general wealth.® 

Mahmoud occupied this city mthout any difficulty, and 
so charmed was he with the profusion and novelty that 
there greeted his avaricious gaze, that a second time he 
determined to desert Ghizni, and, rulnig his other pro- 
vinces by deputy, ho fix his seat of empire in Guzerat; and 
it was only the earnest representations of Ins courtiers, that 
it would be impossible to maintaiu a capital so far removed 
from his own kingdom, that induced Inm to abandon liis 
design. Mahmoud had not the generosity to spare what he 
, could not enjoy ; he destroyed many of the public buildings 
of Anhulwarra; but in less than fifteen years it had 
entirely recovered its wonted splendour, and when, 200 
years later, Alia the Sangumaiy levelled the walls, buried 
the greater part of the temples under their foundations, 
razed the palaces, and as a last token of conquest ploughed 
up the gi'ound on which they stood with asses, Komar- 
pal, “ the pillar of the Jain faith,” was still one of the 
greatest sovereigns in India, and reigned supreme over 
thirty-two provinces. 

It was not, however, mereljr to sack Anhulwarra, rich 
as it was, and to dethrone her kings, that klahmoud had 
dared the dangers of Marwar, and the legions of Guzerat ; 
there was yet another magnet, more powerful still, tliat 
had attracted his grasping spirit, and which promised m- 
estimable treasures to him who had the courage to seize 
them. At the extreme point of the peninsula of Guzerat 
now know as the island of Biu, 160 miles from Anhui- 
warra, was situated Puttun Somuauth or Deva Puttun the 
city of the god, the most holy of all the cities of India' 
no yot 111 the world enlisted the veneration of so many 
miihons of the human race, as Beva PuttUn, the “ Bwelling 
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of the Deity.” Pilgrims from the most distant parts of Asia 
tlironged tins lioly spot, and scarcely a caste in India but 
looked to Soiniiautli as the most hallowed shrine of its 
faith, 

Somnaiith possessed three distinct claims on the devotion 
and credulity of the Eastern world.® On this spot for 
forty centuries had stood the temple of Soma, the Hindoo 
Pluto, the incarnation of the mysterious doctrine of 
metempsychosis, that, venerable in the days of pagan 
mythology, still supplies the sole conception of a future 
state to one half of tlie whole human race. Here in all 
its gorgeous splendour still flourished the ancient womliip 
of the magi ; and here too was the holiest of holies, 
where Chiisna, the shepherd god, the Hindoo Apollo, 
resigned his life to the luckless an'ow of a hunter.’" 

Hither, from the extreme confines of Balkh and Persia, 
the fire-worshippers threaded their weaiy way to pay 
their mystic adoration to the rising and the setting sun. 
Whilst from the most distant regions of the Carnatic and 
Bengal, troops of Hndoo pilgrims flocked to make obla- 
lations under the peepul tree, where their beloved god 
captivated the shepherdesses with his pipe, or to bathe 
in the “ door of bliss,” the sacred pool that washed his 
hallowed limbs ; ® and here in the gorgeous temple of 
his god did the gentle votary of the Jain faith, as lie 
carefully brushed the ground on which lie was going to 
sit, breathe the humble prayer “ that as I extend my 
mercy even to the ants so may thy mercy descend on 
me.” 

The enthusiasm of millions of credulous pilgrims had 
not failed to spread abroad exaggerated accounts of the 
riches of their most popular shrines ; and the description 
of the sixty-six columns of massive gold studded with 
rubies and precious stones that adorned the great hall of 
the temple of Soma ; of the chain of pure gold weighing 
1200 pounds, which, extending from the summit of the 
principal temple fo the base, supported the massive bell 
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that siraimoTied the pilgrims to prayer ; of the heaps of 
diamonds and the hundredweights of pearls that loaded 
its coffers, were not lost upon men whose profession was 
one of predatory warfare. The report that on its impious 
altars one of the faitliful was daily sacrificed to the idol, 
and the haughty boast of the priests, that though the 
other temples of Hindostan had been deserted by the 
gods for their excessive wickedness, tins holy shrine was 
still under the especial protection of Soma, who mtli one 
blast of his mouth could exterminate the impious followers 
of Mahomed, added the stings of insult and the duty 
of revenge to the powerful promptings of avarice. 

The god Soma possessed die absolute disposal of the 
souls of all w’ho were declined at any period to share 
the paradise of Brahma ; he was the deity who regulated 
the successive transmigrations by which they were puri- 
fied ; and although lie could not, like Pluto, cut short 
or lengthen the thread of human existence, he could 
make tlie transition state one of exquisite bliss or incon- 
ceivable woe, 

A god who could bless the disembodied souls of cre- 
dhibus' vyiitl' ifiiTbUii'eu’ibi’rir oi^ mr tnll^nbr oi' a 

snake, or curse tliemivith the despised form of a woman 
or a dog would naturally be a deity of great import- 
ance to all who 'believed in hhru Every Hindoo wished 
to stand well T,vith the great god of Somnauth ; and it can 
be no matter of Surprise that his temple was the most 
splendid, and his ministermg Brahmins the most pam- 
pered of all the priestly castes in India, 

The Ganges, represented by a female deity, is much 
worshipped by the Hindoos. It is believed that it has 
its source in heaven, and that its waters finally return 
thither, after puri^ng the souls of men upon earth. 
This holy water, brought a distance of 1200 miles, was 
alone considered worthy to be employed in the daily ab- 
lutions of the great god of Soma, 2000 Brahmins 
served constantly at his shrme ; whilst 500 dancing girls. 
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remarkable eitlier for tbeir beauty or tlieir rank and 
300 barbers, ministered to the wants and solaced the 
leisure of these holy men. 2000 \’iilages, with their 
revenues and resources, were allotted by the surrounding 
rajas for the sole support of these vast establishments ; 
and it was no uncommon event for 50,000 pilgrims, from 
all parts of India, to be assembled at one time at the 
shrine of this popular idol. 

The sacred portion of the city of Sonmauth was one 
mile and three quarters round, and was defended by walls 
from twenty-live to thirty feet high, and about sixteen 
thick, faced vith masonry, and surrounded by a- deep 
fosse that was wet or dry at pleasure. Por a lengthened 
penod the Hindoo ganisou, animated by the exhortations 
of their priests, trusting in the omnipotence of their 
gods, and assisted liy the levies of tlie neighbouring 
Hindoo princes, successfully defended this holy spot 
against the scoffing soldiers of the Prophet ; but at length 
noiHiern vigour prevailed ; and the AUa-il-AlIa of the fierce 
Moslem drowned the Eain-Eam of the fanatical Hindoos. 

The following is the account of the last and successful 
attack : “It was the Jooma-rat, the Sunday of Islam. In 
the dead of the night the green standard of the Prophet 
was unfurled, and entrusted to a chosen band, led by two 
brothers, Jaffier and Mozuffur. They reached the gate 
almost unobserved. A huge elepliant, whose mighty 
head generally served in ancient days in lieu of a petard, 
flinched from the projecting spikes, and a camel was 
placed as a ‘fender’ to save the pioneer’s bead. The 
elephant gave a tremendous cliarge, the gates were burst 
open (and so probably was the camel), and the soldiers of 
the Prophet forced tlieir way into the holy city. 

Hotwillistandiiig all his efforts, Mahmoud could not 
reach the shrine of Soma that night. The Hindoos, now 
reduced to despair, fought to the death The Mussiil- 
mans could not penetrate beyond the outwork, and the 
haughty violators of Muttra and Canonje were on the 
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point of being defeated bj an enthusiastic army of priests 
and pilgnms ,* but Mahmoud, now gi'oivn grey m conquest, 
was equal to the occasion. Perceiving his troops wavering 
in every direction, lie sprang from his liorse, and falling 
on his knees in the face of the whole army, prayed, to 
the god of Mahomed to deliver the fanatical idolaters 
into his hands. A. life of battle had taught him that 
piayer without action availed little. He knew as well as 
the Homan traitor of old that without example “ a cap- 
tein’s orations wili never make a coward a brave man.’* 
Addressing his nobles, he told them that victory or a 
crown of martyrdom was his choice, and taking his 
favounte general by the hand, he called upon tliein all 
to follow him in a charge that should secure one or the 
other of these glorious consummations. One more cliargc 
was made ; the idolatem were driven fiom their walls, 
and a panic ensimig tliey took to tlieir boats, and left 
their idols and their shrines to the furj' of the conqueroi's. 

Once in possession of the city, no time was lost in 
seeming so dear bought a prize Pressing forward through 
streets encumbered with dead and flying pilgrims, the 
conqueior made his way to the renowned temple, ivliose 
lame had drawm him iltlt/tl miles, and supported his 
courage through dangers and trials that few conquerom 
have overcomed® 

Standing on a projecting rock, watered by the bound- 
less ocean, its golden spire hailed as a beacon from afar 
by storm-tossed mariners and pilgrims, nothing could 
exceed the beauty of the site hallowed by this favoured 
temple Bu}, it was not till lie crossed the tliresliold, and 
his eager soldiery penetrated to the innermost shrines of 
the god, that lie could estimate the full value of his 
prize. 

The heart of a conqueror less fierce and relentless than 
Mahmoud might have experienced some feelings of awe 
when in a lofty hall inlaid with precious stones, the roof 
5 supported by columns of massive gold, and lighted by one 
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lamp tliat reflected from inestimable jewels a mysterious 
light on thousands of gold and silver images, his eyes first 
fell on the great idol of Somnauth. 

It required more than ordinary fanaticism to nerve the 
hand that 'vvith one blow should destroy the cherished 
emblem of worship, that had for four thousand years 
been hallowed by the prayers and prostrations of half the 
world ; to hew, hip and thigh, the devoted priesthood, who 
now at the cost of their lives sought to prevent pollution 
to the cherished object of their fiiithd® 

To Mahmoud, however, it presented nothing but the 
symbol of a despised creed, which it was his mission to 
destroy. The supematural endowments that sanctified it 
in the eyes of two hundi-ed millions of Hindoos, merely 
caused it to stink the more in the nostril of every true 
believer.^^ 

The Brahmins offered ten millions sterling to save their 
god from destruction ; but Mahmoud scoffed at their lamen- 
tations, and swore by the Eoran that not for the wealth of 
ten thousand Somas would he appear to posterity as a 
merchant of idols. 

The shrine and priesthood of an abhorred faith were at 
his feet, and both met the fate reserved for all enemies of 
the Prophet Amidst the groans and supphcations of an 
agonised multitude, Mahmoud gave orders to break in 
pieces their graven images ; and raising the' dreaded mace, 
which few but the monarch himself could wield in battK, 
he set the example in true iconoclastic sfyle by striking 
off the nose of the helpless Soma, So excellent an example 
was not neglected by his soldiers ; and in a very short 
time the destruction of the god was complete. The true 
object of the relentless zeal of Mahmoud, and the costly 
supplications of the priests, was now exposed. The idol 
was hoEow, and filled with the accumulated treasures of 
forty centuries of votive idolatry. All the wealth hitherto 
acquired by the conqueror was as nothing compared with 
that now yielded by the prolific god. Piles of diamonds 
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and Eappbires, a ruby \veigbmg upvrards of Slbs.d^ thou- 
sands of pounds ^veight of pure gold and precious stones 
were, to die dismay of- the crest-fallen priests, brought to 
light by the tnumphant soldiers. 

The treasures estraetedfrom this famed sanctuary alone 
are said to have amounted to nine mfflions sterling ; the 
greatest sum ever yielded by the credulity of man to the 
avance of priests.^*^ 

If Mahmoud imitated Cambyses^^ in himself strikmg 
down tlie abliorred emblem of a hostile creed, he was not 
less ruthless towards the shiiiies aud their piiests. lie 
utterly destroyed this Delphos of the East ; not one stone of 
its numerous temples were left standing on another, and 
fragments of the riven god were distnbuted over the 
Maliomedaii world, and cast before the gates of the 
sacred mosques of Mecca, Medina, and Gliizm ; whilst fifty 
thousand priests and votaries are supposed to have quaffed 
the fabled cup of AmreGta,t]iat confers immortahty on the 
Hindoo elect, to testify to the earnestness of their faith 
and the unsparing zetii of their foes. 

For more tlian a huiidred-^’-ears the sacred city, Som- 
nauthPuttun, lived only in the memory of pious Hindoos ; 
robbers and outlaws alone wandered tlirough its temples 
and palaces, and wolves and foxes occupied its desecrated 
tombs. At the end of that peiiod, Homarpal, *' the pillar 
of the Jain faith," rebuilt its shrines, but could not restore 
its' violated sanctity. From the hour that Mahmoud 
smote the graven image of Soma, the holiest spot in 
India became unclean ; the reverence of a hundred mil- 
lions of credulous devotees passed away ^Yith that blow. 
Never again was die worship of the Lord of the Moon re- 
vived in that sacred spot *, and deserted and despised, a 
receptacle for kine and filth, a globular patch of red pamt, 
placed by ioitenng cow-herds, is now the only remaining 
symbol of the death-place of the Shepherd God.^® 

When Mahmoud had captured Somnauth, he heard that 
Baja Jamimd, the sovereign of Guzerat, who had assisted 
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in the defence of the temple, had taken refuge in Gundala, 
a fort surrounded by "umter on all sides ; thither he at 
once proceeded. On arriving at the spot, he found 
that the water was only fordable in one place, and that if 
caught by the flow of the tide during the passage all must 
perish. He was not to be daunted, but crossed with his 
cavalry and took the place, Eaja Jamund scarcely mak- 
ing good his escape in a boat. 

Mter a success so glorious and so satisfactory, alike to 
their avarice and their bigotry, the chiefs of Kahmoud’s 
army, laden with spoil and wearied wnth victory, longed 
to bend their steps towards their mountain home ; hut the 
ambition of their sovereign was not bounded by the sack- 
ing of shrines and the heaping up of treasure. He loved 
conquest for conquest’s sake, and here on the shores of the 
great ocean he actually meditated the subjection of the 
far off countries of Taprobane and Pegu. 

- Mahmoud returned to A-iihulwarra, and in the place of 
the fugitive Paja Jamund, raised to the throne a Brahmin 
of royal hneage named Dabschdim, whose short career of 
sovereign power illustrates one of the most remarkable 
reverses of fortune that even kingly annals can furnish. 

Anxious to enjoy his triumph over his former monarch, 
wlio was being conducted a prisoner to Anhulwarra, 
Habschehm rode out to meet him, and made him run be- 
fore his horse wth a bason on his head and a ewer in his 
hand, intending aftenvards to blind him and imprison him, 
according to the custom of the country, in a dark pit dug' 
under his throne^® where he would remain imprisoned 
for life, or till the death of his conqueror,^’^ When some 
distance from Anhulwarra, Dabsclielim halted, and being 
overcome ky the heat xeelined undex a txee, and spreading 
a red liandkerchief over his face, ordered his attendants to 
withdraw. Shortly afterwards, a vulture hovering over 
the place, mistaking the red handkerchief®^ for his prey, 
swooped upon liim, and fixing in his talons, tore out both 
his eyes ; and thus, according to the law,s of the countiy. 
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rendered lum to reign Immediately there was a 
great uproar, and the imprisoned laja coming at the mo- 
ment, was received with acclamations, and agam declaied 
king Putting the basin on the head of the wi etched Dabs- 
chelim, and the ewer in lus hands, he drove him before 
him into the dungeons he had prepared, where he spent 
tho xeraamder of his life. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV, 

* SutHfl 01 Soldan means « 5 . King of Kangs 

* IJio Ciibph sent liira the Ofle of Veil, whjtli sigaifiea fneud and 
Load, also sen ant and valet It was aftewards, on the paraent of a laj-^e 
Bvmi, changed to Fa^t, -wliick signifies mostcy or coinniandei 

’ Anhnhvariasvas founded A D 740, and utteily destroyed A n 1204- 
*■ TIio annual amount of dutv paid on juiposts to Anhulavsirnivna 250,000/ 
ei^nal at least to ouo tiidlion at present The following aneedote ts told by 
the Arabian clijomder, m evidence of its lest popnlation —“One day a 
svonisiiwho Lad lost Lei liusbind went to the prince and related hermus- 
foiUine lie ordered the herald to proclaim, that whoever went hy the 
name of Knnoli, the Mind of an eye, should appear at the sltiu of justice, 
when, lo! 900 persons, hlmd of on eie, and each heanng the nsma of 
Koooli, appealed, Ihe daiconsotote wifa went throngli the nnke, and 
yet liar husband was not there, nor was he found till a second piodamation 
was issued' ” 

■' There were gold names at that hme an Snzerat, and Oejlon, wlacnee 
came nil tlie precious stones of Hindostan, was ono of its dependencies It 
appears from the Sacred HistoncalBooli of Cejlon, theMahaiansi, descnhjn" 
the imotigo of Buddim, that the island was at tliat time a dependency of 
India , It was not till a n 1290 that the Jung Vizavabahii recovered hia 
independence and shooh off the Indian )ol e 

* Ihero were two other sun temples at Juggpinintli mid Benaies 

' "Chnsufi, called Shama from his darh complevion, troicBed to tbs 
tlltima fhnle antli his friend Arguna Tndishtni, the abdicated Lord Para- 
mount of India, find BaJdeo, and performed his uhlntions at the ehnne of 
tlioLord of the Moon, he then took slietter from the noon-daj lieat, and 
slept nnder tm -umhnigeoiiB peepnl milsthe slept a forosler, mistaimg- 
the padina, oriotus-Iile mark on the sole of liis feet, for the ejea ofa 
deer, shot bm dead "—Tod compare deaths of Balder the BeaufifiJ, shot 
ro the h«i with nn nnow made of mistletoe, and of Achilles 

* Sun, or Miihadoo, was also worshipped here under the title of Swavam 

Lath, the " £ clf-CMStent ” ^ 
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* No transniigralion ih do dreaded bj tlic fnithfii] Buddlufil fta that into 
a "ft Oman or a doj; 

1 ho lains coiisulcred vt an honour to ]ia\c their danghtora admitted 
’* Calihno 

J ho lemplc rvao *^50 foot round, 117 long, and 7 J broad It -waa larger 
than tho ‘lompli of &ion, and in tlioao dn} a and pountucs tho iTowiali 
histonim sina that nono auoh had uer hetn hmU ” — lod 
’^lUo idol \\ II*! mado of oiio stone 70 f at high, and, according to the 
Brahniina, liiul hoou woiaiiiitped on (hat spot four thousand jeais 
'''* Olio reason for iho htno antipathy of Alalmioud to tho imago at 
*301111111.11(11 iniij lm^o aiiaon fioin tin, bduf cominon aihongsL Iho Jfabo- 
inedaiis ol that tiiiio, that it iMin a countorpait of tho idol fomieiH 1101 - 
shippcd bj tho idolaters of Jfeeca 

Ihoro IS o\ei\ ii.nsoii to bolioie that these omrmoiia oiiioralda and 
iiihics mroiuoioly pliss , nccoidmg to I heophraatna, tho rgyjitians orcolod 
111 tbo teiiiplo of Tupitcr Amnion an obelisk of four eincrnlds, that is 
coloiiRd glass, dO mbits high and 4 iii bioadlh, or 00 foot by C foot 
Plmy iiicntions aiiothti colossal Btntuo of Sciapie, 01 tho Sun, nine cnhits 
high, of 0110 emerald 

Sesoslna jiresontod llio King of India ono of four cubits high , these 
must hnrohoon glnas 3 oi othei pnitieiilars boo Plmy, hb xwin Hcel 10 
'ilua luby woighed 4150 inielcnlfl, or Clb 8or , tho largest in tho Ircnatiry of 
Dolhi yoighod 17 nuflkiils 

AltMuidor found m tho Ireiisuiy of Povsia 380,000 talonts of gold, 
about 80,000,000f ])aMd took lioiu tho Aloabitos and Philisluics 100,000 
talonlaof gold, 1,000 000 1 dents of eihor, as Inch, Botling tho TeariBh talent 
of gold at Its Blntcd sahio of 0,175?, and that of Mherat 812/, make up 
tlio luciediblo Bum ofiniio hundiod imllions — Ohrmucles ^\n 

Atlioiiroua najs (hat tho tioasuros taken at Niiiosoli, at tho death of 
Bardanapalus, amounted to a Ihousand mjriadsof talents of gold, and ten 
tiuicB as nianv of aihcr ! 1 'Ihoio yeic three kind of tidculs — Iho Itnan 
01 Luboean talonb Pluemcian, the JowipIi It is impossible to Itnow 
which is me sill 

Oiuuh^ BOS himself slow Apia tho hull god, and dcstioj’od osorv puest 
ho could find 

See iod s Ilnjasihau — ChriHua was tho Shoplioid Qod 
” llabscholini itprosonled to Alalimoiid '* that U was the custom for 
tho kings of that country, wlioii an enemy vras in tlioir pow ei, to piopaio for 
him a dark dwelling below their own royal scat, sslieio cjiUEUiig him to bo 
soiiled on a Ihione and kept elosolt eoiifinod, only a small hole la to bo Uf( 
open through whrelv ho might loeciso his daily food * 

Iho old Begnnr Somroo, bung icnlous ot hoi huahniids attention to 
ono of tho ladies of lior court, Imd a pit dug under hoi bod 111 oidor that not 
a groan ehould oscapo her folino teiongo, and thoro stall od Iho wiotchcd 
girl to death I 

Aiultmo killed Buripides by dropping a tortoise on hia bald head, 
mialakiiig it for a atone 
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CHAP Y 

AD 1026—1080 

THE PERp:- OF MAHMOnD AND HIS ARMT — HIS EETCIW TO lIOtJI.TJlN — 
HC EVrENOS HIS EIIPIRE — ADVANCE OF THE TARTAR HORDES — 'THE 
LAST CAilPAICH OF MAHHOtTD — - RI8 DEATH 

After an absence of two years and sis months Mahmoud 
set out onks letuin to Ghizm, bntit was only to encounter 
danger more terrible and destruction more imminent 
than any that had as yet crossed his path of conquest 
A Biahimn of the slirine of Somnauth, dispossessed ol 
Ins wealth and maddened at the impious desecration oi 
all he esteemed sacred, assumed the character of a guide, 
and volunteeied to conduct the army by a shorter route 
to Moultan His services weie accepted, and for three days 
he led them thiough the de&erts of Scmde without watei 
and without food When accused of treachery he proudly 
confessed the ruse, and whilst endnnng the terrible 
penalty of bemg flayed ahve, gloned in an act that 
brought sudden destiuction on so many of the enemies 
of his gods Mahmoud letiaced his steps with much 
labour, and one third of his army had penshed before 
he leached MoulUn Tins was his last invasion of India, 

and with the exception of an expedition, undertaken 
durmg the next yeai, in which he almost extemmated 
the Jits'^, a nation hving on the south side of the Indus, 
in one of the fiercest iiver fights on record, he nevei 
again set foot in Hindostan 

Mahmoud made altogether twelve expedrtrons into the 
devoted land of India, and on each occasion leturned 
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with increased glory and wealth. He had utterly de- 
stroyed Nagracot, Tannassar, Muttra, and Somnauth,— the 
four most holy shrines of the Hindoos, — and pillaged 
Delhi, Canoiije, and Anhulwarra, their most magnificent 
cities. He had annexed Moultan, Peshawur, and Cash- 
mere, and had overrun Handostaii as far as Delhi and 
Guzerat, and the frontiers of Malwa. He did not perma- 
nently occupy any portion of these conquests, but he left 
terrible evidence of his power to do so at will. He 
proved to a rapacious world the absolute truth of the 
fabled wealth of India ; and opened out that military 
road of invasion by which succeeding armies of 'con- 
querors have ever found a ready access to the fertile 
plains of Hindostan. 

We must not suppose that, great as they were, his 
Indian conquests were enough to satisfy the restless 
ambition of the victorious Mahmoud. Hotvdthstanding 
his expeditions to that wretched country, he found time 
to conquer and annex the kingdom of Ghaur, a coimtiy 
of unequalled strength, belonging to the Soor tribe of 
Aftgbans. He defeated his father-in-law, Elich, the Hsbec 
king of Casbgar, and took his country. He added to the 
kingdom of Ghizni, Seistan, between the mouths of the 
Indus and Persia. He conquered Irak, Georgia, and 
the whole of eastern Persia, and established his son in 
the government of Ispahan ; and it was only the high- 
spirited letter of a chivalrous woman that induced him 
to spare the dynasty of Bowides, the emperor of western 
Persia. “ Dming the life of my husband,” wrote the Sul- 
tana-mother, when threatened wfith his invasion, “ I was 
ever apprehensive of your ambition. He was a prince 
and a soldier wmrthy of your arms. He is now no 
more. His sceptre has passed to a -woman and a child, 
and you dare not attack their infancy and wealoiess. 
How inglorious would be your conquest, how shame- 
ful j’-onr defeat ! And yet,” adds tliis artful ladj^, “ the 
events of war are in the hands of the Almighty.” 
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At this period the empire of Hahmoud far exceeded 
that of any living sovereign. He ruled supreme from 
Cashmere to Ispahan, and from the Caspian to the sacred 
Ganges. The whole Mahomeckin world looked to him 
as its chief ; and while some of his legions protected 
the weaiy march of pilgrims to their holy Mecca, othei s 
proclaimed the worship of the one God and his Prophet 
amidst oceans of blood thousands of miles aivay in the 
sacred cities of Hmdostan. 

In those turbulent times tlie very size of the empire 
constituted its chief danger. Ho sooner did the viceroys 
of provinces, themselves comprising noble kingdoms, find 
themselves free from the immediate control of the su- 
preme sovereign than they immediately aimed at inde- 
pendence. The varied and often opposing interests of 
the several provinces encouraged their ambition, and 
prevented the centralisation indispensable to lasting 
empire. Already, even at the zenith of its glory, the 
empire of Ghizni showed imraistakcable evidence of the 
disruption that has limited the duration of all the great 
einpiies of the East ; and the very same train of circum- 
stances that secured the empire to tlie father of Mah- 
moud lost it to his sous. 

The danger of his overgrown empire was forcibly 
placed before the monarcli by an old ivoman, who came 
to demand redress for the death of her son, who, together 
with a number of merchants, was hilled by robbers in 
the deserts of Hedubendan. In vain Malimoud urged 
the impossibility of keeping order in so remote a part of 
Ins dominions “ Why, then, do yon take countries,” 
said she, “ which you c.arinot goveni, and for the protec- 
tion of whicli you must answer in the day of judgment?”^ 
Aheady the lumble of that great northern toirent, that 
■nas to overrun the eastern world and sweep away all 
tracGs of ciiihsalion from the fairest lands of Asia, was 
heard on the frontieis of his kingdom. 

Tile vast deserts, extending from the borders of civilised 
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Asia far awaj? into the northern wilcls of Tlu.ssia and Cliina, 
have from time immemorial been the heritage of nume- 
rous pastoral tribes of Oimds and Turkomans. Obliged 
to tend tlieir flocks over boundless wild,?, and often to 
contest witli their noighboui’s the right of pasturage, tliese 
liardy shepherds are horsemen from their birth, and be- 
come warriors at an age when tlm jronth of otlier nations 
have scarce learned to draw the bow ; even tlicir women 
display the hardihood and warlike skill usually confined 
to the stronger sex. 

The first emigration of those harder ITortlimen com- 
menced at the beginning of the tenth century. Passing 
from their inhospitable dcscrt.s beyond the Caspian and 
the sea of Aral, tlie}^ slowly pressed on to the more sunny 
regions of Persia and Samarcand. detaining their aver- 
sion to tlie life of a town, and refusing to submit to the 
ch'udgery of agriculture, foi* the sake of supporting tliom- 
solves on the “ toji of a weed,” as they called wheat in de- 
rision, they neglected all the arts and acicucos, as the 
signs of an efreminato I’ace, and devoted themselves en- 
tirely to the practice of war. Totally illiterate and unable 
to read or write, they elected their kings by lot, and 
when they signed a treaty, dipped their hands in ink, and 
made an impression of it on paper.® 

They embraced the creed of Mahomed as they ad- 
vanced south, and gradually acquired territory and power 
in Transoxiaua and Charizme, the seats of oriculnl science 
and loaruing. The declining power of the Caliphs was 
quite insutficieiit to stay the torrent ; whilst thoii' lieute- 
nants, over aiming at indepemleucc, welcomed with plea- 
sure the most useful of mercenary troops ; till, in less than 
a hundred years, their power far exceeded that, of thaso 
who had encouraged their advance, and the dopeiKlonce 
of mercenary service gave place to the hiumhty insolence 
of conquest. 


Mahmoud himself had encouraged the advance of these 
hardy warriors, as invaluable in his endless expeditious to 
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India ; and he discovered too late that the fierce hordes 
he had fostered for the destruction of his foes, sought 
but the opportunity to turn' and rend himself. 

Inquiring one day of Ismael, a celebrated chief of the 
Seljuk tribe, who dwelt at BoHiara, what number of men 
he could furnish for the military service — “ Send one of 
these arrows,” rephed the haughty chief, “ to the camp of 
Seljulc, and 50,000 warriors will mount their horses ; if 
you want more, send this arrow to the tnbe of Bahk, and 
50,000 more will answer the summons ; but if you want 
to know our full force, send round this bow, and, as it 
circulates, 200,000 horsemen will flock to your standard.” 
Alarmed at the proximity of such powerful allies, Mah- 
moud attempted to remove ins Turkomans mto the heart 
of lOiorassan ; but it was too late. Having once tasted 
the delights of the pleasant regions of the south, they 
were loth to return again to then nortliern wilds. They 
withdrew their tnbute, declared their independence, and 
invaded the northern pronnces of Hhkni, and haring de- 
feated his genera], Amm Toos, were pressing on to tlie 
capital itself, when Mahmoud, hastily collecting his troops, 
drove^them back with great slaughter ; but their retreat 
was like the wave of the rising storm that surges back 
hut to return udth greater fiiry. A few years later they 
appeared again in overwhelming numbers, and seized the 
empire with resistless might 

This was the last campaign of the great warrior Mah- 
moud, and Ills triumph was saddened by the conviction 
that the splendid empire he had raised with so much 
labour, and cemented with so much blood, awaited but 
hi8 death to pass from the hands of his children. 

^ Avarice and the lust of dominion were tlie ruling pas- 
sions of Malimoud, and no conqueror ever obtained more 
completely his heart's desire ; but Ins latter days show 
tiut the possession of all that he had so much coveted 
auorded no gratification, and only added poignancy to tlie 
gi^et of his approaching end. 
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A few days before liis deatli lie entered bis ti’easiuy, 
and sirn'eyedj witli moui’nful eyes, tbe vast and varied 
accuinuktions of a Hfe of conquest and pillage. After 
gazing long and eai'nestly on all that be bad acquired 
witli so mucb labour, be burst into tears, and closed tbe 
doors vdtbout disxributing any portion of that wealth that 
was so soon to pass altogether fi'om bis pcfssession, 

Tbe next day, recbuing on a couch, be reviewed 100,000 
foot, 50,000 liorse, and 1300 elephants ; but tbe dying 
warrior could not gaze unmoved on tbe companions of 
Ins dangers and tbe instruments of bis gloiy; be wept 
bitterly as legion after legion of victorious troops passed 
before him,, and retired m auguisb to bis palace, never 
again to sliow himself to bis subjects. IVliat a satire on 
the vanity of bnman ambition I He looked on “ all tiie 
works bis bands bad T\n-ougbt, and on tbe labour be bad 
laboured to do, and behold all was vanity and vexation 
of spuitj and there was no profit under the sun.*’ 

In that gorgeous abode called the Palace of Delights, 
raised with the plunder of Hindoo cities, and gbtteriug 
with tbe ti’easures of unnumbered sluines, tbe soul of tlie 
gi'eat Mahmoud was reqiured of liim, in tbe 63rd yearvif 
bis age and tbe olth of bis reign.'^ He was biuied by 
torchlight, and three miles south of Gbizni ma 3 ^ still be 
seen tlie cupola that surniounts bis grave. It is only 
fifteen years ago that tbe armies of a nation, whose name 
even was not then known in tbe East, bore back in tiiiunpb 
to tbe capital of Hindostan tliose world-renowned gates of 
sandal-wood that, tom from tbe temple of Somnautb by the 
great warrior biinself, were raised by liis successors to adorn 
bis grave. To this daj' tbe priests of tbe Moslem faith read 
tbe Hoi an over tbe tomb of tins true son tbe Prophet.® 

The life of IMahmoud was one of uninteiTupted warfare. 
He conducted in person nineteen campaigns, and was vic- 
toiions m thii'tj* sieges and battles, witliout once snfi’ering 
defeat. His marches are some of tbe most snijiiising on 
lecoid, Ho climate alaniiod.no seasons deterred biur and 
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he faced with equal indifference tlie dreary taUelands 
of Persia and Tartaiy, the mighty streams of the Pum 
jaub, the deserts of Scinde, and the eternal snows of 
Thibet. Whilst on the north he held in check the 
ifsing power of the Tartars, south, east, and west lie 
extended Ine empire and his faith; he seated his sons 
on the thrones of Balkh and Ispahan, and nominated 
the sovereigns of Dellii and Guxerat ; he encouraged the 
arts and sciences, and rendered his capital the most 
polished and gorgeous city of the East. Altogetlier, when 
we carefully examine his exploits, we find tliat few of the 
world’s conquerors have estabhslied a reputation equal to 
that of this Great King of the East. The Mussulman 
liietorians paint him a benefactor of the human race, a 
monarch who conferred liappiness on the world, and 
reflected glory on the faith of Mahomed ; whose accession 
iiluimnated the earth with the bright torch of justice, and 
cherished it with the beams of beneficence ; whilst the 
Hindoos desenbe him as a consuming firebrand, whose 
only claim, to immortality rests on the magnitude of his 
enmes ; but we must remember that one is the account 
of those who grew rich by his conquests and gloried in 
lus fanaticism ; the other, of those whose temples he piol- 
hited, and whose cities he destroyed. 

If fairly judged, he is neither better nor worse than all 
tlie other great scourges of the human race. Wlien wc 
carefully examine his exploits, wc find that few of the 
world’s conquerors have been more successful in war, and. 
without sharing the ivonder of his countrymen at his 
virtues®, we must acknowledge that few have eclipsed 
him in the aits of peace. 

He was less brutal tlian Attila, Alaric, and others who 
preceded him in the realms of conquest, and his extermi- 
nating zetil for the faith of Mahomed was, a very few 
years afterwards, more than equalled by Uiat of the fierce 
soldicm of the cross. "With all his faults he was a gi'eat 
Vfa-nior and a sound Mussulman ; whether for good or 

r 
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evil, no name has ever been more loudly trumpeted 
through the jfiast, and, for ceYituries after his death, Bin- 
doo and Persian, Tartar and Turk, recounted mth awe 
the glories of the great Mahmoud of Ghizni, 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V. 

’ Tlio Jits, wliefber Icnoivn as Gates, Yutes, Jits, Jute, or Jats, were at 
one time proitaWy the moat numerous race in India; in the fourth century 
they cstobliahed a Jit Wngdom in the Ponjauh. Baher tells us that evetj' 
time he crossed the Indus ho was harassed by them. Nearly all the 
peasanfB of the Punjaub are said to belong to this triPe. 

~ Might we not apply the moral to our OTergrown possessions in India? 

“ Some of the'sc niaiha of the first Tartar Emperors were long preserved 
with the greatest Toneration, as the most sacred TeUcs and memorials, — 
Sagi-edo, 100 

lie died of stone. 

^ Mahmoud was a bigoted Sunni' the Sunnis beliero Mabomedaa tra- 
ditions, and follow the three first Khalifa. The Sheas are foUowem of Ali 
and the twelve Imauma. TJio Tuihs adhere to the former, the Persians to 
the latter, form. 

® The following epitaph, in Persian, was carved on his tomb; — “When 
we consider all the virtues of this great prince, we con scarcely heliovo he 
came into the world as other men." 
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CHAP. 7I-. 

A.D. lOSO— 1040. 

EEIOUS OF MUSAOOD AND MODOOD, 

M/amouD had. twin sons, — ^Mnsaood and Mohammed, 
— ^the former the eldest by a few hours. Musaood was 
a bold, daring youth, generous and recMesB of all, save 
the enjoyment of the hour. Mohammed, on the other 
hand, wag crafty and ambitious, and lost no opportunity 
of trying to secure the succession to the empire, No man 
knew better than Mahmoud the superior claims possessed 
by Musaood for the sovereignty of the warlike nobles 
of his empire, and feehng that, in spite of his predilections 
in favour of Mohammed, Musaood would one day be 
king, he asked him how he would live with his bro- 
ther after Ms death.” “ As you did ivith your brother 
Ismael, the son of Subuctugi,” was the ready answer oi 
the headlong youth ; but he gave his father no cause to 
doubt his filial obedience, aud during his hfetime em- 
ployed himself in the congenial occupation of war and 
conqnest^on the northern frontier of the empire. At 
the time of the death of Mahmoud at Ghizni, Musaood 
was at his government at Ispahan, whilst Mohammed 

was at Gourgan, one of the maritime provinces of the 
empire. 

Mentally and physically the brothers afforded much 
the same contrast as Pichard of the lion Heart and the 
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■svily and piisillanimo\is Joliii Lackland. Mnsaood was 
rasli, fierce, intemperate, and thoughtless ; but generous 
to a fault, and iiuefiualled amongst the sovereigns of his 
age for strength and intrepidity ; his arrow could pierce 
the strongest mail and stay the charge of an elephant ; 
and few of his subjects could lift his mace with one 
hand. He despised all the arts of diplomacy and in- 
trigue, and trusted to the strength of his own right arm 
alone to secure his right to the throne. Being once 
told that the Court Moolah, taking advantage of his 
father’s avowed preference for his brother, had dared to 
read his name first in the Ediutba, or prayer for the 
royal family, he answered with a gay smile, “ Give your- 
self no concern ; the "world is for the longest sword ^ 
a principle he was at any moment ready to maintain. 
Mohammed, on the other hand, was crafty, treacherous, 
and politic; carefully subseiwieut to the wishes of his 
father, and intent only on securing his own succession to 
the tlu'one. 

On liearing of his father’s death, Mohammed marched 
with .all speed to Ghizni, and ascending the mnsnud, 
opened the imperial treasuries, and sought to palliate his 
usurpation by lavish gratuities. 

When Mnsaood heard of tliis treason, he settled trust- 
worthy governoi's over his provinces, and inardicd to 
Glnzni, sending word, at the same time, to his brother, 
that he had no desire to set aside the will of his father ; 
that indeed his present possessions were ample for his 
wishes ; and that he only insisted upon his right to have 
his name read first ip the Khutba. Mohammed treated 
\vith contempt this temperate request, and marshalhng 
liis troops, mardied to meet Mm. The gallant Mnsaood 
was iiatiu’ally the object of the love of the warrior's and 
nobles who had fought and conquered with Ins warlike 
father; and before the annies met a conspiracy was 
formed to seize his brother, and unite the mutinous 
troops with those of their legitimate sor^ereign. 
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Ae the ingratitude of Moliammed was greater than 
that of Ills uncle Ismael, on a similar occasion, so was the 
revenge of Musaood more terrible than that of Mahmoud 
After executing those of the omralis and nobles who 
han encouraged his brother’s usurpation, he passed the 
“fire pencil”" over his eyes, and condemned him to 
imprisonment for life ; but by one of those strange 
caprices of fortune that become remaricable when afiect- 
iug kings, he again, at the end of nine years, regained 
botli liberty and sovereign power ; and, unehasteued by 
misfortune, repaid with interest the punishment he had 
so justly incurred. 

In lOBl, Musaood marched from Baikh to reduce 
Cutch and Mackeran, the maritime provinces of Persia ; 
but he was soon recalled fi'om the scene of his success 
to Ghizni, whence ominous reports reached him of the 
power and ravages of his fierce neighbours the Tui'ko- 
mans ^ These warhke emigrants, introduced by Mah- 
moud into his teiritoiy to assist in his Indian warn, were 
rapidly changing their ancient character fox one more 
noble and mote destructive. The shepherds were con- 
vevtftd vatCr rcfcfeejs., ths imto of tm- 

9[uerors, till gaining confidence with success tliey soon 
d^ed to measure their strength with the proudest sove- 
reigns of Asia 

The haughty Musaood could not be induced to look 
upon them as an enemy more formidable than the wOd 
tribes of the vast desert. He was ignorant of their 
power._ and would takA no means to resist them. In 

Shorassan urged that his enemies, 
aituougli at first but a swarm/ of ants, were now little 
snakes, and, unless instantly emshed, would acquhe the 
venom and magnitude of serpents.” He clii not con- 
descend to march against them in person, and contented 
himself with receiving a feigned biibmission from the 
chiefs, in which they declared " tliat they were the Idncr’b 
serv^ants, and not at all desirous to ch'^turb anybody Init 
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his enemies ; they merely desired an annual subsidy to 
enable them to live at home without plunder, or to be 
led out to war that they might exert their skill in what 
they reckoned their only profession.” But this humility 
was simulated. Eveiywhere they appeared in arms. One 
after another his generals were defeated and driven hack, 
till Samarcand, and the vast regions beyond the Oxiis, 
were for ever lost to his empire. 

But notivithstanding tlie growing powers of liis Turko- 
man neighbours, the einpb'e of Ghizni at this period ex- 
tended from the Indus to Ispahan ; its capital wa-s the 
most magnificent in the East; and seated on a golden 
throne studded vdtli jewels, and canopied with a crown 
of pure gold weighing more than a ton % suspended by a 
golden chain, ite sovereign was still the richest in the 
known world. 

In the year a.d. 1032, Musaood conferred the ensign 
of royalty upon his eldest son Modood, and sent him to 
the government of Balkh, whilst he himself marched to 
Hindostan ; and having harried the country from Attack 
to within forty miles of Delhi, fixed his second son Mug- 
dood on the throne of Lahore. In the mean time the 
ominous shadow of Turkoman invasion that for years had 
been creeping over the kingdom of Ghizni, again assumed 
definite proportions ; the mighty host that had been again 
‘and again broken and scattered by the strong hand of 
Mahmoud, burst at length with resistless fury on the 
kingdom of his son. 

In 1030, Togrul Bey, the sofi of Michael, the son of 
Seljuk, was chosen sovereign by lot ^ , and invested ivith 
the insignia of royalty in the city of ISfishabur, the capital 
of Khorassan. “ It would be superfiuous," says the great 
historian, “ to praise the valoui’ of a Turk ; ” and the am- 
bition of Togrul was equal to his valour. 

Nothing could withstand the fierce onslaught of this 
desert piunce, backed by a nation to whom war was more 
an occupation than a trade. Almost without a struggle 
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he drove back the generals of Musaood, clepnvea him of 
the eastern, provinces of Persia, and pressed hard on his 
Indian possessions. In the west he anniliilated the dynasty 
of the Bowides, and transferred the sceptre of Irak, from 
the Persian to the Turkish nation, whilst by the coniniest 
of Persia he approached the Eomati country, and “ the 
shejiherd presumed to send an anibassador to demand 
tiibute of the emperor of Constantinople.” ^ 

Convinced at length of the magnitude of the danger 
that tlueatened his empire, Musaood returned in haste to 
Gliizni, and ooHecting all available troops, marched to 
Balldi to meet Togrul in person; hut such was the 
insolence of the enemies he had despised, that, no sooner 
had he quitted Ins capital, than Tiggi, a renowned partisan 
of the Turkomans, advanced by forced marches from 
Kliorassan to Ghizni, and met with no repulse till he 
had rifled the kings stables and grossly dishonoured the 
capital. 

At the approach of Musaood, Togml retired towards 
Khoraesan, wlnther he was followed by Musaood, who 
spent th,e spring of A. D. 1038 in the city of Nishabur. 
At 'iengfr, alter several unsuccessitil attempts at a com- 
promise, he marched against his waiy foe who awaited 
ium at Zendccan®, a small town of Khorassau, two days 
distant from Maru. The first onslaught of Musaood was 
successful, and die Seljuki were driven back; but having 
earned the pursuit too far, big troops were suddenly sur- 
rounded, and after a gallant resistance defeated with, 
great slaughter Well did Musaood bear the name of 
Pustum" on Oiis fatal day, and never did monarch dispky 
more daring and prowess m defence of Ms throne ; hut it 
ivas in vain ; deserted by his troops, all lost but his honour, 
he w’as at length forced to Hy to Ghor, whence he retired 
to Ghizni. 

The victory of Zon decan was attended by the most im- 
portant results throughonl the length and breadth of Asia. 
It terminated, almost without a struggle, the dynasty of 
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the Abbaseide Caliphs and placed the shepherd Idngs on 
the throne of Bagdad. The Caliph was deprived of aTJ 
secular power, and, like the Pope of Home, retained only 
his spiritual supremacy, while Togrul was appointed tem- 
poral vice-regent of the Moslem world.® Dispirited by 
his defeat, shorn of his magnificent possessions beyond the 
Oxus, and threatened in his very capital by the mountain 
AlTghans, Musaood, formed the resolution of abandoning 
Ghizni, and retiring witli his treasure to Lalioro. Leav- 
ing his son Modood to defend Balkh, and despatching 
Mugdood to Monltnn, he commenced Iris melancholy 
march towards his Indian provinces ; not as of old, for 
the sake of conquest n.nd rapine, hut to seek a refuge his 
race could scarcely claim from the princes of Hindostan. 

The hand of destiny fell heavdyAn the fallen Musaood. 
On the banks of the Glielum his slaves and soldiers muti- 
nied and rifled his treasure, and, dreading the results of 
tlieir treachery, seized and dehvered liim to his blind 
brother, Mohammed. The revenge of Mohammed was 
not bloody, lint was more galling than death to tlie proud 
soul of his biotlior. Musaood was confined in the castle 
of Kirri, and denied the retinue and luxuiy due to his 
rank. On one occasion, being in. want of the necessaries 
of life, he sent to request some money from his brother, 
who returned an insulting message with tlie pitiful sum 
of .500 dirms. “ 0 wonderful I 0 wonderful cast of Pro- 
vidence," said Musaood, on receiving it. “ O cruel reverse 
of fate. Yesterday was I not a mighty prince, three thou- 
sand cfimels bending under my treasure ? To-day, I am 
forced to beg the mere mockery of my -wants ! ” But his 
kingly dignity did not desert him. Borrowing 1000 dirms 
from Ids sorrowing attendants, he gave them as a present 
to the messenger, telling him, at the same time, to take 
back to his brother the paltry sura, which could only liave 
been proflered in derision. 

Incapacitated by his blindness fi’oni exercising sovereign 
power, iMohammed laised to the throne Ins eldest .son, 
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Ahmed, a prmce of fierce and implacable natm’e, who, 
without seeking his father’s consent, went to KIrri, and 
slew his uncle Musaood with every adjunct of cruelty and 
insultd® 

Mohammed ivept bitterly when told of his brother’s 
death, and "wrote to Modood to disown the deed; but 
tears did not stay the hand of Modood. Marching from 
Balkh to Ghizm, he received the homage of his capital, 
and immediately advanced against Ahmed, whom he de- 
feated and took prisoner. The revenge of Modood was 
very terrible : he slew eveiy soul belonging to the family 
of his uncle, -with the exception of Abdul Sahim, who 
alone had shown tenderness to the fallen Musaood in his 
captivity.” Musaood reigned nine years ; he was a brave 
prince, and geiieious ; -but was indolent, and wantmg in 
the sustained energy necessary to empire in those turbu- 
lent days. Deprived of the vast regions of Transoxiana, 
IQiorassau, and eastern Persia, and prevented by the state 
of his northern frontier from adding to his Indian posses- 
sions, the power of Musaood was latterly restricted to the 
mountainous regions of Oabul and Zabulistan, and the 
maritmift. statmof ihsL Indus, and Persia.:, and. during hia 
reign the mighty empire of Mahmoud, that overshadowed 
the Eastern world, showed symptoms of that dechne from 
which no power ever rallies. 

After the death of his uncle and cousins, Modood had 
no relative to fear but lus brother, Mugdood, who, accord- 
ing to the custom of liis race, immediately prepared to 
contest the succession to the throne. Advancing from 
Moultan, at the head of an array of native and foreign 
levies, he rapidly reduced the whole country, from the 
Indus to the sacred city of Tannassar, whence he marched 
to meet Modood near Xahore. The Indian levies of Mug- 
dood far outnumbered the troops of Gliizm. The omraiis 
of Modood’s army were dispuited and preparing to desert, 
when treachery preserved the crown to the eldest son of 
Musaood. The rival a'rmies were ah'eady in sight of 
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each other, when Mngdood and his geneial weic botli 
assassinated by an unknown hand 

Modood retinned to Ghwiu, and liaving ranrued a pim- 
cess of the Scljulv^’, tliese tuibulent ueighbonis nominally 
snbimtted to his lule, and lesigned the piovinces they 
had occupied beyond the Oxus 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI. 

^ Or, "coacom not 3 ourselves 'ulien swoids nro truest, we may wiito what 
foUotve ’’ 

^ Roj alty Tvos alwaj a Winded with a red hot ncedlo diaun across tlio 
pupil 

'' Tbo crown weighed TOrnaiiuds, each innimd weighed 87 Ih a\oitdti- 
pois, which gives n weight of 2,6001b 

* Tho unmcB of tbo candidates were wnltcn on nnow <», which w ero diawii 
from a qmvor by a child Pamis lijstnspos was chosen hj tho noigliing of 
ahorse In ad 700 tho Polish Diothouig unablo to nominate a successor 
to tho throne, they erected a pillar in a laigc plain, and, fiMiig a starting- 
post, decreed that whatever candidate should fir<»t icnoli tho pillar, on a 
certain morning, should ho Inng, nianj mu for such a plate, which was 
won by Lcscus, who shod his hoi^c with non, and showed the ground 

with little iron spihcs Howoiei, being discovcied, ho wag shinned alno 

(Tho same cruel device was tried with Blinh Bonny at Goodwood two 
yeaia eitico ) 

' Seo Gibbon 

® rainoue for tho production and niamifoctuio of cotton 

’ Rustum was tho gieathoro of Peraian romaneo, immoi’tnliacd bj Per- 
dousi in the Shah Kanmia, Musaood for Iiia gallantry was chiistentd 
Rustum II 

® It had lasted 281 yoaia 

® See D IIoi helot 

“ It was long hdiovod he throw luni down a well 

Duiitig the captmty of Musaood, Abdul Rahim wont with Ins brothoi 
Reiman to see him, aihcii tho latter insultingly pulled oft his undos cap 
and thiew it fioni hmi, Abdul Rahim immediately replaced it on tho kings 
head with much respect, chastiaiug his hiothei for his mean and barbarous 
bohai loui 
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CHAP, m 

A.D. 104:4—1186. 

THE I’HINCES OF IKPH, COSIBINE TO SHAXE OFF THE .MUSSULMAN TOKE. — 

THE HEATH OF JIODOOD AT GHIZNI, THE HEIGH.S OF IBRAEllI, MTJSAOO®, 

ETJIAM, AiT) CHGSERO I, ANfa IT — THE DESTRDCTION OF GHIZKI BT 
ALLA.— THE HVKASTT OF MAHMOUD FIMALLT EXTINGUISHED, 

The Hindoo princes of India, "wlio had received nothing 
hnt insult and dishonour from their northern conquerors, 
*\vere not slow to perceive the inroad the domestic quairels 
of its princes, the revolt of the principal governors, and 
the nurcasing encroachments of the Seljnk Turkomans 
had made in the power of the Ghizman empire, and they 

they made a combined attempt to shake off the Mussulman 
domination. 

^ Besuldeo, the Pillar of Victory, King of Delhi, availed 
liimself of the credulity of his subjects, to arouse their 
enthusiasm ; he pretended to have seen a vision, in which 
the great idol of Kagracot, carried away hy JSdahmond 
appeared to him, and warned him that now being re- 
venged on Gliizni, lie intended to return to his former 
abode, and charged him solemnly to meet him there, 
BesuMeo assembled an immense army of credulous 
fanatics, and being joined by the Chohan Mng of Ajmere, 
attacked and took Tannassar and othei* towns, and after 
a siege of four months retook Kagracot. Besuldeo had 
secredy brought with him from Delhi, an idol of the 
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exact tilia])G and mzo of tlial fceixed l)y Mahmoud; and 
the niglif, before Ida trinin]dianf- cntiy if "was accretly 
introduced by the BralimiriB, and placed in the cliief 
Bfjuarc of the city. In the Tnorriing when it was dis- 
covered, I lie erithusiam of the multitude knew no bounds, 
tlic return of the idol from Ghr/Jii, was hailed ns a token 
that the gods themselves had at Icngtli determined to 
drive ibe barbarians from the land of virine. 

Taking advanlngc of tins signal evidence of the favour 
of their deities, a religious war was immediately prcaclicd 
by tliG J3raliminSj throughout tlie Indian tendtories of 
Mtjdood. ib’cm one end of TTindostan to the other; the 
native princes toolc heart, and allied ihcmsolves to the 
Kings of Delhi and Ajniere; thus reinforced, Bcsuldco 
proceeded from victory to victojy, till the Punjaub was 
ovenain and Laboi’e itself invested, 

After a gallant defence of seven months, the garrison 
of Lahoj'c saved themselves by a desjiorato sortie, and the 
Indian tj'oops retired, after tbe first successful campaign 
ever waged against their Moslem oppressors. 

Notwilhslanding liis continued reverses on the side of 
India, Modood was everywhere successful in the north ; 
the Beljuks, who Imd broken faith and advanced on 
Balkh, were rcjmlHed wilb great slaughter, and the 
Kizf'Iebashes of Candahar forced back to the confines 
of Persia, 

Modood died of a liver complaint at GhiKiii, after a 
reign of nine years ; during which he displayed average 
ability, and more than usual virtue. 

The crimes that almost invariably attend the death of 
one Asiatio sovorcign, and the accc,ssioii of another, are 
familiar to all readers of Eastern history ; the only right 
1n the succession timt was never questioned, was that of 
the strong over the weak ; and he who had the will to seine 
and the powoi* io hold, could difijiense with all legal 
right 1,0 the throne, “Make mo King io-day, and kill 
me to-morrow,” said a Prince of the Ommiades, when 
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urged to take part in a conspiracy tliat was to place tlie 
crown on Ins liead ; and tlie nmsnnd was but a sliort step 
from tlie grave to tke greater number of tlie sovereigns 
of Gliiziii. During tlie next nine 3'ear3 foui' sovereigns 
sat on tlic tlirone of Mahmoud, and all from tlie child, 

“ whose uiu’se was rocldng him to sleep after liis rice and 
milk,” to the tjuunt carousing after some deed of blood, 
paid vuth their lives the penalty of their royai birth. 

Modood was succeeded by his infant son, who was 
murdered after six days by his uncle Ah. Aii reigned 
two years and was deposed by Ideshid, a son of Mahmoud, 
who, after forty days of intolerable cmelty, was assas- 
sinated by his omrahs, and Deroch Zaad, a son of 
Musaood, chosen by lot to succeed him, 

Feroch. Zaad died after a comparatively peaceful reign, 
of SIX years, and was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim. 
During this troubled period of fifteen years, Kagi’acofc 
was again taken by the Moslems, and the Hindoos driven 
back; but with this exception the territory left by 
Modood was not extended by the sovereigns of Ghizm. 

The reign of Ibrahim presented an exception to this 
era of turbulence. He was an austere prince, delighting 
in uvl tha, axte. ol Tj/mcn. % ba 'icVlarL 

to the Eamadan, wliich he observed with the greatest 
cure ; he was famed throughout the East for his caligra- 
phy ^ and copies of the Horan in his own handwriting, 
may still be seen in the sacred mosques of Mecca and 
Medina. 

His historians inforius us that, “ m the flower of his 
youth, and amid a paradise of pleasure, he had conquered 
all the sensual appetite ; ” but he had nevertheless thirty- 
six sons, and forty daughters by the ladies of his harem ^ ; 
ah of whom he gave in marriage to learned and religious 
men. Can we wonder that with such rewards Ghiznv 
was esteemed die Dtopia of philosophers and divines.? 
^rahm contracted a marnage for Musaood, the eldest of 
his thirty*bix sons, with the daughter of Mallek, sovereign 
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of the Seljuks, and conclnded a treaty, ceding to the 
Turkomans all tlie countries they had seized on the 
noithern frontier, on condition they observed a strict 
peace- 

He ivas a just prince, and the following anecdote speaks 
well for his humanity. “ One day seeing a prisoner 
carrjdng a heavy stone, his pity was awakened, and com- 
manding him to throw it down, he gave him Iiis hberty. 
The stone remained in the piibhc tlioroughfare, and so 
strict was the law, tliat none dare remove it. Ojie clay a 
courtier’s horse having stumbled over it, lie took the 
opportunity of requesting that it might be removed. 
‘ I have commanded it to be throivn there,’ answered 
Ibrahim, ‘ and there it must remain, as a memorial of 
the misfortunes of war, and my own pity ; for it is better 
for a king to be obstinate, even m his inadvertences, than 
to break Iiis j'oyal word.’ ” 

Ibrahim reigned thirty-one years, and was the conteni" 
porary of Togrul Beg, Alp Arslan the Vahant Lion, 
and Mallek Shah, the three greatest sovereigns of the 
Seljuk Tartars. Seventy years had elapsed between the 
death of Mahmoud and that of Ibrahim, during which the 
Gluznian empii’e rapidly declined towards the north, and 
made but little progress in the direction of Eindostan. 

Musaood n. succeeded his father Ibrahim, and walked 
in his steps. He despatched an. army across the Ganges, 
and carried his conquests farther than any sovereign since 
the days of the great Mahmoud. Giving to the dangerous 
proximity of the Seljiiks he removed his court to Lahore, 
which thus in a manner became the capital of the empire. 
He reigned sixteen years, during which his country flour- 
ished, and his subjects had comparative peace. 

Musaood H. was succeeded by Iiis son Shere, who was 
almost immediately assassinated by his brother ArsiHa ; 
but fratricide soon met its own reward. Byrara, a 
younger broth er,\ fearing a similar fate, fled to his uncle 
Sinjur, diief of the Seb’ulrs, who, espousing his cause, 
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jnarched to GMzni, and defeating Arsilla under ite very 
walls, placed Byram on the throne. Byram made two . 
espcditioLs to India to chastise Balin, viceroy of Bahorej 
who was aiming at independent sovereignty. He was 
■victoiions on "both occasions, and on the second his 
troublesome enemy was effectually disposed of by being 
engulplied with his whole family m a qiiagmira 
But there were other lieutenants of the Ghizuian empire 
equally ambitions with the viceroy of Lahore ; and it was 
the cruelty displayed by Byram in the punishment of one 
of these rebellious piinees that caused the final overthrow 
of the family of Mahmoud. 

The mountainous kingdom of Ghor was still nominally 
a province of the Ghiznian empire. It was conquered and 
annexed by Mahmoud, but continued to he ruled m his 
name and that of his successors by hereditary princes of 
the Soor tribe of Affghans. Its inhabitants laid claim, to 
the highest antiquity of race, and affected a superior 
sanctity on the score that they were specially converted 
by Ali himself, the son-in-kw of the Prophet. Outtub, 
the reigning piince of Ghor, had married the daughter of 
the rebel Balm, and was probably an abettor of bis treason. 
Under the garb cf friendsliip, Byra;s hmuted Inia to 
Ghizoi, and when there treacherously poisoned him, 

Sicf, the brother of Outtub, immediately collected a 
large army, and attacked Ghizni. Byram was driven 
bom his kingdom to the borders of India, and Bief was 
by the consent of the people "crowned in las stead. But 
dunng the winter months Byram returned with a large 
army, and being assisted from withm soon regained his 
capital. 

' taken prisoner, and barbarously tortured and 

slain, whilst his vizier Mujnd, a Syed, or lineal descend- 
ant of the Prophet, was impaiied ahve 
Alia, the brother of Outtub and Sief, who then com- 
manded in Ghor, advanced to avenge Ins brothers and 
the holy Syed ; and in the year 1152 Byram was a second 
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time forced to fiy to India, wliere lie soon died, after a 
disastrous reign of tliirfcy-live years. 

Gliizni was at tliis period without doubt the most 
highly-adorned city of the Eastern world. The mosques, 
the gardens, the bazaars, aqueducts and palaces constructed 
and enriched by the golden harvests of a centmy of suc- 
cessfid pillage of the wealthiest region in the world, had 
inspired the song of many an Eastern poet, and raised the 
envy of the splendid vicars of the Prophet theraseh'es. 
But the fierce soul of Alla, called fi’om his ferocious dis- 
position the “Burner of the World,” experienced no 
spark of tenderness for the luxurious capital of the mur- 
derers of his race. For six days was this fair city and all 
it contained given'over to the ravages of the fierce moun- 
taineers of Ghor, and on the seventh the fury of the flames 
and the immensity of the ruins alone bore witness to its 
former magnificence and extent. 

There was one refinement of cruelty attending the destruc- 
tion of Ghizni that only an Eastern despot could have con- 
ceived and a merciless soldier have executed. A number 
of the first citizens of Ghizni were marched in chains to 
the city of Ghor, a distance of 250 miles, eacli with a bag 
of clay round his neck, which, at the end of their melan- 
choly journey, they were compelled to mix with their own 
blood to compose the mortar for a tower that was to cele- 
brate the destruction of their capital. 

Alla defiled the very graves of the royal family of 
Ghizni ; but in consideration of the valour of Malunoud 
and Musaood, and of the sanctity of Ibrahim, he spared 
their tombs from desecration. 

He returned to Ghor, leaving ruin and desolation 
where all had hitherto been splendour and luxury. ' He 
completed the conquest of the northern provinces of the 
Ghiznian empire, and attacked and took Herat and 
Balkh, but was in his turn defeated by Sinjur the Seljuk, 
and with difficulty escaped with life. He died in A.D, 
1155 three years after the fall of Ghizni. His son sue- 
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ceeded him, liut was killed by the Tui’ks in less than a 
year, and successor. Teas, appointed his brother Mo- 
hammed tlie governor of his Ihcijan provinces. 

Cliusero, the son of Byram, had, in the mean time, ie~ 
treated to Lahore, and ruled there over the Indian pro- 
vinces of Glhizui in comparative peace. He attempted 
to regain his capital, but was defeated by the Turks or 
Moguls, who, on the return of Alla to Ghor, had occupied 
the city. Chusero reigned seven years, and was succeeded 
by his sou Ohusero II. 

Shahab Mohammed, appointed by his brother Yeas 
Eang of Ghor, governor of his Indian provinces, was 
a wairior of the temperament 'Of the great Moham- 
med of Ghizni. War was his occupation and clehglit, 
and during a period of twenty-five yeam his sword 
scarcely Icnew its scabbard. He conquered the valley 
of Peshawur, together with Moidtan ® , and all the pro- 
vinces of the Indus ; and twice he besieged Chusero 
in his capital of Lahore without success, but the third 
time he effected by treacheiy what his arms were unable 
to accomplish. 

On one of the preceding expeditions, Chusero had deli- 
vered lus son to Mohammed as a hostage for Ms good beha- 
viour ; and tllis circumstance was now turned by the crafty 
Prince of Ghor to the final destruction of the family of 
Mahmoud. Giving out that having every confidence in 
the good faith of Chusero, he intended to turn bis 
arms against the Seljuks, he sent back his hostage wnth 
a magnificent retinue by short marches to Lahore ; wljiJst 
Chusero, anxious to embrace his son, advanced by long 
marches to meet Mm, In the mean time Mohammed, 
ivith 20,000 horse, made a circuit, and marcliing with 
incredible speed, got between Cliusero aud his capital. 

This happened in a d. 11S6 ; and a few months later 
Chusero, vdth all his family, wete put to death, and the 
djuiasty of Mahmoud for ever extinguished. This dy- 

G 
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nasty lasted altogether 189 years, duilng "which period 
eleven sovereis^ns reiftticd at Gliizui and two at Lahore. 
Mahmoud was the only gi’eat monarch of his race ; and 
from the hour of his death the empire he had acquired 
M'ith so much labour and blood began to fall away from 
his descendants. In less than 150 years scarcely an acre 
of the mighty empire extending from LeUii to Ispahan 
inherited by Musaood, remained to Chusero. 

The growing power of tlie great Turkoman race hist 
sliook the foundations of the Ghiznivite empire ; but the 
final ruin was caused by internal disruption and weakness. 
During this period imiiimerable warlike expeditions were 
made to Hmdostan, but no warrior of his race ever 
penetrated so far as Mahmoud ; and though in the Pun- 
jaub, and the produces on the Indus, where the con- 
querors had established themselves in force, the customs 
of more northern chmes were blended with those of 
India ; — the tapering minarets of Islam replaced the 
massive temples of the Hindoos, and the classical Sanscrit 
retirecf betbre the tbrcibfe but more barbarous Mnefo- 
stanee ; — Moslem influence was entirely confined to these 
regions ; and even the taking of Cauouje by Mahmoud 
caused as little anxiety to the southern population of Hm- 
dostan as the conquest of Geneva by the Saracens in the 
tenth century did to our own skin-clad countrymen. 

The same year that witnessed the ruin of the Ghiznivite 
dynasty saw also the fall of the Seljuks, who had caused 
it. The power of the Seljuks endured little more than 
sixty years ; but during that short period the valour and 
martial prowess of Togml, Alp Arslan, and Mallek, pros- 
trated all Asia at their feet. The rapid growth of their 
power was the cause of their speedy decHne : and the 
impossibility of maintaining order over boundless regions, 
and restraining the ambition of princely viceroys, caused 
their min, as it had done that of almost every eastern 
empire that had preceded them. TJie lieutenants of 
Siujnr, the son of Mallek, the fourth sovereign of the 
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Seijiiks, contended amongst themselves foi supieiiiacj, 
and diMtled tlie empwe 

In England tbiiteen and m Fiance srs Poveieigns 
weie contemporaiies of the Ghiziuvitc dynasty, ivhjJst, 
dmmg the same period no less than thnty-seven popes 
ascended the chair of St Peter Foui successive dynas- 
ties iisiuped the tin one of England , and it was the spnit 
ofhei people alone tliat saved hei horn hinniliation as 
supieme as that attending the iiim of the last sovereign 
of the house of Mahmoud A consideration of the fol 
lowing shoit chronological daUiviIl show that if India 
had cause to gioau under ciuelty and oppres'^ion, the 
condition of the other portions of the known woild was 
hut httle better : — 

A D 1002 Great massacre of Daaes Ijj Etliclied of England 
1018 Normans iniatle Italj 

1030 Maoteth muidora Duncan and usurps the ciowu of Scotland 

1043 The Trnts suhdue Pei sin 

1036 The Tuilts oveithiorr the Caliphs 

1058 Saiaceas dm en out of SiciN 

1001 Esse of tiioinval factions of Gutlplis and Ghibellines 
1095 Institution of Ordei of Kniphts of Jerusateni 
— - Piist Crusade of Peter the Hermit 
3003 Ciusadcrs tahe Antioch 

SoTOBiitTn tahcsn ’ey GoMroy o5 3Son\ogne 
1138 Saracens dnren out of Portugal 
1147 Second. Crusade of St Bernard 
1187 Jerusalem tahen by Saladin 
1189 Third crusade of Eichaid I and Philip Augustus 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII. 


’ He Tra's nlmoBt a eoatemporan of our own Heniy Eeaucleic 
^ This was a kir lamily , but Tbn Batnta iiieutions a story of an Abyssinian 
pnnee that quite throovs Ibrahim in the shade A noble of Abyssuiia ap- 

■ s all ht to carry 
, - inan) more he 

ISO nioie, lapiied tUe noble « No more ! ” ei^cinimed the soyera^m 
m a rage » Out of my eight, calf , ate there no m omen in my dominions P 
u ey ishmnei, of Morocco, is stud to haae hud 700 aaho up- 
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peared on Tioi’acback as -wamors m the aimy of their fathei^ so notonouB for 
his cruel ferocity 

® Mohammed obtained the city of A.dja by shatagem He sent a pm ate 
message to the raja’s -wifej promising to mniTj her if she iivoiild make away 
•with her husband She thanked him foi his kind offer of matrimony, but 
excused hemelf on the score of being too old, adding, howe'^ er, that she 
Ind a 1 eiy beautiful daughter, -who 1101111? he most happv to become Ins 
bnde , and if, os a niamage portion, he would bestow on hoi the temtoi-v 
of Adja she would soon find means to dispose of the raja Mohammed 
made a feint of accepting the conditions, he inaincd the dauglitei and en- 
rolled her amongst the faithful, the raja -was poisoned, and the faithless 
wife received her due reirard, hy hemg earned off to Gliizni, •where she soon 
after died m pnson 
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CHAP. Yin. 

A.D. 1191 — 1193 . 


KOllMtittD or GEOU IKVADES HGtnOSTAK IS DEFEATED BY PinlOIVItA. — 

niE lIiTEIlSAI. Q!SSEKSK»'S OF THE CHEAT PRINCES OF IKDIA — THE 
QUARUFE BETWEEN PITIIOWRA AND THE KING OF CANOUJE. — PITHOIYIIA 

CARRIES OIF THE DAUGHTER OF JEICDUND, AND RETREATS TO DELHI 

THE FALL OF DELHI, AND THE DLATH OF PITHOWEA AND HIS FOLLOWERS, 

Tiin mountain region of Olior, situated midway between 
Cabul and Balkli, was the nursery of the fierce Aifgbaii 
races who, for five centuries, famished tlie greater number 
of the monarchs of Hindostan. Possessing the main chan- 
nel by which the wealth of Ind flowed from the banks 
of the Indus to the great cities of Palkh, Bokhara, and 
Samarcand, the Aflghans were a race ol warrior merchants 
who, by turns, monopolised or taxed tlie overland trade 
through their dominions. 

We have seen how Ala, the “ Burner of the World,’* 
destroyed the fair city of Ghizni. His triumph w'as short. 
The following year lie was attacked and taken prisoner 
by the Seljuk Turcomans, and lus capital pillaged. He 
was soon restored to liberty, wlieu liis conquerom in turn 
succumbed before tlie fierce onslaught of a more northern 
nice of warriors.* He did not long sundve lus captirity, 
and died after a tuibulent reimi of four voars, 

O *- 

He w-as succeeded by Ids son, Seif, who was assas- 
'iiiated by one of liis chiefs in less than a year. 
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Glieias, liie cousin, immediately mounted the tlu'ono, 
and associated his brothor, Mohammed Shabah, -with 
him in the government. Ghcia.s appeals to have been 
an indolent prince, l4iking bis case at Uerat and Gliizni, 
and only occasionally rousing himself to take part in the 
nneensing ware that constituted tbc occupation of his 
brother. 

Wo have already seen how Mohammed of Ghor, after 
two nnsucccspful invasions, finally captured Lahore, the 
last stronghold of Olursoro, and utterly extinguislied the 
last sovereign of the fallen house of Mahmoud. 

Thei’e was now no JLissulman po'wer between Moham- 
med and the wealth of India, and lie lost no time in 
clutching the prize that lay within his grasp ; and in a.d. 
jllOi he advanced into Ilindoslan, and invaded the 
kingdom of Ajmcre. 

])elhi and Ajmerc were, at this period, united under 
Pithowa, chief of the Chohans, the most ancient of the 
princely races of Kajpoot. He was their Paladin, de- 
scribed by their jiocts as “an autumnal moon, for an orna- 
ment to the tribe of the Chohans.” Under his banner 
fought all that was brave and noble in ITindostan. The 
two armies met on the banks of the Sirsutti, fourteen 
miles from Tannassav, and about eiglity from Delhi. The 
contest was long and force; but "at length the native 
powers gained the advantage, and the Jloslems were 
jbreed to give way. Desperate at the prospect of defeat 
by a foe he was accustomed to despise, Mohammed dis- 
played the devotion that had saved his gi’cat predecessor 
in conquest on a similar occasion. Conjuring his omrahs 
in the name of the Prophet to follow him to glory or 
death, he headed a f ercc charge, .and, singling out the King 
of Delhi, engaged him in mortal combat. 

Well did Mohammed sustain the hereditary valour of 
his Aflghan lineage. Although only on horseback, he 
attacked the war elephant of Pithowrn, and such was his 
unequalled strcngLli, that, with one dnsli of his .spear, lie 
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drove out tliree of the back teetli of that enormous 
ammaP, but his gaDantry was in vain, Pithowra wounded 
him with his lance, and he was only saved from destruc- 
tion by the devotion of his servants J3is army was scat- 
tered and pursued a distance of forty miles, whilst he was 
earned, almost mseusible, to Lahore 

Wltetihe recovered, he disgiaced those omrahs who had 
sought safety in the speed of their hoises, by obliging 
them to walk round the city with the nosebags of tiieir 
chargers fastened round then necks; at the same time 
giving them the choice of eatmg the fodder, oi of having 
their heads struck off Mohammed returned to Ghor, and 
afterwards to Ghwm, where he consoled himself foi his 
defeat by the voluptuous enjoyment of evciy Eastern 
luxury In the mean time the dissensions of the gieat 
piinces of Hiiidostau wcie imohmg them in a st'uggle 
winch eventually consummated then own unn, and estab- 
hshed Moslem lulc in tlie most ancient capitals of India 

The Mussulman powei had hitheito made itself felt m 
thenoith of Hindostan, moie byiepeatcd mioads than 
by actual occupation , and although mimcious kingdoms 
acknowledged its ndc, and the com of many cities was 
stamped witli the name and titles of tlie de'scendants of 
f^iillm Mahmoud, the head of the state still lesided at 
Ghiziii and Lahoic 

Delhi and Canon] e had nioie than once fallen a pioy 
to the npino of the miadeis, oi been ransomed by tho 
wealth of their citwens, but m tlieyeai 1105 they fell 
peunancutly into the hands of the MnS'suImans, and the 
descent and giccn fhg of Islam waved over these cajjital 
cities of Hiiido'tan, there to icinam until finally lowered 
befoie the woss and bijonet of the Chnstian 

As I befoie mentioned, Hindostan was, at this pciiod, 
div ided into the fom kingdoms of Canouje, Dellu, Mevvap' 
and Anhulwaua oi Gu/erat Of these, Oanome and Dellu 
weie the most powerful Wlmn the last of the family 
of the cuten Kouah, who abandoned his kingdom and 
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his creed at tlie bidding of Mahmoud of Ghizni, Tvas 
destroyed by the indignant princes of Hindostan, his 
capital was vacant to become the prize of the most daring. 
Jya Chandra, chief of the Eahtore Enjpoots, “ conquered 
by hie own arm the unequalled kingdom of Oanonje,” 
and his descendant, Jeichund, now sat on his throne. The 
kingdom of Delhi owned the sway of Pithowra, the 
renowned chief of the Chohans. Tlie hittea’ claimed supre- 
macy over all the countries westward to the Indus, em- 
bracing the land watered by its arms, from the foot of the 
Himalaya to the AravuUi chain ; and numbered amongst 
bis one hundred and eight great vassals many of the sub- 
ordinate princes of India, 

The territory of Jeichund extended north to tlie foot of 
the Snowy Mountains ; eastward, to Benares, across the 
Chum*bul to Bundelkund; on the soutii, it met Mewar, 
Both Ohohans and Eahtores were llajpoots of the purest 
descent ; and, in order clearly to understand the romantic 
tale that terminated their dominion in Hindostan, it is 
necessary to examine the history of this noble and 
chivalrous people. 

Probably no family of the human race ever possessed 
so liberal a portion of that essence of reckless daring, 
called chivalry by poets and romancers, as the Eaj- 
poots of India. They were, in all probability, of Indo- 
Scythic origin, and exulted in an unbroken line of 
male ancestors for 1300 years. They worshipped the 
sun, the horse, and the sword,’ and believed in a hero’s 
heaven (called SuraLqca), that combined all the luxuries 
of the paradise of Mahomed with the strife and feasting 
of the "Walhalla. War was the breath of their nostrils, 
and, except a death by disease, no condition of exist- 
ence carried mtli it greater terrors than a life of 
peace.^ The slightest cause fumishod them with the 
means of avoiding either alternative. Where all were 
anxious to fight, the" heedless twirl of the moustache, or 
an idle word spoken in jest, were sufTicient to cause the 
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deadliest ; and wliilst one fierce warrior undertook 
a campaign, solely to recover tlie plmne o£ his hehnet lost 
in a former battle, where his monarch foil, aaodier,unaing 
liiniself sinking, and, unfortunately, at peace with all his 
foes, sent word to one of them to beg him, as a great 
favour, for one more battle, in the midst of which his 
soul might part in peace,^ 

Exulting in the purity of their descent, they valued 
the lioiiom* of tlicir women far aliove life or lands.^ hfo 
insult was more di'eaded, than that offered to a wife or 
mistress ; and no revenge so sweet as tliat enjoyed by the 
successful warrior, beloved by the -wives of his conquered 
foes Every Eajpoot expected of his wife the voluntary 
sacrifice of the Sati, when he was removed to the realms 
of death ; and never hesitated to insist upon the forced 
one of the Johar ®, wheu tlie fortune of "war threatened 
to place tliem in the hands of their enemies. Their first 
law was '‘to get land;” their greatest enme a forgetful- 
ness of favours. In pursuit of the former no war was 
too unjust, no dangers too great ; and 60,000 years in 
the lowest hell "was the doom assigned to those who 
violated their faith or forgot a favour. 

The umratiou of eveute that dehvmed BeM and 
Canouje over to the Mussulmans, is one of the most 
charming romances in liistory. The pages of Eroissart 
and Amadis de Gaul do not contain more stirrmg tales 
of Jieroism ; and never did the brain of a Quixote con- 
ceive or the am of a Cid carry out more desperate abts 
of daring enterprise. 

In the ceuti-e of Eindostan, amongst a dusky race of 
•ivainors at that time unknown m Eui'ope, -we axe startled 
by an episode of real hfe, displa^nng deeds as fearless, and 
del otion as complete, as any that could be found amongst 
the chosen band of Europe’s chivahy, at that very time 
time besiegbg Askalon imder Eicbard of the Lion 
EGart^ 

Jeichiind, tlie monarch of Canouje, was probably at 
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that period the most powerfiil, as he was the most 
hberal, of all the sovereigns of India. Adventurers of all 
nations and religions found employment in his service; 
and master of all the wealth and resources of hitherto 
unrifled Bengal, he could bring into the held an army 
numbering 80,000 men in armom’, 30,000 horse covered 
with quilted mail, 300,000 infantry, 200,000 bowmen 
and axemen, besides a cloud of elephants bearing 
warriors. 

His historians relate, that he overcame many neigh- 
bouring sovereigns, making eight tributary kings prisoners ; 
that he twice overrun the kingdoms of Anhulwarra and 
Guzerat, and extended his conquests north of the Ner- 
budda, into the heart of the Deccan. 

He shared with the gallant Pithowra the glorious 
victory where the northern legions of the Eing^ of Ghor 
were driven Uke chaff before the troops of Hindostan, 
and the Nilab or blue water, changed its name to 
Soorehab or red, from the blood of the slain ; at length, 
in the fulness of bis pride, he determined to have divine 
honours paid him in the rite of Soenair or Feast of 
Eajas, a distinction involving the most august ceremony, 
and considered as a virtual assumption of universal power. 

The celebration of this feast had only been recorded 
in fable, and bad generally been attended with disaster, 
so that no dynasty of India, smce the days of the Pandus 
or early monarchs of the country, had dared to revive it, 
Hot even the mighty Vicrama, who introduced his own 
era, had the audacity to attempt what the Bahtore de- 
termined to execute. 

All India was agitated by the reports of the magnifi' 
cence of the preparations this sacred rite, in which 
every office, down to the ;kiullions of the banquet haU, 
must be performed by Eajas ; and invitations were des- 
patched to every prince, desiring Inm to assist at the 
pompous festM, which was to conclude with the nup- 
tials of tlie Eajsh^ only daughter, who, according to tlie 
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custom of tliose days, ould select liei future lord from 
the assembled ciiivaliy of India 

The Eujpoot bard dilates on the revelry and magni- 
ficence of the scene , the sifiendoiii of the Yiig Sdla, or 
Hall of Sacnfice, siu passing aU porveis of desciiptioi), in 
which weie assembled all the Prmces of India, save 
Pithowia Loid of the Cliohans, and his brotiiei-iu-law 
Samarsi of Cheetore, who scorned this assumption of 
superiority of the Baja of Canonje. Pithowia was at one 
time, mdeed, malangpiepaiations for the journey , but he 
was lemmdcd that tlie empire by right belonged to the 
Ohohaii dynasty, and consequently that a Bahtore was 
not qualified to insist upon such a sacrifice Tliese words 
kindled the Sanies of lesentment m the heaitof Pithoma, 
and he refused to set out on his journey 
jSlo sooner was the disaffection of Pitliowia known at 
Canoiije than Jeichuiid wished to march at once on Delhi, 
find compel liim at the swoicVs pomt to be present at his 
coronation , but time was short, and the Biahmins urgent, 
and he hstened to those who counselled discretion as the 
better part The sums of money exqiended on these moie 
than legal festwities were enormous , and the pnests, who 
weic alarmed lest accident should interfere with their 
golden harvest, soon hit upon a plan, by which the cele- 
bration might be conducted in perfect order, notwithstand- 
ing the absence of the contumacious Baja 
Accoidmg to Hindoo law, the piesence of Pithowua, 
and his brother in-law Samarsi, of Cheetore, was absolutely 
nccessiiy to the proper observance of the ceremony of 
siqrreme maugmation j but, as m the particular case, they 
could not produce the oiigmaJs, it was wisely detei mined 
that then effigies made of gold would answer the same 
puijiose Images were accordingly made, and the most 
sennle posts assigned to them , that of the kiig of the 
Cirohans being porter of the hall, the most Immibatmg 
office a liigli-caste Hindoo can peiform 
Pitliowwa’s whole life wras one succession of feats of 
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arms and gallantry ; seven times had he defeated the Idiigs 
of Ghor and Ghizni, and seven times carried his ann^ 
to the gates of Lahore. His lineage vras the highest of 
the whole company ; no wonder that the blood i^erited 
from a long line of heroes boiled in his veins at so 
public an insult; and he swore by every god of the 
Hindoo calendar ^ that he would be avenged. 

Accordingly, having disguised himself, aud selected 500 
picked warriors, he proceeded secretly to Caiiouje, a dis- 
tance of rather more than 200 miles, with the frill deter- 
mination of making the Eahtore smart for his contemp- 
tuous treatment of a Chohan. When he arrived at Canonje 
he mixed with the crowd that a celebration of any kbd 
will always collect in an Indian city ; and watchmg his 
opportunity, attacked the palace in the height of the 
festival, seized his golden image, and after committing 
great slaughter, cut his way back in triumph to Delhi. 

Wlliatever might have been the subsequent result of 
this darmg insult to the great Baja in his own capital, 
thus bearding the lion in his den, the immediate catas- 
trophe was accelerated by a domestic complication that 
was probably as unexpected as it was untoward. 

Ill all .ages and quarters of the world, women hav^e ad- 
mired valour and adored heroes ; and although history 
does not endorse the assertion, that “ none but the brave 
deserve the fair,” it yet establishes the fact that at any rate 
they always succeed in obtaining the favours of the softer 
sex. Brom the earliest mythological days of Mars and 
Hercules to the present, it has always been the right of 
valour to be beloved by beauty ; and the pages of his- 
tory justiiy and even applaud many a fair dame who 
has quitted her legitimate spouse, for no other reason 
than that she had found a braver lover.® And even 
amongst good Christians the right of repudiating a 
husbond of negative spirit for a lover of positive and 
illustrious valour has been asserted and exercised® without 
disgrace. 
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In the days of Bajpoot chivalry, kmghts and princes 
stiove in ftzE court for the prize of beauty, and the success- 
ful hero received pubhcly the garland of mamage at the 
fair hands of the object of their contention And it rvas 
usual on these occasions of the Beast of Eajas for the most 
beautiful of the daughters of the monarch to giace ivith 
hei choice the hand of some fnendly prmce Had the 
daughter of Jeichund observed this practice, undoubtedly 
all would have been well , but unfortunately for her peace 
of mind she had heard of Pithowra , his many victories 
ovei the enemies of her faith had long been the theme of 
native bards, and piobably his last danng mroad into her 
father’s palace, when he earned away the image through 
which he had been insulted, had been freely canvassed 
and heartily approved m the seciet recesses of the ladies’ 
chamber 


She became desperately enamoured of the gallant 
Eaja, rejected her father’s choice of a husband, and aa a 
reward for her tmheaid of disobedience was separated 
from her more docile lady friends and confined m a sepa- 
rate palace 


“ Love sought is good, but given unsought is better , ” 
and Pithowra had now a double motive for action — love 
and revenge He determined to enjoy both or perish m 
the attempt-— to spoil the sacnfice and beai away the 
fair of Canouje from its halls, though beset by all the 
heroes of Bnd The first object ivas to set tlie dusky 
beauty free , and with clmracterwtic danng he adopted 
the bold and apparently impracticable pki of commumca 
non with her m person 

At Pithowia’s court at Delhi, were one hundred Samants 
or Paladins, the pick of India’s chivalry, whose swords had 
never flashed in vmn agamst the legions of the nortli, and 
who hke rhe knights of the lound table were sworn to a 
tire of danng and adventure 

Willingly did they undertake to second the chivalrous 
of their sovereign, and biavcly did they redeem 
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their pledge. Having nssinned various disginse=:, they 
ncconipnniod Pitliowrn ^v]lo, in the character of a servant, 
ioiu'ncyod in the suite of the great liajpoot bard Clmnd, 
to the capital of Canoiije. 

Once ai rived at the royal palace of Jeichuud, the dan- 
ger tind difficulty of the undoriaking only coimncnced, 
The seclusion of high-cast e Ilindoo women was not pro- 
bably so strict as at present, but still their soparalinn 
from the outer world has alwaj's been very close. This 
seltish treatment of the fairest part of the creation has 
recoiled on their opprcssor-s : it has j-ondered deceit ne- 
cessary, and ^’as^ly increased the aptitiudo for intrigue 
common to all Eastern ladies. 

Love is but a dull stream without, shoals and rapids ; 
and Pithowra, like a true knight, only courted the rose the 
more for the thorns that surronnded it : love, especially 

that which is forbidden, is a science frcelv discussed, and 

^ 

carefully studied in the East. The difficulty Of meeting, 
and the necessity of making the most of the fleeting 
opportunities that do occur, hare sharpened to a i-emark- 
able degree the .apprehen.siou of both sexes; and watched 
and guarded as they arc, and apjiarently unapproachable., 
Eastern ladies have the reputation of being the greatest 
ilirts and most successful intrlmumtos iu the world.^” 
Stich as they are now, they were probably iti the dap of 
Pithowa. Love does not change much, it is protean in 
form, but uniform in nattire ; it has ruled the world, and 
laughed at locksiriiths, from the beginning of the chapter 
to the present time. “ The fox ktiows a groat deal,” sap 
the old Spanish proverb, *' but a woman in love knows 
more,” a fiict that the Pahtorc beauty determined to illus- 
tralo.^^ 

Here in a royal palace in the very centre of the capital 
of his most deadlj- enemy, whose pride and power lie had 
puhhcly insnllod, .surrounded by foes, any one of whom 
would ii.avc risked much to take hts life, did this daring 
lo\cr of llindostan carry on a oonimuniaition with the 
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i^idy of Ms affeations. As may be imagined, sttcb de- 
votion did not wait long for its reward. Vines and young 
women are bard to beep, and tlie pnneess wbo might per- 
haps have successfully resisted her own love, was powerless 
against that which she inspired. It was not long before 
she found an opportunity to join her royal lover, noth 
^Yhom she fied towards Pelhi. 

Pithowra bore off the prize in full day. A desperate 
running fight of five days took place *, and bravely did his 
paladins defend their lord. Insensible apparently to their 
own mortality, they stood one before the other, and with 
llicir lives opposed the troops of Jeichuiid. 

Pithowra and his bride reached Delhi in safety, but 
nearly all his bravest warriors were left dead on the road. 
Ill the words of the bard, “he preserved his prize, and 
gained immortal renoivn, but he lost the sinews of Dellii.” 
Arrived in Ida lus.urious capital, surrounded by brave and 
devoted troops, who kept his enemies at a distance, the 
fate of the great Tri umvir overtook Pitlioivra. He yielded 
liimself to the agreeable society of liis young bnde, and 
neglected to prepare himself for the day of retribution 
winch liis repeated insults towards liis powerful rival ren- 
dered inevitable. Pierce and constant were now the con- 
tests on tlic Cah-nadi or Blackwater, the boimdaiy stream 
that separated the kingdoms of Dellii and Oanouje ; but 
it was not till iTeichund called in the assistance of Outtub, 
the successful general of Mohammed of Glior, that Dellii 
was taken, and PithouTa and Samarsi, witli all the heroes 
of Delhi and Cheetore, met a glorious death on tlie 
hanks of the Dagger. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTEE VIII. 

^ The trihe of Euz, Tiirhs long settled in Kipchnlt. 

^ This is simply impossible j hut it serves to iUustrato the exaggerated 
tone of native histoiiiins. 

® Jlewar — a corruption of Medza-wnr — the central region extending 
from the Idngdoni of "Delhi to Guzerat. 

■* They were essentially what the Spaniards stjdc '‘Homhie de Digoiea.” 

^ Nothing a Kajpoot dreaded eo much aa dying by disease. In li76 
easo seized Eawul Chachicli; raja of Jessulmcrej after a long course of vie- 
torions warfare, in which ho subdued vaiioua tracts of country, even to the 
heart of the Punjauh. In this state he determmed to die as he had lived, 
with arms in his hands ; but having no foe near with whom to cope, ho 
sent an embassy to the Langa Prince of Mooltan, to heg as a Inst favour 
the jood-dan, or '^gift of battle,” that his soul might escape hy the steel of 
his foaman, and not fall a sacrifice to slow disease <T}i6 Prince^ suspecting 
treachery, hesitated, hut the hhatti, messenger, pledged his word that his 
master only wished an honoiirnhle death, and that he would only bring 600 
men to the combat. The challenge being accepted, tlic Eawul called his 
clansmen around him, and recounted what he had donej seven hundred select 
Eajpoots who bad ehared all his victoiies immediately volunteered to take 
the last field and malce oblation of their bi’es with their lender j previous to 
sotting forth he arranged his afiairs, and appointed his sons to separate 
portions of his hingdoni. Meanwhile Bawul Chachick marched to Dhoo- 
niapooi' to part with life. "Wlien he heard that the Prince of Mooltan 
was within four miles his soul rejoiced j he performed his ablutions, wor- 
shipped the sword and the gods, bestowed ebanty, and withdrew bis tboughts 
from tliis world. Tbe battle lasted two bours, and Rawed fell, with all his 
kin, after performing prodigies of valour. 2000 Khans altogetner feU 
beneath their swords ; after the battle tbe king returned to Jlooltan 

Menu commands : Should the king draw near bis end through some 
intaitablo disease, he must bestow on tbe priests rdl his riches accumulated 
from legal fines, and having duly committed his kingdom to bis son, let 
him seek death in battle, or, if there bo no war, by abstaining from food. ^ 

® Sati was aelf-aaenfioa after tbe death of tbe buaband, Jobar dunng bis 
lifetime. 

’’ There ai'O three hundred millions of them ! 

® See the lives of Olielidonis and Acirotatus. 

® In tbe fifth century, Basina, wife of a king of Tbnrmgia, left her husband 
and repaired to Cbilderic, King of France, telling him she did so because 
bo was a braver man ; and adding that had she Imown a braver man than 
liim, she would have gone to him to the uttomiost parts of the earth , but 
she did a more remaikable thing than this — she actuaUy reconciled her two 
husbands ! 
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Some idea of the perfeeb-on to whicli tlic nieaos of geci'ot comniumca- 
ijon has hecu htought hy the fail: denizens of the Eoatera Iioreinsj iviay be 
gathered fiom the foilowing in Lane’s “ Arabian Xiglits ; — 

AJovcrsrat bis lo-^e a fan, abiuich of fioivei's, a sDlt tassel, some sugar- 
candy, and the chord of a musiial instinment. She retuined for an 
onsiver a piece of aloe plant, thiee black cumin seeds, and a pieeo of a 
pkiit used in ■vrosbing 

Exjilanabon . — ** Fan” (Tranted to pay ber an ei^ening visit) ; bmick of 
flowcis” (that he -adahed it to be in her gaidoc); silk tassel” (hoped they 
should have vrine) ; “ sugar- candy" ( * * ) j “ chord of musical 

instninient” (tliat they would be ejiteitained* with music) ” 

Aiisner* — “Ihoce of aloe plant,’’ (patience) ; “ tliiee eiimiti seeds” (time 
for three iiightsj , plant used in washing” (that she was going to the batli 
and would take that opportunity of accing him) 

hlucho sake la zonn, peio sake mas la damn enamorata. 
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CHAP IX 

1194—1235 

MdJlAMMJn UAISLS rOICFS rOK A CnUSADE AGAINST INDIA ■ — DLFI AT 
AMiDrvTir orjEicncAD — ironAM3iFDTunNS ms mw ag UN srurNG \l 

THE t VII or BLN Aits — HE rtTUIINS TO G1!I/N1 Illb MVTH UV 

ASSISSINAHON CETILIS-UI DILN 1-OLMIS TilL 51, WE CVTS VSTl \P 

liOo — HI ISSlCCErDLD BV HIS SObl, MHO JJLSICNS THE SOVlHErONTT 
TO ALTLMSII, HIS SOI, IN L VM , M HO ORTATEV EXTENDS THE EJIBini. — 
TlILniHCT OVHEVI OT GENGHIS THE SHEP3IE1 E KING 

Thd conquest ot Dellii by Ins lieutenant, Oiittnb, \ t > 
^ 1193, raised tlie emulation of Molianimed, and the jeai 
folloivnig lie loused himself fioin liii. icpose and pioacliecl 
a ciusidc ngiinst India, a watcliivoid to ivlncli in tliose 
diys Aiaiiioib qn mg ready armed fiom tlio gioiind 
Paismg a imgnificeiit foice of 100,000 home, leci ailed 
lioni Tiuks, Pcisians, and the fierce Afigliaiis fioin the 
niountains of Glior and Ghizni, lie crossed the Indus, and 
niaiclied to PeshaiMU. Xevei proliably was such a 
s}jknthd ainiy of meicenaries ever niaishalled against 
tile devoted land of Lulia; neaily eveiy warlike nation 
of Xorlliein and Central Asia furnished lier warnors foi 
this giand clToit of spoliation, and the glitter of then 
amioiu: of gold and silver, the tiamp and iieighmg of the 
steeds, and the fiei ce energy of Mohammed himself, has 
luimdicd many a fide to the poets and tioubadoiirs of the 
Eisfc 

Wien questioned by one of Ins onn.ihs, legaKlmg the 
destmalion ol this noble force, Moh immed answered 
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"Know old man, tint smce tlie tune of my defeat in 
Hmdostnu, notwithstanding external appearances, I have 
nevei slumheied in ease, oi awaked but in sonow aad 
an:Mcty I have, tlieiefoie, determined, with this aimy 
to lecover my lost honour from tliosc idolaters oi die in 
the noble attempt ” 

He united bs tioops witli those of Onttnb, who mU 
him with 50,000 horse, and advanced to Canouje, wheic 
he eucounteied the host of deichuud, mmibenng 300,000, 
and including in its ranks no less than 150 piinccs, who 
had all sworn by the Ganges to destioy then enemy, oi 
quaff the cup of luartyidom , but “ notmthstauding then 
sounding threats, then lank bieikmg elephants, wai 
treading horses, and biooclthiisty soldieis, Mummed 
snrpnscd then camp m the mght, ivlien this miglitj anny 
once shaken, was lost in its own nuns, and iccoilod like 
atioublcd tonentfiom the bloody plain ‘ Tlie native 
army was routed with immense slaiightei, and Jeichund 
liimsGlf met a congenial death m the sacicd Gange'?^ 
C'moiqo nas taken and sacked, and thus the pioud 
capital of tlmty geiiciations of nnglity ^ovciugns sink 
lor cvci to the couchtion of a thud latc city uudei the 
Moslem conqueiois 

Canouje nevei revived , and dining many ccntuiies the 
extent of its luins iiid the glowing lelitioiis of liaidie 
cluomclors have alone attested its loiinei magniricenee 
But altliough the Kajpoot capital was destroved, hei 
^oveicign and liei biavest dam, the sons of those who 
iuid made her fimous m doiy, stdl luninmd, and pm 
poLuated m i distant luid the noble quahtus that had 
gamed for tliciu die ))nhu of Induii chivah*} Sioje ol 
the ncplicw ot Jeuhuufl, ittticd to Mwil , 
^^Jne[l then meluded the distiiet bom SuLledge to die 
ott m, With -i li mdful at letamus, and took seiviee with 
i pat) ehieltiin oi the de-ei t In less th m hmi eeiituiies 
tmd the dc'^uiidants ot thtse exiles ol the Gmkes 
oaitppng ueailv the whole deseri havnm founded thiee 
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capitals, studded tlie land \vitli feudal st,rongliolds, and 
capable of bringing into tbe field 50,000 men, “ tlic sons 
of one fatlier,’' to combat the engseror of Belhi.'^ 

After the \dctoiy of Canonjc, 'Mohammed turned liis 
thoiiglits to the conquest of Bengal, hitherto exempt from 
Moslem invasion. During tlie sicxt year he took the lioly 
city of Benares, the most ancient seat of Brahminical 
learning, and the fountain head of that subtle philosophy 
A^nth 'which the priestly caste had for four thoustmd yeais 
delighted to confound the reason of their followers. 

Benares is the sacred spot whei'o the supreme himself 
is snjiposod by orthodox Hindoos to spend thi’co hoars 
of every dav, reclininq: durince the other nine on a large 
rock of black marble, under an aged peepul tree, in a 
little court inside the fort of Cliiinar. The sanctity 
of Benares dates back to the days of fable. In very 
ancient clays, ages before liistory lias any record, Sna 
the Destroyer, the most sovereign pei'son of the Hindoo 
Trinity, built this wonderful city of the purest gold, 
added temples of precious stones, and called it Casi ^ or 
the Magnificent ; but in couiseof time, in consequence of 
the wickedness of the people, he turned it into stone ; 
and lately its wickedness has so increased tliat the 
indignant god is still further displaying his anger, by 
converting the stone edifices into huts of mud and 
thatch. 

But Benares had moi’e urgent claims than tliose ot 
sanctity or antiquity, on the attention of Mohammed. B® 
temples, yet imriflod by the fierce soldiem of the nortli, 
were said to be the riciiest in the world ; it was a city of 
priests, and out of a pojnilation of 600,000 souls, 80,000 
were ofiiciating Brahniins. 

Mohammed enoountered but little opposition : at the 
first attack the Baja was defeated and slain, the city 
na-^ taken, the shrines pillaged, and the pric.^ls put to 
the sword. 

It is recorded that after the victory, Cnttub presented 
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Mohammed with 300 elephants, who all fell down on 
their knees to him at the same momentj with the ex- 
ception of one white one, which refused to kneel, and 
nearly killed its driver.® Mohammed returned this 
elephant to Cuttub, who rode it till his death ; when the 
affectionate animal pined away with visible sorrow, and 
died the third day. 

A thousand temples were pillaged and destroyed in 
Benares alone, and the accumulation of treasure was 
enormous. The army returned to Ghkni, and when 
Mohammed at the head of Ids victonous legions, followed 
by 4000 camels laden with the spoils of many cities, 
wound througli the plains that lay at the foot of his 
moimtain capital, those ancients amongst the crowd that 
thronged the ramparts, who remembered Ghkni in her 
pride, grew young again as they gazed on a sight that 
recalled to their memories the grandeur of their once 
unequalled city ; and warmed into eloquence, as they re- 
counted to their children’s children, the stories they had 
listened to in their youth, of the fabulous wealth and 
glory of the first and greatest Sultan of their race. 

Mohammed of Ghoi actually possessed supreme 
authonty in the Indian provinces of Ghizni for thirty- 
two years, though during twenty-nine years of this his 
brodier, Yeas-ul-Dien, was nominal sovereign of the 
empire. He owed a great portion of his conquests to the 
talent and vigour of hig slaves Cuttub and Eidoze. 

Accordmg to the custom of the East, Mohammed 
bought and adopted slaves, whom he selected for the 
indulgence of a whim or their own merit. This traffic 
was unchanged since the patriarchal days, when Potiphar 
bought Joseph to look after his business.^ The number 
of slaves thus purchased, who m tliose turbulent days 
at^ed supreme authority in the East, is very striking ; 

and in India especially they founded a dynasty of slave 
' ^ 8 . 

Mohammed made nine expeditions to India, and re- 
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toned laden ■with spoil seven times. He left a treasure, 
tlic account of 'wLich is incredible to northern imagina- 
tions, but which all Eastern authorities corroborate. He 
was cruelly assassinated by the Gickers or Jits when 
camped on the banks of the Hilab, tlic scene of Ills former 
defeat by Pithowra. 

Mohammed left but one daughter, and at lus death the 
empire was divided among his slaves- Eldoze kept pos- 
session of Ghizni and the northern provinces ; Hash 
Kubachi ruled Mooltan and Scinde ; whilst Cuttuh re- 
mained in Hindostan, and established liis seat of emphe 
at Lahore, 

Cuttub, called the Polestar of Heligion, mounted the 
throne of Lahore A.ii. 1205, He wms the founder of 
the dynasty of the slave kings, and was the first of the 
Mahomedan monarchs who from choice established his 
capital in India. He was a glorious soldier, and victory 
attended his arms from one end of Hindostan to another ; 
he reconquered Malwa, Guzerat, and Ajmere, embellished 
Delhi, and built the famous Cuttub minor, on the nuns, 
and with the remains, of twenty-five Hindoo temples. 
With empire constantly within his grasp, Cuttub never for 
a moment forgot his duty to his patron and governor Mo- 
hammed of Ghor, and during his lifetime never aimed at 
independent sovereignty. Like him, Ms actual reign was of 
short duration, although Ms influence and power were exer- 
cised during more than u, quarter of a century. He was 
killed at Delhi by a fall from Ms horse when playing at ball. 

Cuttub possessed in its greatest perfection the Eastern 
virtue of generosity. Long before he ascended the 
throne, he was celebrated as the “ bestower of lacks and 
for centuries after Ms death, when a prince was marked 
for his liberality, liis subjects said, “ he is as generous as 
Cntttib.” 

Cuttub was succeeded by his son A ram ; but he was 
a weak prince, and unable to control the fiery orarahs of 
the school of Ms father and Mohammed of Ghor. Hasir, 
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a slave of Mohammed, rebelled, and appropriated Scinde, 
Monltaa, and other places, ■whilst Mohammed of Gliilligi. 
another slave, possessed himself of Bengal Several 
other princes declared their independence, till at length 
his nobles finding the kingdom dwindling to a mere pro- 
vince, compelled him to resign the soveibignty to AJtumsh, 
the son-in-law and adopted son of Cuttub, 
iJtiirngli was one of the most famous of the dynasty of 
the slave longs, and his history will illustrate the capri- 
cious fortune that for some centuries regulated the destinies 
of the monarchy of Brndostan. He was the favourite son 
of a great ciiief in Tartary, but, like Joseph, incurring the 
jealousy of his brethren, they stripped him one day out 
hunting, and traded him away to a company of slave mer- 
chant, who sold him to a prince of Bokhara, in ■whose 
household he received a liberal education. At the death 
of this prince he was again exposed for sale, and bought 
by a merchant who earned him to Gbizni. Here the 
Emperor Mohammed of Ghor heard of his beauty and 
talents, but could not agree with the merchant about the 
price ; he was therefore taken back to Bokliara, as none 
dare bid against ihe king. At length Cuttub obtained his 
sovereign’s permission to complete the purchase, ■which he 
did for 50,000 pieces of silver. Alturash rapidly rose in 
the household of Cuttub, till, at length, having married his 
daughter, he was created captain-general of the empire ; 
and when the incapable Aram wag deposed, he was 
unanimously elected to the throne. In his more able 
hands, the empire was again united, and the rebel governors 
were successively defeated. 

Eidoze, the most powerful of these ambitious vassals, 
•who at the death of Mohammed had revolted, and 
established lus authority in the northern provinces of the 
empire, was defeated during an advance he made into 
Hmdostan ; and being taken prisoner, soon died. Hot 
content -with having established hie authority, Altumsh 
soon began to extend it. jBengal, Bahar, and the provincas 
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of Sewaulik, were in turn reconquered and annexed : the 
strong fortress of Gwalior was reduced after a siege of 
twelve months, and in the next year the wealthy province 
of Malwa, was brought under the rule of the King of Delhi. 

In the city of Oojein, in Malwa, Altumsh destroyed 
one of the' few holy pla,ces remaining to the persecuted 
priests of Brahma. The temple of Maha Kali, the great 
god of death, was one of the most magnificent in Bin- 
dostan : built on the exact plan of that of Somnanth 
Puttun, it was surrounded by a wall 100 cubits high, 
and its construction had occupied the space of 300 years. 
Its founder was Bicker Majit, the most revered of all the 
ancient, monarchs of India ; the date of whose death waa 
even in the days of Akbar, the most popular era of the 
natives of Hindostan. . 

The temple was razed to the ground ; and the idols of 
the great Idng and of the god of death taken to Delhi 
and broken at the door of the great mosque. Altumsh 
was an enterprising, able, and good prince, and died in 
his bed, a.d. 123.^, after a signally prosperous reign of 
twenty-five years. In the mean time the Ghorian dynasty, 
west of tire Indus, was overthrown by Mohammed, sultan 
of Charizm, who thought himself invincible. He had sub- 
dued Persia, Khorassan, Bactiiana, Cabul, Ghizni, Ghor, 
Transoxiana, and Lahore, and (in Eastern parlance) reigned 
over a hundred nations. But his vainglory tempted 
him to dare the power of Genghis Klian, at that period 
ravaging Northern Asia. The prodigious armies of these 
great conquerors met on the plains of the Jaxartos, 
Mohammed was defeated, and it is said, 350,000 men 
were slain. Mohammed escaped with difficulty, and was 
soon after assassinated on an obscure island in the Oaspian 
Sea. His son, Jebal-Eddin, attempted to retrieve his 
father’s defeat, but was forced back by the legions of 
Genghis to the banks of Indus, Here he made a glorious 
stand ; but finding victory hopeless, he forced his horse 
into the river®, and reached the other banlc in safety. At 
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this moment Genghis reached the bank, and several of his 
officers vfished to prtrsue him, but he vrould not permit 
them : the daring courage of Jebal-Eddin excited his ad- 
miration, and he exclaimed ivith enthusiasm, “ Happy the 
man vfho can boast of such a ffither I ” Jebal-Eddin took 
temporary refuge in India; but was soon afterwards 
assassinated m Kurdistan. 

It was m the thirteenth year of the reign of Altumsli, 
that Tamugin, better known as Gengliia®, Ehan of Khans, 
mighty monarch of tlie pastoral world, lord of many 
mifiions of shepherds, swept across the dark page of 
Asiatic history with a fieiy glare, that, like a flash of 
heaven’s artillery, startled and appalled the world, and 
brought sudden destruction upon all who chanced to be 
in its course. In the year A.D, 1227, the veiy year in 
which St. Louis headed his ill-fated crusade to the Holy 
Land, this colossus of the history of blood, who pre- 
tended, like Attila, to have received a Divine commission 
to conquer the world, stalked like the destroying angel 
at the head of his Scythian and Tartar hordes, through 
all the fairest regions of Central Asia and Persia and 
Chma. 

Ho name is written on the page of history in characters 
■ so fierce and bloody as that of this chief of the pastoral 
millions of Central Asia. Erom the time when seated 
upon a black sheepskin, accorduig to the ancient custom 
of these shepherd warriors, he was proclaimed chief khan 
of all the Turkoman races, until the day of Hs death, 
twenty years after, on the frontiers of China, his career 
was one unceasing course of bloodshed and destruction. 
Upwards of 14,000,000 of human beings are supposed 
to have been slaughtered by Genghis during the last 
twenty years of his life. Erom the shores of the Caspian 
to the frontiers of China, and from Indus to the Pole, tliis 
‘'prince of the power of the sword,” and his fierce soldieiy, 
made good the cruel boast of the greatest warrior of their 
race, that their horses could gallop ivithoiit stumbling 
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over gi'ouiid wliero populous cities liad once stood, and 
v*iped a>vay, Gvilhout renmi-sp, fiom the fliir front of 
naiiire, tlie fertility and civilisiition that five centuries 
have not been able to renew.^® J\v Ins o^vn countiyiuen 
he was supposed to have had a diivinc origin^^, for the 
singnliTT reason tliat liis family could oid}* be traced back 
ten generations; but by tbe millions who cowered and 
perished under his smiting scimitar, he was accounted a 
scourge of God, a demon of vutith, sent to depopulate 
tiiG world. No wonder that amongst the ignorant heathens 
of tiiose countries, a supernatural birth was attributed to 
such a monster : he was said to liave come into the world 
Asith congealed blood in his hands ; and the milk of wild 
beasts ‘‘ was reported to have matured the savage spirit, 
that delighted to shed the blood of his fcllow-creatuTCs, 
as it were water, and who habitually quenched his thirst 
111 a goblet made from the skull of his former sovereign.'® 

So rapid wore his marches, and so tinexpccted his on- 
slaughts, that it Avas the common belief of his terrified 
victims, that his horses hadivings; and that, like the famed 
steeds of Dardtmiis, they were so swift, tliat in rumiing 
they did not bow doAvn, the earn of standing corn. 

TCnowing no God^"^ but liis own ivill, no pleasure but the 
destruction of his kind'®, he was swift to shed blood, and 
scoffed at aU learning and religion as equally vain. He 
littered liis horses with the leaves of the rarest library in 
Asia; burned the Bible iGth every posable mark of con- 
tempt, and cast the Kor,an imder his horses’ feet in the 
centre of the holy mosque of Bokliar.aA® 

Genghis was indeed the savage scoiu’ge of tlie human 
race, sent apparently witli no object but to bite'^ the world, 
and bring destruction and woe on its inlinbitants, slaying 
even more than the cui'se of God himself, at tlie head of 
his 500,000 Huns, 

Blushed vitli the subjugation of the great Idngdoms of 
Central Asia and Peraia, this fierce waiTior mossed tlic 
Bidns, and penetrated as far as the Dooab'® ; but could not 
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spare time to complete tlie conquest of Hindostan. The 
far distant land of Cathay ^vas his object, and heedless of 
the golden prize that lay at his feet, he passed India in 
Iiis relentless course, bent only on shedding the blood of 
the hated Chinese,^® 

The history of G-enghis gives us a curious glimpse of 
the civilisation and social laws of tlie Moguls at their 
transition state from barbarism to comparative civilisation 
Their code of laws was foimed enthely to meet the require- 
ments of a military people. It recognised but two punish- 
ments, bastinado and death, by wliich every crime against 
the person or state was judged. The nmnber of blows 
extended from seven to seven hundred ; and so universal 
was the application of tliis punishment, and so stroi^ the 
pataarchal right of this desert-born race, that even pnnces 
commanding armies could be punished with stripes at 
tlieii’ fathers’ desire. 

Genghis Khan was one of the greatest conquerors of 
historjf ; his sword was never in its scabbard ; and the 
empire he bequeathed to liis son extended 1800 leagues 
from east to west, and more than 1000 from north to 
south. Eivalling his great prototype, Alaric, in the mag- 
nificence of his conquests, he eclipsed liim in the splen- 
dour of his obsequies. The assistance of Kature herself 
was invohed by trembling man to hide the bones of con- 
querors whose relentless career caused them to be viewed 
as more than mortal. A river was diverted from its bed 
to afford a safe resting-place for the body of Alaric^^, whilst, 
far away on the borders of China, a mountain^® was raised 
over the remains of Genghis Ehan, and a forest planted, 
to exclude for ever the footsteps of man from his grave. 

But although Genghis pa^ed away like an evil dream, 
his was the portentous shadow that gave warning of the 
coming event. 

The lustful eye of Mogul conquest had fallen on the 
land of India, and tlie first stepping-stone was laid for the 
great invasion effected by Timour some 15Q years later. 
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From that day the Mogul soldier was an institution of the 
country; and more than once during the succeeding cen- 
tury did these warlike mercenaries, after obtaining a Hke 
dangerous power, suffer the same extermination as the 
Mamelukes and Janissaries of later days. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IX. 


* Ferishte. 

* His body was identified for tbe funeral pyre by a set of artificial teetb 
that were fastened in with gold wedges and wires. 

® A corruption of jMaroo-war,” tbe region of death. 

* See Tod’s Rajasthan. 

® Casi, splendid, magnificentj ancient name of Benares. 

® This is tbe only white elephant mentioned in Indian history, except tbe 
one that earned Mahmoud i^ainst tbe Usbebs, and that ridden by 'Warren 
Hastings. 

^ To this day in Egypt slares are considered most trustworthy ; witness 
■tfrrfc "ku bay It'difliizftt. ijli.*. “ Tbl*. in a 

man of excellent antecedents : he teas hmight! ” 

® At Attock tbe Indus is only 260 yards broad, but it is very deep and 
rapid j and in great floods reaches the top of a bastion thirty-five or forty 
feet above tbe ordinary level 

® Genghis or Zingis means “ most great.” 

Such was tbe civilisation of Central Asia at this period, that, according 
to Ahulfeda, the streets of Samarcand were paved, and the wat« conveyed 
to the cito in leaden pipes. 

Hia birth was attnbuted to tbe immaculate conception of a vir^n, 

Le Dieu Mara rn’engendrs d’uno fi^re Amozone, et je sncai le lart 
d’unc aifreuse lionne. 

He earned about the skull of tbe Elan of tbe Keraites, known in his- 
tory as Prester John, chased in silver. Pope Sixtus diverted himself vith 
having hod tbe power of cutting off the head of an earl, the Count di 
Popoli ; but be nearly hurst with envy when he heard of Queen Elizabeth’s 
supenoT happiness and power in being able to cut off a crowned head 
O beata femmina, che ai gustatall piacer de far ealtare una testa coronata. 
Oh, happy woman, who has tasted tbe pleasure of cutting off a crovyed 
bead — How be would have envied Genghis decapitating a king and drink- 
ing out of his skull 

Genghis and followers were all strict Deists. 

Genghis one day asked one of bis generals what, in bis opinion, was the 
greatest pleasure of man? ^‘To go bimring,” said be, on a spring day, 
mounted on a fine horse and holding a falcon on your wrist, to see him pnH 
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down Ms prey.” " No,” said Genghis, **the greatest enjoyment of mat is 
to conquer liis enemies ; to driTe them before bim ; to snateli &oni them all 
they possess; to see the persons dear to them with their faces bathed in 
tears; to mount their horses and carry away captive their wives and 
daughtets ” 

“ Bokhara at this period was the greatest seat of learning in the East; 
stadenta flocked from all parts to her famed univej-sity, which equalled the 
renowned Academy of Sciences in Snmarcand. 

“ Teeth hadat thou in thy head 
When then wast bom, to signify 
Thou earnest to bite the world ” — Mtchar d III. 

See hi. Petit de la Crok. 

10 J-'- -j Jl - J. it - ir of 

■■I / ' ' , ^ j 

inliBDitaiita of Koindu, Tviio, from remote tinieSj bad been acouatomed io 

i-t.- - -^1 - xl ^ I* , , ilu- fci ... — *. 

, r » I ‘ I : - 

, < > j ,1 i ' 13 ' ^ ' 

^ I 1 < , iieved by special exemption 

I ■ "( 'i 

I - I » . . tliat flows round Conslantla, 

were diverted from their course, and the gorgeous sepulchre of Alanc 
rmsed in the centre of its bed. The waters were then restored, and the last 
resting-place of the BOeuige of God hidden for ever ftotn the gaze of man 
To make this more certain all who assisted at the fiinornl were killed. 

^ Burkhan Oaldin is the name of this enormous artificial monntam ; the 
Chinese call it Han to this day. 
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CHAP. S. 

A.D. 1236—1286. 

SULTiVXA mZIA ASCENDS THE THnONE AT DELHI HER SHORT REIGN AND 

CRUEL DEATH. SHE IS SUCCEEDED BIT THE FOLLOWINS KINGS: — 

EYRAM ir , MDSAOOD IV., JIAHMODD II., BALCT, AND EAI KOBAD, WITH 
WHOM ENDED THE DYNASTY OF THE SLAVE KINGS. 

Ferose succeeded his father Altumstij hut he was a ■vreak 
wicked prince, and within a year the lovely Sultana 
Eizia, his eldest sister, was raised hy the unanimous voice 
of the omraiis in his place; and for three years the 
Imperial Mjisund at Delhi was occupied by a woman. 
She was a woman of considerable energy and genius, 
and twice during his lifetime her father had entrusted 
Ills kingdom to her care. “ Know,’’ said he to his 
omrahs, “ that the burden of power, too heavy for my 
sous, though there were twenty of them, is not so for 
the delicate Eizia; — she has in her more spirit than 
them all” 

Her beauty is described by her vizier, Hulak Junede, 
as “ sufficient to ripen the com in the blade ; ” and he 
adds, “ she could revive with a look her dying ftiends, 
or render helpless her most powerfel foes ; ” but “ woe 
to tbe land where a minor iTdes, or a woman beai^ 
sway,” says the Hindoo bard Chund ; and certainljs lu 
this instance, the feminine attributes of the heart of the 
Sultana, quite outbalanced the masculine qualities of her 
head ; the injudicious elevation of an Abyssinian slave, 
to tbe command of bcr armies, roused the indignation ot 
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llie nobles of her court, and sbe and iier paramour ^Yere 
deposed and subjected to a cruel death. 

During the succeeding twenty years, the history of 
Hindostan is one unbroken chain of plots and coun- 
terplots, invasions and massacres, amidst which tlie 
idiiEsulmau power rose and fell, accordmg to the talent 
or enteiprise of the mdividual occupying the throne. 

Beug^ and Debar acknowledged Mahomedan go- 
vernors; the currency of the country was inscribed 
^s^th the name of the Sultan of Delhi, and the faith of 
Mahomed asserted its riglit to the position of the domi- 
nant reli^on of Hindostan, 

Tlie country was a prey to unceasing rapine, and 
districts of the utmost fertility were depopulated and 
reduced to the condition of primeval deserts. Every- 
where the native liajas and Mussulman nobles, talung 
advantage of the general disturbances, sought to emich 
themselves at the expense of their neighbours ; and the 
wretched lyots, totally unprotected, found untilled lands 
the only protection from extortion and piliage. Many 
of the most populous districts of Hindostan were thus 
impoveiished and depopulated, and the miserable inha- 
bitants dtiTen to the forests and jungles, there to eke 
out a starving existence tiU better days should come. 

In the mean time the Hindoo Bajas, still cherisliing 
their enmity to the faith of their conquerom, acquired 
much of their military science, and rebelled on eveiy 
practicable occasion. 

As the present sketdi does not profess to be a carefiil 
^lation of the annals of crime, the reigms of some of the 
Dmicca of India, will detain us but a short time. Sultana 
Biria was succeeded by her bimher, Beliram Shah, a 
Weak and cruel sovereign, the puppet of a crafty vkier, 
who dethroned him and threw him into prison, where lie 
iw after a miserable reign of two years He was suc- 
v^c.ed by Mu-aoDd, son of Eerose Shah, the eldest son 
Altmnsli, ^vho soon gave himself up to wine and 
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"womeiij and exercised various inodes of cruelty, injustice, 
and oppression, dispensing with all counsel, and placing 
the way of ruin before him. 

At length the omrahs bound up their loins of hostility 
against him, and tlie remainder of his life was spent in 
imprisonment ; he was a weak and foolish prince, a slave 
to his pleasiu’es, and without firmness of mind to enter- 
tain one commendable virtue. He was succeeded hy 


Mahmoud II., the adopted son of Cuttub. Mahmoud’s early 
years were passed in confinement in Bengal, till he was 
liberated by his nephew Musaood, and here he acquired 
those singular habits, that make him an exception to the 
usual run of royal personages. During liis imprisonment 
he despised the Emperor’s allowance, and wrote for Ms 
livelihood ; he became one of the best scribes of the day ; 
and an anecdote related of his talent, indicates a kindness 
of nature, and consideration for the feelings of others, 
that sovereigns do not always extend to unfriendly critics. 
One day having requested an omrah, of some literary 
reputation, to inspect a Koran of his writing, the omrah 
pointed out a word which he said was wrong. Mahmoud 
looked at it. and smiling, drew a circle round it ; but on 
the omrah’s departure he began to erase it, and restore 
the word. On being asked why he did so, he said 
knew the word was originally light, but he thought it 
better to erase it from the paper, than hurt the heart oi 
a poor man by bringing hirn to shame. 

In his domestic character he rather resembled our 
James I. Contraiy to all customs of Eastern, princes, 
he bad but one wife, whom he obliged to perform every 
homely duty of housewifery; and when one day she 
complauied she had burned her fingers in baking M® 
bread, and desired he would allow her a maid to assist 
her, he rejected her request, saying lie was merely a 
trustee for the state, and that he was determined not to 
bnrtlien it witli needless expenses. He therefore e^ 
horled her, in the most aggravating manner, to persevere 
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m kr duty mh |>atience, assarmg kr that God would 
reward her in the end. 

la these days the kings of Delhi kept on foot enor- 
mous mercenary smaes; and the ■raier of Mahmond 
went out to meet the amtesador of Eoolagoo, the grand- 
son of Genghis Khan, at that time Emperor of Persia, 
with 50,000 foreign horse ; 200,000 infauti^ were drawn 
up in files along the road, with SOOO artillery chariots, 
and 2000 war elephants in the intervals. AH these 
troops performed their most skilful evolutions before the 

Mahmoud was a beneficent sovereign. He settled the 
countries of the Punjauh and Monltan ; severely chastised 
the Jits, and revived much of the infiuence of Cuttub and 
Altumsh. He died naturally mn, 1265, after a reign, of 
tivenly-oue years. 

Mahmoud was succeeded by his vizier Balin, or Balaban, 
who walked in Ms steps, and raised the renown of the 
slave kings for power and justice to the bghest pitch it 
had hitherto attained. 


merancirui tales of the ixiguts, ana proves, 

amongst a hundred other instauL^i fiction, however 

Startlinff, is often nonnllnfl Vvir I'/ioned realitv. 


rne omtan Altumsh, or Shams ™ 

custom of Mohammed of Ghor. and, in all Eastern 
ffitmarchs of importance, of recruiting the 
army and household fiom tlie slave 
northern and western kingdoms of Asia On 
he sent a merchant to purchase slaves from / 

SamaTcaud. He returned with one ^ 

kmdreds, and nations, and coloum, who 
except Bahn, whom he rejected on accrT®^ 
Ptcableappearauca On hearing th 

jurldi why have you bought arth^4® 

Vror smiled, and saidi‘%fmt/-F 
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doubt,” replied the youth. “ Buy me, then, for God’s 
sake.” “I will,” said the Emperor, who accepted Mm 
and placed him amongst the rest ; but on account of 
tiis mean appearance, he gave him a situation amongst 
the cup-bearers. By talent, valour, and intrigue, 
Balin gradually rose till he became a general, and 
afterwards vMier; and Malimoud, leaving no sons, he 
ascended the throne of Delhi, by the universal desire of 
the princes and nobles of his kingdom. 

He was a magnificent sovereign, fond of show and 
regal pomp. His state receptions, his chain elephants, 
Iris horse guards, consisting of 1000 noble Tartars in 
splendid armour, were long famous in Eindostan. The 
following is Eerishta’s account of his magnificence : — ' 
“ Such was the pomp and grandeur of the royal pre- 
sence, that none could approach the throne without ter- 
ror. The ceremonies of introduction were conducted with 
much reverence and solemnity, and everything disposed 
so as to strike awe and astonishment mto the beholders,” 
Hor was Balia less magirifi.cent in Iris cavalcades. His 
state elephants were caparisoned in purple and gold ; Ms 
horse guards were mounted upon the finest Persian 
steeds, with bridles of silver and saddles of rich embroi- 
dery ; five hundred chosen men in rich livery, with their 
drawn swords upon their shoulders, raU proclaiming his 
approach, and dearing the way before him; the omralis 
following according to their rank, which was decided by 
their equipages and attendants. The monarch, in short, 
seldom went^ont with less than 10,000 men, which he 
used to say wW not to gratify any vanity in himself, but 
to exalt him i^ the eyes of the people. He was a man 
in many ways\ especially fitted for the kingly office. 
Under him the aoiirt of Delhi became famous for justice 
and wise govern Went, and his alliance was courted by 
the kings of PersW and Turkey. 

The fierce coiu-se of conquest and destruction, oi 
Genghis Khan in i A rin m'odiippd nn pfTpnt on the empbc 
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of Mia as unexpected as ii was beneSck], The sore- 
Tcigns of Central Asia and the frontiers of Persia, expelled 
at once from, their thrones and countiy, sought refuge in. 
the shadow of the imperial court at Delhi. And during 

*’■ ' " — those of Khorassan, 

ok of the imperial 
hoimty and attended the court of Balin. T]iey had 
princely allowances and palaces, and on public days were 
ranked before the throne. The court of Palin was con- 
rideicd the most magnificent and polite in the world. He 
was a great moralist, and punished severely all who in- 
dulged in mne, women, and play. He was fine from 
grasping ambition ; and when urged to reconquer Huzerat 
and Jlalwa, that had shaken off the yoke imposed upon 
them by Cuttuh, he refused, saying, the Mogul Tartars 
had hccumc so powerful m the north, liavmg conquered 
all the Mussulman princes, tliat lie tliouglit it better to 
secure what he possessed against those invaders, than 
weaken hunself by foreign wars, and leave bis own 
country unguarded. Balm died in 1286, after a reign of 
riventj'-tivo year's : his advice to his son was worthy the 
wise king of Israel ; Imt hke him he fell lamentably short 
of his own precepts. He told him, that he imn'>elf had 
spent a long life in the administration and government of 
kingdoms, and by study and experience had acquired 
some knowledge which might be of service to him after 
his death; that in the course of iiatiue this occurrence 
now hastened apace, he therefore de.«ircd he would lend 
him the ear of attention, and treasure up his maxims in 
his iiund. “When you shall ascend the throne," said lie 
hi <^ondibion, look iqion yourself as the deputy of God ; 
hn^c a just sense of the importance of 3 mur chmge, and 
pennit not any uneasiness in yom-self to sully ihe lustre of 
; ear exalted station, and let not avniicions and low-minded 
Eieti shave your esteem, or bear any pmt of your admi- 
iiistmtion, ^ your passions be governed by reason, and 
'cwitre of giving way to your rage : anger is dangerous 
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in aU. men, but in kings it is tlie weapon of deatli. Let 
the public treasure be expended in the service of the state, 
with that prudent economy, yet benevolent liberality, 
which reason will dictate to a mind always intent on doiog 
good. Let the worship of God be inculcated by your ex- 
ample, and never permit vice and infidehfy unpunished to 
hold up their face to the day. Be ever attentive to the 
business of the state, that you may avoid the imposition 
of designing ministers. Make it your sfmdy to see them 
execute your commands without the least deviation or 
neglect, for it is by them you must govern your people. 
Let your judges and magistrates be men of capacity, 
rehgion, and virtue, that the light of justice may illumi- 
nate your realms. Let no light behaviour, either in public 
or private, detract from diat important majesty which 
exalts the idea of a king ; and let everytliing around you 
be so regulated as to inspire that reverence and awe, 
which 11011 render your person sacred, and contribute to 
enforce your commands- Spare no pains to find men of 
genius, learning and courage ; you must cherish them by 
your beneficence, that they may prove the soul of your 
council, and sword of your power. Throw not down a 
great man to the ground for a small crime, nor entirely 
overlook his offence. Eaise not a low man too hastily to 
a high station, lest he forget himself, and be an eyesore to 
men of superior merit. Never attempt anj^hing, unless it 
is through necessity, but having once determined upon a 
measure, let your perseverance be never shaken by doubt, 
nor your eye ever deviate fi.-om the object : for it is bet* 
ter for a king to be obstinate than pusillanimous, as in 
the first case he may chance to be right, in the lattei' 
he is always sure to be wrong: nothing more certaiidy 
indicates the weakness of a prince, tlian a fiucluating 
mind.” 

Wliat sentiments can be nobler ? Yet this man was 
CTuel in the extreme ; and it was with the utmost diff' 
culty the cadis and muftis and other civil and religious 
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officers could prevent Ms impaling alive all the prisonei-s 
he took in a predatory eq>editicai to Bengal ; he put to 
death every one of the relations and principal adherents 
of the rebel Tughril; spanng neither tvomen nor children, 
and even massacred a hundred fakeers, because they had 
received aims h’ora him. When Balm was sick rvitli his 
last fatal illness, he sent for his son Kera fiom Bengal, in 
order that the omraiis might swear fealty to him as Ms 
successor ; desiring him at the same lime to remain with 
liim, and send a trusty governor to his province. Instead 
of obepti" him, however, Kera, ivho it appears disliked 
the form and ceremony of liis father’s court, returned 
to Ills kingdom without his permission; wliicli so en- 
raged Balm, that sending for Kera’s son, Kai Kobad, 
from iloultau, he appointed Mm his successor; and 
exacted a solemn promise from his omr^hs that they 
would exclude his undutiful son, and support tlie claims 
of his grandson. WJieu Kera heard of his son’s iismp- 
ation at Dellii, he immediately marclied from Bengal 
to recover his rights : but the die was ah eady cast ; and 
according to the custom of Hmdostan, Kai Kobad, once 
seated on tlie musnud, was considered the rightful pos- 
sessor of the kingdom. 

Tins illustrates a peculiarity m the succession to the 
throne of Hindostan. that was unknowm in any otlier 
country, 

“ It is a singular custom in Hindostan,” says the Empe- 
ror Baber, WTiling 200 years later, that there is little here- 
ditary desceut in succession to the sovereignty. There is a 
tin-one attached to tlie king ; there is in like manner a seat, 
or station, assigned for each of tlie emirs, viziers, and sou- 
hahs. It is that throne and these stations alone which 
the reverence of the people of Bengal ; a set of de- 
pendants, servants and attendants are annexed to each of 
these situations. When tlie king wishes to dismiss or 

)ponit any person, whosoever is placed in the seat of the 
- dismissed is immediately attended and obeyed bj'’ the 
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•whole estabhshinent of dependants, servants and retainers 
annexed to the seat which he occupies ; and this rule ob- 
tains even as to the royal throne itself.”' 

Whoever kills the king, and succeeds in placing himself 
on that throne, is immediately acknowledged as king ; all 
the emirs, visiers, soldiers and peasants, instantly obey 
and submit to him ; and consider him as being as much 
■their sovereign as they did their former prince, and obey 
his orders as implicitly. 

We have remarked that usurpation was the rule not 
the exception amongst the princes of Hindostan; the 
lawful heir seldom obtained hm birthright without blood- 
shed, and never maintained it without a contest. 

In the course of incessantly recurring revolution.s, in 
which the sceptre was constantly changing hands, the 
rajas and omrahs would naturally desire some more 
stable object of their loyalty than the shifting pup- 
pets who in turn occupied the throne, and would im- 
perceptibly fix their affections on the paraphernalia of 
sovereignty rather than on the sovereign himself, ffhis 
feeling was shared by the natives in general ; and hence 
gradually sprang up a kind of loyalty, that varied from 
that of every other people in the world ; inasmuch as the 
emblems not the person of royalty were the objects of 
their homage, Delhi came by degrees to be considered 
the seat of empire ; the possession of the musnud consti- 
tuted the sole right to command; and whoever could 
secure the former, and occupy the latter, whether Hindoo 
or Mussulman, Affghan or Mogul, exacted for the time 
being the loyalty and respect of the millions of Hindostan. 

dhe musnud and umbrella of empire were to the 
natives of Hindostan what the colours are to a regiment, 
and the monarch for the time being was looked upon in 
the same light as the officer w'ho bears them, honoured 
by, instead of honouring, the temporary post. The gi'eat 
0 ices of i,he state were engrossed by omrahs and nobles, 
■whose nght of tenure was hereditary. Their functions 
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■weie jDahenable, and tlieir duty was to render homage 
to the occupier of the throne witliout any indiscreet in- 
quiry of how he came there, oi whence he derived bis 
divine right 

The loyal creed of Hindostan was comprised in these 
few words ‘‘We aie faithful to the throne, and whoso 
ever fills it exacts our obedience and respect.” Giving 
to the indiffeience of the masses, all revolutions were 
natuially confined to the court itself, the combatants 
were generally confined to a few leading rajas about the 
capital , and the gieat mass of the people did not Intel est 
themsehes in the numeions struggles that m no way 
mfiuenced their lot 

Kai Eobad was a youth who, contrary to the example 
of Ins fathei, “ dehghted m love, and m the society of 
silver-bodied damsels vMth mushy tresses ’’ His example 
was eageily followed by all cla<58es, tJlDellii became a 
bje woid for eveiy kind of iramonhty , magistrates were 
drunk in the pnbhc Btreet^, and nots were heard in 
every house In the mean tune the iival parties at court 
'—the Taitais, and the CiuUigie'5, a fierce and savage 
nee of Affghans, contended foi the supreme power The 
formei hemg the most poueiful uitli the king proscribed 
the Cliilhgies, the first on tlie list being Perose, them 
diief, but he came of too warlike a race to allow 
Imnself to be defeated wiUiout a struggle. He slew 
at the door of his tent the treacheious Taitai who 
came to invite hun to the longs piesence , and his pur- 
pose once declared hrs sons attacked the Tartar camp, 
and carried awmy the bng’s infant son pnsoaer. In the 
mean time the intemperance of Ear Kobad brought on 
paralysis, rn winch helpless state he was cruelly beaten 
to death mth a cudgel by a Tartar omrah, whose father 
he had unjustly slam, who wrapped him up in his bed 
clothes, and threw him into the mer Thus penned the 
last of the slave kings after a reign of three years With 
his intuder, and that of his son, ended the dynasty 
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founded by the slaves of Mohammed of Ghor, which had 
possessed the throne of Hindostan during the space of 
eighty-one years. It was founded by Outtub a. d, 1205, 
and extinguished a.d. 1286. It numbered ten sovereigns, 
of whom only three died without violence. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ad. 1287—1316. 

rUE KEISIT of the HESKVOLENT TEHOSE. — HE IS SUCCEEDED SV HIS 
KEEHEW JJJik W 1295 — TEE STATE OF THE SOOTHEHH PAItT OF 
II?DIA AT THAT PERIOD — THE EXPEDITIOUS OF ALLA INTO THE DECCAN. 
— THE SACKING OF GIEETORE ! HIS DEATH IN 1316. 

No sooner iras Eai Kobad dead, than his infant son 
was destroyed, and Ferose mounted the tlirone at seventy 
years of age ; had he been younger or his mercy been 
tempered widi more vigour, India would probably have 
advanced ivith rapid strides, on the road of dvihsation, 
“ such is the might of kmgs,” and so great ai’e the 
blessings which it is in the power of a wise ruler to 
impart. 

But Ferose was old, a long hfe had taught him the 
vanity of man’s severity, and he was unwilling to shed 
the blood, even of his foes. “ I am old,” he said, when 
urged to revenge himself on Ms enemies, “ and wish to 
go down to the giuve without shedding blood,” * Evil 
for evil,” he used to say, “ was easily returned, but he 
only was great who could return good for evd ; ” when 
urged to attempt a siege, that must have cost many 
hves, he refiised, saying that “being on the brink of the 
grave,” he was “unwilling to entail the curse of ividows 
and orphans, on the reign of a few years.” 

But the policy of ruling without bloodshed, was one 
Mat possessed no value in the eyes of the fierce omrahs 
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3f liis court, who, cradled amidst scenes of blood, and 
aurtured in the palaces of tyrants, regarded mercy as a 
:ign of weakne^, and the shedding of blood the righ^ 
Ful attribute of kings. “ Clemency,” says the Mussul- 
man liistorian, “ is a virtue that descends from god ; 
but the degenerate cliildren of India did not deserve it.” 
One act of sex'erity alone marked the reign of Ferose, 
but that was of a natm-e that, since the murder of Syed 
Mujud, the minister of Seif at Ghizni, was without parallel 
in the history of India. The Syed Molah, or chief piiest, 
a celebrated dervish, plotted against the king, and was by 
liis orders trodden to death by an elephant. Prodigies 
marked the death of the saint, and no rain falling during 
that year, whole districts were depopulated. 

Ferose was not wanting in energy, and conducted Ids 
foreign wars with vigoiu- and success ; he conquered Ms 
enemies as much by his generosity as by his military capa- 
city. Daring his reign the Mogols under Hoolagoo, the 
grandson of Genghis, invaded Incba in great force, but were 
defeated with much slaughter near Moultan. Ferose re- 
ceived those who deserted or were made prisoners into his 
service on their becoming Mussuhnans^, and asrigned them 
land, where they erected the city of Mogul-poor ; Hoolagoo 
himself was honoured with the hand of Ferose’s daughter. 
But notwithstanding this vigour and even occasional seve- 
rity, Ferose was too humane for the age in wMch he 
lived, and for the nation he governed ; and when after 
a disturbed reign of eight years, he was assassinated 
by his nephew Alla, he left a name for clemency, and 
a love of mercy, that gilds the memory of but few 
Eastern monarchs. Alla, the nephew and murderer 
of the good Ferose, known only to the Hindoos by 
the name of the “Sanguinary,” was the greatest sove- 
reign that had appeared in India since the days of 
Mahmoud of Ghizm. As illiterate as the great founder 
of liis faith himself®, he was as enterprising and blood- 
tliirsty as any of the descendants of the fierce race of 
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All. The murder of his uncle was necessarily followed 
by that of his idudred, and after a judicious extirpation 
of the lined lien’s of Ins predecessors, he turned liis pro- 
jects to self-aggi’andisement and foreign conquest. In 
Ids person Alla united the ambition of Alexander and of 
Mahomed, and nothing would satisfy liim but giving his 
subjects a new cieed and maldng the conquest of the 
world. He struck coins in the name of Alexander IL, 
and entertained seiioiis thoughts of setting up for a pro- 
phet and founding a new religion. 

The histoiy of India lias hitherto been almost entirely 
confined to that part of the peninsula know as Hindostan 
proper, and the countries west and north of the Indus. 
It is ill the reign of Alla that we are first introduced to 
the magnificent regions lying south of the Herbudda, 
a countiy almost as extensive as Hindostan itself. 
Tlie native Hindoo Eajas of the Deccan had as yet 
entirely escaped the attack of the Mussulman conquerors 
of ffindostan ; and although we occasionally find, in the 
historic narration of the conquests of Alla and others, 
that certain kingdoms south of the Nerbudda already 
acknowledged Mussulman rulers, these were merely indi- 
vidual adventurers whose superior energy and fortune 
had raised them to a throne. 

^ D^g the reign of Perose, Aha was governor of the 
districts of Hindostan, bordering on the frontiera of the 
Deccan, and so atti'active were the accounts of the wealth 
of the shrines, and the splendour of the cities of those 
southern regions, that having gained the consent of the 
Sultan at Delhi, iu 1292 he crossed the Herbudda with 
a body of horse to pihage, and to slay, in the approved 
fashion of his nation and his creed. 

Afer a meandering march of two months, during wliich 
he visited in simulated friendslnp, the courts of many rajas, 
and spied out the wealth of their kingdoms, he suddenly 
attacked therockycitadel of Do wietabad, which was then, 
as now, one of the strongest hill forts of the Deccan. 
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Complete success crowned this Iiis first attempt, and 
the treasures and jewels of the Eaja Ram^deo rewarded 
liis adventurous attack. It -was wlien encamped near 
Dowletahad, that the scornful Moslems first became 
acquainted with the mighty excavations of Ellora and 
Adjunta ; in tliese gloomy chambers were assembled 
every god of tlio Hindoo calendar ; here, with all the 
hideous paraphernalia of heathen ^TO]•6hip, were cele- 
brated the bloody rites of tbe relentless Siva, and raised 
high amongst its rival gods, might still be seen the idol 
of the ah'eady discarded deity Buddha.^ 

The excavations of Eilora and Adjunta may even in 
tlieir decay be considered the most extraordinary monu- 
ment of human labour and ingenuity in India ; at the 
time of their completion, when the bewildering rainiiti® 
of the paintings and sculptures were uninjured, they were 
probably amongst the 'wonders of the world.^ These 
temples are no longer considered sacred by the Hindoos, 
or at least are not regarded with any great reverence ; 
both the date and the cause of their disgrace are 
unknown ; but it is supposed that the multiplied repre- 
sentations of the despised Buddha are displeasing to the 
orthodox Hindoo. 

Aha retained such golden recollections of the treasures 
of the Deccan, and was so anxious to enrich the Mussul- 
man, at the expense of the Hindoo capital, and to tran- 
sport to the mosques of the true believers of Hindostan, the 
spoils of the temples of the infidel, that as soon as he had 
comfortably disposed of his relations, and seated himself 
on the throne, he despatched hie general, Cafoor, across 
the Herbudda, wth orders to penetrate far south, into the 
kingdoms of the Carnatic and Mysore. 

Little, if any, authentic record remains of the early his- 
tory of the southern portion of the peninsula of Hindos- 
tan ; but the immense wealth possessed by the rajas and 
their priests, when we first hear of them through the 
Mussulman historian, tbe size and splendour of their cities 
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aad palaces, the number of their priesthood, and the 
wealth of their shrines, establish 'the fact of their pros- 
perity beyond a doubt ; and the vast number and startling 
size of the unequalled tanlrs and works of irrigation, 
both in the Carnatic and in the island of Ceylon®, proves 
thrir inhabitants to have been an enterprising and en- 
hghtened people. 

The great accumulation of treasure, found by the 
conquerors in the possession of the rajas and priests, 
cannot be altogether accounted for by the hereditary tra- 
dition of the country, that applauded no act of a sovereign 
so highly as the collection of treasure, and esteemed none 
so disgraceful as its dissipation. Neither sovereigns nor 
priests^ can accumulate wealth from a needy people; 
we may therefore naturally conclude that the population 
of southern India had for generations been wealthy; 
and judging from the analogy of history, we may fairly 
attribute to a peaceful rule and developed resources, the 
undoubted existence of their prosperity at the period of 
the invasion of Cafoor. 

The tablelands of the southern part of the Deccan, and of 
Mysore, and the burning plains of the Carnatic, presented 
probably the Hindoo type of language, caste, and religious 
worship, in its pristine purity. In the plains and valleys of 
the south, the institutions of caste, older than tradition 
Itself, had taken deep root, and flourished hke the sacred 
banyan tree ; and the triple worship of the Hindoo Trinity 
'waxed mighty on the deception of priestly craft, and the 
simple credulity of the multitude. 

We have a very distinct account of the condition of the 
southern portion of the peninsula of Hindostan, from the 
pen of Ibn Batuta, a native of Tangiers, who travelled 
through that country about thirty years later, dunng the 
reign of Mohammed Tuglilak.® He describes Dowletabad 
as a rich and fruitful region, inhabited by a religious and 
peaceful popitlation, skilful in the application of water- 
® s to inigate their orchards, and under whose careful 
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cultivation tlie vine and pomegranates bore fi’uit twice in 
the year. Madura and Biyajanagur, we leam, were cities 
of unequalled splendour, exceeding Delhi and Canouje in 
magnitude and ililan in elaborate beauty, thronged by 
prosperous citizens, skilled in every art and profession, 
and possessing, amongst other civilised comforts, good 
bedsteads and neat gardens. 

The roads of Malabar, he tells us, were well shaded, 
and at each half-mile was a house of wood fitted up for 
the accommodation of weary travellers; wells were equally 
numerous, aud an infidel attended at each to give drink 
to the passers-by. 

During a joiuney of two months through these favoured 
and peaceful regions, he did not see a space free from 
cultivation; eveiywhere he found gardens witli houses 
placed in the centre, and surrounded by wooden fences to 
separate them fi’om each other. A man was put to 
death for stealing a nut, or a grain of seed; and as 
may be easily imagined under so severe a code of 
laws, thieves were nulcnown; and none but the right- 
ful owner would attempt to touch even the firuit that 
had fallen from the tree. No beasts of burden were 
seen from one end of the country to another, or any 
horses but those belonging to the Idng’s stables. The 
people this conntiy paid tribute to the King of Hinam*, 
who was feared for liis power by sea, and attacked and 
pillaged iaveiy vessel that passed without paying liim tri- 
bute. There were few Mussulmans at that time in the 
south ; but^ already a daring race of Arabs, most of whom 
had committed the Koran to memory, had established 
themselves on the coast of Malabar, and caiTied on a 
fierce war for the faith by sea.® 

The trade of the west coast of. India appears to liave 
been very considerable. Oambay, Smut, Goa, and all the 
ports of the Concau were inhabited by foreign merchants, 
who traded with the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea ; 
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wMlst Calicut, Hinaur, and other harbours of Malabar, 
were thronged by large Chinese junks commanded by 
great nobles, and manned with a thousand sailors and 
soldiers, who exchanged the silks and porcelain of the 
Celestial Empire for the pepper and gems of Malabar. 

Humours of fierce invaders from the snowy regions of 
the north, of the worship of a strange god, of kingdoms 
depopulated, and dynasties overthrown, would naturally 
reach the courts of the far kingdoms of the sonth ; but as 
yet it was only the shadow of war that caused them dis- 
quiet : the reality was far off, and they Imew only of the 
massacres and sacrileges of northern India by report. No 
hostile army had yet spurned their priests, and hewn in 
pieces their gods •, but these days of peace and security 
were at an end. Already legions of fiery Moslems were 
devastating their fields and violating the sanctity of their 
homes : for the fimt time in history they saw their rajas 
slain, and their holiest temples destroyed ; bitter indeed 
was the first draught of foreign conquest quaffed by the 
inhabitants of southern India during the reign of AUa 
the Sanguinary. 

The expedition of Cafoor was crowned with perfect 
success ; and booty to the amount of one hundred millions 
sterhng was said to have been carried back to Delhi. 
At this period tlie natives of the Carnatic wore no brace- 
lets, rings, bangles, or any ornaments that were not of 
gold; and so great was the abundance of the precious 
metal, that the soldiers of Alla scorned to cumber them- 
selves with any inferior kind of booty. 

The scattered and exaggerated accounts of the Car- 
natic, that about this period began to reach England, 
probably originated the vision of the golden land of 
Tapingo, which the enthusiastic dreams of Columbus 
pictured far away on the shores of Catliay ; and certainly 
the profusion of the -precious metals, amongst a people 
who lined their temples and the palaces with beaten gold, 
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and scorned even a ciirrency of the baser metals^ can only 
be equalled by the nari’atives of the companions of Pizarro 
of the golden treasures of the Incas of Peru, 

Cafoor pushed his depredations as far as Seet Bundar 
Eamessar, a post on the Coromandel coast, opposite 
Ceylon, and a celebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage. 
Thousands of idols were torn from the shrines, wliere, for 
countless centuries, their mysterious presence had awed 
the people and enriched the priests ; and in the capital 
of the Carnatic, on the site of one of the holiest temples 
of the south, was raised a mosque, from whose minarets 
the adan of the muecldin, ringing out clear and high, was 
heard night and morning, summoning the faithful to 
prayer, and under whose dome the worship of the one Cod 
and of his Prophet was for the first lime celebrated in the 
sight of the wondering idolaters of Brahma. 

Whilst Cafoor was ravaging the happy regions of the 
south, Alla himself, in a-D. 1300, invaded Guzerat, and 
utterly destroyed the cities of Anhulwarra and Sonmauth, 
(rebuilt by the Iain sovereign after the conqnest of 
Mahmoud), levelhng every building to the ground, and 
ploughing up their very foundations with asses, as a sign 
of supreme humiliation. From thence he turned his de- 
structive legions against Eajpootana, the land of the de- 
scendants of Sivaji, the nephew of Jeichund, the last 
Hindoo monarch of Canouje. Eajpootana is a moun- 
tainous territory of considerable extent, situated at the 
western extremity of the magnificent plain watered by 
the Gauges and the Jumna. It is chiefly marked by the 
long range of the Aravulli HiUs, wliicli, beginning on the 
frontiers of Guzerat, extend north-north-east to the borders 
of Delhi ; on the western side, it descends to the districts 
of Mawar, whose arid plains are gradually confounded 
with the Great Desert ; on the east, it slopes down into a 
prolonged tableland forming the district round Ajmere 
and the territories of Meivar and Jeypore. Although 
bordering so closely on the Mussulman dominion in Hin- 
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doatan, the inhospitable nature of the soil, and the warlike 
character of its mh.abitn.nts, had entirely saved it from 
molestation ; and almost within hail of the capital the 
Eahtore Hajpoots had maintained inviolate their territory, 
their caste, and tlieir peculiar institutions.^^ 

The story of the two aeges of Oheetore by Alla, as 
told by 061. Tod, is one of the most romantic that adorns 
the annals of even this land of romance. Laknmsi, a 
minor, was at this time sovereign of Oheetore, and 
Bheemsi, liis uncle, was protector ; he had married Pud- 
mani (a name signif^ng singularly beautiful), the 
daughter of the King of Ceylon, whose matchless beauty 
forms to this day the inspiring tlieme of the bards of Hm- 
dostan. In h^ luxurious harem at Delhi, the im^ination 
of Alla had been inflamed by the description of the un- 
equalled beauty of this houxi of Oheetore and he deter- 
mined to become the possessor of such a prize. He 
marslmUed an anny for the conquest of Eajpootana, and 
after a weary march of several months encamped under 
the walls of Oheetore ; and demanded as the price of liis 
retreat the hand of the fair princess. But the Eajpoots 
ol those days esteemed the honour of their women far 
above all earthly consideratioils, and his terms were m- 
dignantly rejected ; for several months he eontiuued the 
siege without success, and at length finding success hope- 
less, he modified his demands to a mere sight of Ids 
extraordinary beauty ; a gratification he was only per- 
mitted to enjoy by the refraction of numerous mirrors. 
Belying on Bajpcwt honour, he entered Oheetore shghtly 
guarded, and having contemplated the reflected charms of 
Pudmani, he set out on his return to his camp ; im\vilhng 
to be outdone m generous confidence, Bheemsi accom- 
panied him back to the front of the fortress, where, with 
unequalled deceit, Alla had prepared an ambush, and 
E^ng Bheemsi, hurried liim oJT to his camp, and made 
Ills liberty dependent on the surrender of his wife. Ho 
sooner did the news reach Cheetore, than Pudmam 
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expressed lier consent to the terms, and Laving laken 
counsel TOtli Jier kinsfolk, a plan was demised by which 
her honour might be saved, and the bad faitli of Alia 
deservedly punished : intimation was sent to Alla that 
the day he withdrew from the trenches, Pudinani would 
siUTcnder herself to him ; hut a stipulation was made, 
that she should be accompanied by a fitting band of 
handmaids, and strict oiders were to be issued to prevent 
cmaosity from '\uolating the sanchty of female decorum 
and privacy. On the day appointed, seven hundred 
litters accompamed her to the royal camp ; each was 
borne by six armed soldiers, disguised as porteis, and 
contained a kniglit of .Cbeetore ; the litters were dejiosited 
within the roj'al tents, and half an hour was allowed for 
the palling of the husband and his lovely wife. At the 
termination of the interview the former was placed in a 
htter to be taken back to the city, whilst the gi'eater 
number of supposed handmaids remained to accompany 
their queen to Delhi. 

Tlhe treachery of Aha hastened the result of the stra- 
tagem ; for upon liis endeavouring to prevent the rehirn 
of Bheemsi, the Eajpoot wai'riors spmng ready anned 
from their litters, and attacked the Patan troops. A fierce 
and bloody contest ensued ; a fleet home conveyed their 
chief to Chcetore, and Pndmani ivas saved at the ex- 
pense of the lives of nearly every knight and noble of 
Clieetore. Tlie account of this siege affords a touch- 
ing illustration of Eajpootni devotion, and of the lofty 
heroism that enables a wife to brave the bitterest death 
to preserve her husband from dishonour, and to gaze 
with emotions of deep joy upon the appalling rite of 
the suttee that is to reunite her in the warriors’ paradise 
to the beloved object of her earthly devotion. 

Amongst tlie fallen was Gorah, the uncle of Pudmani. 
Wlien Ills nephew Badul, a stripling of Uvclve, returaed 
with the survivoi’s from the camp of Alla, the ■wife of 
Gorah questioned Imn about his uncle’s coudnek urc she 
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performed the last rite of suttee. “ He was tlie reaper of 
the harvest of death,’* said Baduh “ I followed his steps 
as the humble gleaner of his sword ; on the goiy bed of 
honour he spread a carpet of the slain ; a barbarian prince 
his pillow ; he laid hiin down, and sleeps surrouiided by 
bs foes.” Again she said, “Tell me, Hadul, how did my 
love behave ? ” “ Oh mother ! how further describe his 
deeds, when, he left no foe to dread or admire him.” She 
enuled farewell to the boy, and adding, “ My Lord ivill 
<ihide my delay," sprang into the flame. 

The Itajpoot capital is described as having been sacked 
three times and a half during Mussulman rule in India ; 
this was the half sack of Cheetore, as though the city was 
not taken the flower of the nobihty fell. 

A few yearn later Alla again turned his arms against 
the Eaipoots, and on this occaaon occurred the first saka, 
or sack of Clieetore tlie Immaculate. The defenders of 
Cheetore, weakened by his former onslaught, were unable 
to cope with the fresh legions of the steel-clad Khorasanea 
and Koreishis of Alla’s army, who rolled on like the clouds 
of Bhadoon, and the city was taken. 

The following legend dcscnbes its falL “ The child 
Lakumsi was dead, and Bheemsi was now sovereign ; one 
night, after an arduous day, he was laying on h^ pallet 
pondering on the danger of his beloved country, when he 
was aroused by a voice exclaiming, ‘ I am hungry ! ’ and 
his blood froze, as he recognised between him and the 
camp the form of the guardian goddess of Cheetore ; 
‘ not satiated,’ exclaimed the Bana, ‘ though 8000 of my 
kinsmen were late an offering to you ? ’ * I must have 
regal victims,’ answered the goddess; ‘and if twelve 
who wear the diadem bleed not for Clieetore, the land 
will pass from the line.’ Having said this she vanished, 
Next day he recounted his vision to Ms chiefs, who 
treated it as a disordered fancy ; he commanded their 
attendance at midnight, w^heu again the form appeared, 
and repeated the terms on which alone she would remain 
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nmoDgf-l tliein ; ‘ tliougli thousands of barbarians strew 
the eavtii wliai m\i they to tnt* ? On cadi day enthrone 
a prince, let t.Iie omlilein of royally proclaim liis kovc- 
reigntyj and for three days let his decrees be supreme; 
on Llie fourth let litm moot the foe anti his fate, thou 
only will I remain.' ” 

The Hann had twelve soiw, and after n generous con- 
test for priority, tlie dde.'^t was jn'oclaimcd .sovereign ; for 
tlirce day.^! he reigned FiiprcinCj on the fourth he fell in 
battle ; each in turn followed his noble example, and each 
in turn on the fouvlli day met his fate, until all but. the 
youngest were .slain. One more victim only was required ; 
calling his cluefs around him, the Kmia said, i\ow I 
devote iny.sclf to Chectoro.” Ko power could turn him ; 
a chofcn btind was sent to cut a load through the enom3*’s 
lanhs, and deposit hi.s surviving son in safety; tliis being 
done he gave order.'^ for the Johur, or self-iininolulion of 
the w'omen, the last refuge of conquered llnjpoots, in 
wlii(;h thoui^nnds of the wives and daughters of Chcetore, 
iucludiug the fair Ihidmauh died; the Bana then put on 
his safiron robe, the emblem of snerifee, and set out with 
his chosen followers to meet a certain death. 

Alla icmaiiied several daj's in Clicetorc, sacldng and 
destroying all the niagnificcnt buildings of the Bajjioot 
capital. Of nil the works of a liighly-rcfmed race, the 
palace of the noble Bliccmsi and, Jiis .spouse Piuhnani 
alone cscajicd destruction. After the .sack of Chectore 
Alla turned lii.s nrm.s against the neighbouring state 
of Jo.ssulmorc ; for eight moiiihs the capital lield out 
against him ; the Idockade was pej'fcct, and the priva- 
tions of the besieged were terrible. When their sufTcrings 
were beyond endurance, Ufoolraj, the Prince of Jessulmcre, 
assomblcd his nobles and thus addressed them : “We arc 
the sons of the free, the blood of tlie Biintore runs in oitr 
veins ; shall wc see our homes defied, and our women 
dishouoined hy a barbarian foe? For ciglit mouths wc 
have defended our dwellings, but our supplies are ex- 
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pended, and there is no passage for moic , ivliat is to be 
doiie^*” The chefs icphed, “There is but one lehge 
leh, and that is the j ohur We must immolate the females, 
destioy by fire and water whatever is destiuctible, and 
bnry what is not, then open wide the gates^ and. sword m 
hand, rush upon the foe, and thus obtain heaven ” 

Moolraj and his chiefs lepaired to their palaces, and 
told the women then decision, and desired them to pre- 
pare to meet them in heaven Smihng, the queen re- 
phed, “ This mght we shall piepare, and by to morrow’s 
hght we shah be the mhabitants of paiadise” 

The mght was spent in prepaiations, and next morning, 
at the royal gate, were collected the young, those under 
sixteen, the middle aged, and those ovei forty , they bade 
a last farewell to their fuends , the johm commenced, and 
4000 females, from infancy to old age, sunendered their 
lives, some by the swoid, others by fire , no one feared to 
die , every laluable was destroyed, and not the worth of 
a straw was preserved for the foe , three thousand eight 
imndied warriors with their faces led with wrath died 
ivitli tlieir clnefs 

Wlulst Alla was railing to the ground the faii’est cities of 
Sajpootaim and Guxerat, and his evil genius, Cafoor, was 
pillaging and devastating the fertile kingdoms of the Car- 
natic, a small cloud arose in the nordi-west, which, in- 
eieasmg m size and portent as it rapidly advanced, at’ last 
biokc on the frontiers of his empire with a fmy that 
tlueatened to carry all before it 
Evei since the pas'ang ravages of the Great Khan, bands 
of fieice and haidy Scythians had continually been press- 
ing doiMx fiom the north of Asm and locating themselves 
on the fiontiera of India, where, having embiaced the 
ciccd of Jfaljoined, fiiey were m large numbers added 
as macennnes to the armies of the Sultan of Dellm 
L'nconnged by paitial success, and inflamed by the 
atoouiit of the M eilth of Hmdostan, in the year a n 12<j2 
50 Cutterheb, ^on of the King of Trausoxiana, crossed dm 
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Indus ^tli 200,000 lioise, and almost reached Delhi. 
He Tras defeated by Alla, and ZifTcr his general, at the 
head of 300,000 hoi-sc .and 700 elephants. Ziffer pur- 
sued them a distance of thirty-sis miles ; but Imping at 
length outstripped his own troops he was surrounded by 
the iloguJp, and after deeds of extraordinaiy valour, slain. 
HHieu offered life and lionoiu' if he would yield, he re- 
plied, “he knew no gi'eater honour tlian to die in dis- 
charging liis duty.” The terrible slaughter of the hloguls 
on this occasion caused the name of Ziffer to become a 
terror to their nation. And for centuries after, when Ins 
horse started or was unnily, the Hogul soldier would ask 
him if “ he saw the ghost of Ziffer ? ” 

The slaughter of the Moguls was verj’- great, and for 
thirty miles the land was dyed with their blood. But 
notwitlistauding theft defeat and destruction many thou- 
sands of these hardy adventurers remained in Hinclostan, 
where their northern energy and military character soon 
gave them great power over the enervated Aflghans, 
who then ruled that country: but in tlie year 1300. in 
consequence of the cUscoveiy of a supposed plot to des- 
troy and partition his kingdom, Alla gave orders for their 
extemimation, and in one day the corpses of 15,000 
Moguls cumbered the streets of the capital little did 
the timid citizens of Delhi,- w'^hilst gloating over the 
agonies of thousands of their enemies, brought to the 
capital to be trodden under foot like grasshoppers or 
dashed against the walls and dismembered by fierce 
elephants, imagine how soon tlie tables would be turned, 
and a bke destruction come upon tbemselves; that e’er a 
hundred years had passed, terror and sufieiing should be 
the portion of their race ; that a hundred of their descen- 
dants should flee before one of those they were now so 
ruthlessly slaying ; that at the tramp of the Mogul panic 
should seize the city ; “ that a man should rise up at the 
voice of a bird, and fear should be in the way, and 
mourners go about the streets.” 
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The able and unprincipled Alia was now growing old ; 
the angel of death was close on Hs track ; and cruel and 
rutliless as he had occasionally been he yet exhibited 
during the last yeai'S of his reign a solicitude for the 
welfare of his subjectei that was rare in his age and 
country. Having summoned the great omrahs of his 
nation togetlier, he took council witli them; not this 
time how to enlarge his dominions, but how to increase 
the wealth and prosperity of what he already possessed. 

According to the Persian historian, he was completely 
successful. The empire, says Perishta, never flourished so 
much as m tliis reign ; order and Justice travelled to the 
most distant provinces, and magnificence raised her head 
in the land ; palaces, mosques, universities, baths, and all 
kinds of public and pnvate buildmgs seemed to nse as if 
by the power of enchantment ; nmther did there in any 
age appear such a concourse of learned men from all 
parts , forty-five, skilled m the sciences, were professors of 
the universities. Eobbenes and thefts, formerly so general, 
were now almost unkno^vn. The traveller slept secure 
upon the highway, and tlie merchant earned his goods in 
safety from Cashmere to tlie Carnatic, and from the sea 
of Hengal to the mountains of Cabul. 

Although through life a slave to intoxication, Alla 
discarded tlie vice in his old age. Edicts were issued 
forbidding the use of wine or strong drmks, under any 
circumstances whatever ; and he coupled the pleasure of 
tippling with the pain of instant decapitation. 

He liimself set the example of total abstinence to his 
subjects, by emptying Hs cellars into the streets; in tliis 
he was followed by all ranks of his subjects, so that for 
days the common sewers of HelH flowed with wine. . lie 
was an enterprising sovereign, and only abandoned his 
plans of universal dominion from the conviction, to use his 
own words, “ that there were m the world many heads as 
hard as his own.’" He numbered Hs cavalry and found 
he had 475,000 ; to each man he paid from 80 to 240 
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rupees, according to tlie value of tlie horses and accou- 
tremeuts, wlulst Ms household servants amounted to 
17 , 000 . 

The cliai'acter of Alia was very equally balanced be- 
tween good and evil; tlie man and tlie beast equally 
divided Ms iiatiue : the resultant of these two opposing 
forces often compelled hhn to a middle course, under 
wMch, during a reign of twenty-one yeai's, Ms subjects 
Nourished and his empire attained prosperity. 

Perfectly ilhterate when he inoimted the throne, he not 
only educated hhnself, but obliged his subjects to follow 
Ms example ; he was so sensible of the disadvantages he 
laboured under, by liis ignorance of letters, that ho 
applied hhnself privately to study, and notwithstanding 
the difhculty of acquiring the Persian maimer of wnting, 
he soon read all addresses, and made Mmself acquainted 
TOtli the best authors of Ms language. After he liad pro- 
ceeded so far as to be able to hold part in learned dis- 
com'ses, he encouraged literaiy subjects, and showed 
particuiai’ lavour to ah tfie emment men of the age, 

The great axiom of Ms internal policy was, that re- 
ligion had no connection ivith civil government, but was 
only the business or solace of private life, and that the 
will of a ivise prince ivas better than the variable 
opinions of bodies of men. He ordered a tax of half 
the real animal produce of the lands to be raised over ah 
tlie emph’c, and to be regularly transmitted to the ex- 
chequer. He appointed officers to superintend the col- 
lectors, who were to take care that no more should be 
required from the fannei’S tlian was in proportion to the 
estimate %vhich they had given in of their estates ; and in 
case of neglect or disobedience tlie siiporintendeiits ivcre 
obliged to I'efuiid the overplus and to pay a fine for the 
oppression. The farmers at the same time were confined 
to a certain proportion of land, and to an appointed 
innnbcr of servants and oxen to cnltivato the same. Ho 
graners were permitled to have above a certain number 
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of COWS, sheep, and goats, and a tax was paid ont of them 
to the government So strictly did the empeior look 
after the hehavioiir of the collectois and othei officeis of 
the revenue, diat many of them who formerly kept gieat 
retmnes were ohhged to dismiss them, and to have all the 
menial offices of their famihes peiformed by their wives 
and cbldien Neither weie tliey permitted to resign their 
employment till they found others as capable as them- 
selves to execute the duties of their offices These legu- 
lations were good, but they were arbitrary and severe 
A mmderer feom Ins youth and a robbei on the giandest 
scale, he yet suppressed theft tliroughout liis domimons, 
and rendered hfe and property as secure in tlie thnteentli 
centuiy as at piesent In the year 1316, aftei a reign of 
twenty yeais, Alla gave up that life which hire a comet 
had alternately inspired the terror and the admnation of 
his subjects, but not rvithout suspicion of havmg been 
poisoned by his infamous favourite Cafoor 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XI. 

' Contrast thefollowm^dynig injunctions ofthe King of Israel “Moreover, 
thou l-noirest also what Joab, the son of Zeniiah did to mo Do therefoie 
according to thy wiEdom, and let not his hoar head, go down to the grave m 
peace And, behold, thou hast with thee Shimei the eon of Gera Ac &c 
Wow therefoi e hold him not guiltless , for thou art a wise man, end hnowest 
what thou Qughtest to do unto him , hut hie hoM heed hnne thou down 
to the grava with blood ” 

* The followers of Mahomed never call themselves Mahomedans, aa 
too familmr, but Mussulmans resigned, ormumimans behevers thus they 
never call us Ohnetians hut Nuzarenes or Ncssora 

^ Tlie Great Prophet could neither read nor write, and nil Ins wnfiugs 
were dons by dictation, and many of them su-atched on the bones of 
animcls 

^ Buddha was received mto the Braliimntcal Pantheon, as one of the 
ATOter=i of Vishnu, hut orfliodox Btahrams disliked him, and he is now 
looked upon as an impostor in the temples of Indm 
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® One pagoda, 100 feet high and fiOO feet in circumference, herm out of 
the Bolid rock, of a sugar loaf form, was eculptured so os to represent fine 
lace, and -was separated from its parent rock by an excavated area of several 
hundred feet. 

® Ceylon was at this time ruled hy Tamula from the Jlalahar const, and 
it is probable that all the tanks in that island are their work. 

An old Italian proverb about the greedineas of the pnests of Italy, 
already quoted, applies with full force to those of India ; and to the four 
things mentioned hy Solomon as being never satisfied, Brahmins might 
certainly he added. 

® Ibn Batuta left Tangiers in A.n. 1324, and travelled to Delhi. When 
he arrived at the court of Mohammed, the vizier gave him 2000 dinars to 
have his clothes washed j not probably before +-hey wanted it. He travelled 
through the greater paid of Hindostan, the Deccan, Guzerat, and Malabar. 

^ Probably the ancestors of the present race, called Moplas, the most de- 
termined and energetic of all the inhabitants of India. 

Ibn Batata tells us some of the junks had as many as GOO sailors and 
400 soldiers. The commander was a great emir. In the large ships they 
BOW garden lierba and ginger, which they cultivate in cisterns made, on 
purpose, and placed on the sides of them. In these, also, are Iiouses con- 
structed of wood, in which the officers lived. "Generally speaking," says 
Ihn Batuta, *‘tke Chinese are the richest people in the world.” 

Tod. 

The sacrifice hy which the women perform suttee before their hus- 
band’s death is called the sohag or johur. 

” This saka took place a.e, 1296. See Tod’s "Kajostkan.” 
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CKAP SII 

AD 1321—1387 

Tiir nncNs or Mur^pici and cmscro • — the RncN or oHArr togjilait 
— MOHAiUIED in ll^EKTl ^ElXtS — FEPObF 111 TIIUITY NINE 

The lai^id decay of die Affglian iiile in Huiclostan dates 
fiom the death of Ma The character of Ins imrae 
diate siiccessoi, Miibaiick, in os too infamous to clesei-ve 
eren the mo&t passing mention in history , stained by 
every Mce that can debase human intuie, the most 
brutal deeds of Borne’s woist emperors are echpsed by 
his fiendish fieaks He beat to death the piincipal of 
tlie preachers, wiio was t3ie keeper of tJie jewe]=' because 
he had been outmtted by some Hindoos , and some 
omrahs -who spread the report of Ins death, which in 
those days was suf&cient to have caused a revolution, were 
by his orders buried ahve They Iiad buiied him ahi e 
in jest, he said, but he would buiy them ahve lu on 
nest Aftei a disgraceful leign of five years, he was 
a'^sassinated by lus inmion Chusero, or Hasan, and the 
go\ ernment of Hmdostan passed &om Ins hands into those 
of a monster as buital as luniself 
Chuseio massacred all that lemained of the race of 
Alla , but, at the end of five months, was defeated and 
slam by Hhazi Togblak, the Patan go\eriior of Lahoie (a 
foimer slave of file erapeior Balm, and son of a Jit 
woman), who was, by the imammous voice of tlie omrahs 
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desired to moiint tlie throne : the story is thus told. TJie 
day after the defeat of Cluisero, Toghlak mounted iiis 
horse, and entered Bellii in triumph, Wlien lie came in 
sight of the royal palace, lie began to weep, saying with 
a loud voice, “ 0 ye subjects of this great empire, I am 
no more than one of you who unsheathed my sword to 
deliver yon from oppression, and rid the world of a 
monster ; my endeavoin's, by the blcs.sing of God, have 
been croAvned "with success; if, therefore, any of the 
royal family yet remain, let them be brought that justice 
may take place, and that we Iiis servants may prostrate 
ourselves before his throne. But if none of the race of 
Icings have escaped the bloody hand of tyranny and usur- 
pation, let the most worthy of the illustrious order be 
elected among you, and I shall swear to abide by your 
choice." 

The people cried with one voice that none of the 
princes were now alive ; that as he had diielded them 
from the rage of a tyrant, none was more worthy to reign 
than liimself. Then, seizmg him in a manner by violence, 
they placed him upon the tlirone, and hailed him by 
the title of Ghazi, King of the World. Under the 
fostering care of tliis excellent monarch a transient pros- 
perity again spread oyer Hindostan, but it was of short 
duration ; he was IdUed, after a reign of four years, by 
the falling in of a wooden pavilion, prepared by his son, 
ifoharamed, to do him honoiu', and so contrived, tliat 
as soon as the throne in the centre should be pressed, the 
whole edifice fell to pieces. 

Mohammed IH. was a monster who walked in the 
footsteps of Alla tlie Sanguinary, and dining tiventy- 
sei’cn j'^eam scouiged the land of Hindostan. His reign, 
begun with parricide, was one continued course of blood- 
shed and cruelty. He took it into his head that he 
should be better served by tliose of low estate than by 
nobles, and accoidingly he promoted a singer, a gardener, 
a weaver, a slave, and others to be omralis, forgetting tlie 
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advice of the sage, that he who exalts the head of a 
hoggav, and hopes great things from his gratitude, inverts 
the initure of things, and nourishes a seipent in Ids 
hosoTti, &c. 

Under tins ata’oeious monarch, ah the conquests of 
Alla were lost, and the empii'e of the Sultans of Delld 
dwindled away to its formei limits. 

The heart of a tyrant is ingenious in devising fresh 
means of torture for his subjects •, but it required an 
Eastern training in the school of Aha and Mubarick to 
conceive that perpetrated by Mohammed. 

Being much irritated by the rebellion of the inhabi- 
tants of Delhi, and particularly so at a letter they had 
written complaining of his exactions, he ordered the 
inhabitants to quit the city, and proceed to Dowletabad 
in the Deccan, distant forty days' journey. Upon 
some licsitalion being evinced, he made a proclama- 
tion, tliat any person whatever, being an inhabitant of 
the city, and found in any of its houses or streets on a 
certain day, should receive immediate punishment. All 
left their homes ; but the king’s servants finding a bhnd 
man in one of the houses, and a bed-ridden one in another, 
he commanded the former to be projected from a cata- 
pult, and the latter to bp dragged by his feet to Dowleta- 
bacl : hut his limbs dropped off by the way, and only one 
of his legs was brought to the city and cast into it. to 
fulfil to the lettei the order that every man should go to 
that place. 

After years of desperation and suffering, when the 
greater number of those who had been thus forced from 
their homes and property into a strange land, and 
amongst a people who know them not, had peiished of 
hunger and want, he allowed tlic miserable remnants to 
return to DcHii, to find their noble city tenanted with 
b^sts of prey, and their fertile fields barren wastes.^ 
If Mohammed eclipsed Uero in ferocity, he at least 
equalled liini in folly. The farce of installing a favounle 
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horse in the consular dignity “was quite exceeded by a 
freak of the monarch of Bindostan. During one of his 
marches in the Deccan, he was seized with a violent tooth- 
ache, and having endured its extraction, he ordered it 
to be bm-ied with much solemnity at Beir, and a magni- 
ficent mausoleum to be raised over it, where it still 
remains, a startling monument of human vanity and folly. 
Truly, “ man, proud man, drest in a little brief authority, 
like an angrj’’ ape, plays such fantastic tricks before 
high heaven as make the angels weep.” 

In the north the hardy Moguls, undaunted by their 
repeated repulses, and stdl forced on by increasing num- 
bers in their rear, kept continually pressing down on the 
fertile plains of Hindostan ; whilst in the south the whole 
of the Deccan, with the exception of Dowletabad, threw 
off the Mussulman yoke ; and the Hindoo population of 
the Caimatic and Mysore, dismayed by a report assidu- 
ously spread by tlie priests that the Maliomedans had 
formed a plan for the forcible conversion of all the 
worsliippers of Brahma, rose en masse^ and massacred 
or expelled every follower of the Prophet from their 
country. 

Por some years, the Deccan was almost entirely 
freed from Mussulman rule; and the city and fortress 
of Dowletabad constituted the sole remaining posses- 
sion of the Sultan of Delhi south of the PTerbudda.^ 
To meet the emergencies of his tyraimy and prodi- 
gality Mohammed tripled the already grievous imposts 
on the people ; but he overstrained the endurance, 
even of the patient lyots of Hindostan. Wliole pro- 
vinces were abandoned and became desolate, and the 
wretched inhabitants sought in inhospitable jungles and 
in a life of rapine a relief from exactions that were in- 
tolerable. But Mohammed was not to be thus baulked 
pf his victims. Surrounding the districts where his 
wi'etched subjects had thus sought shelter with a cor- 
don of Ins troops, as if for a great Jiunt, he gradually 
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contracted tlie circle, and destroyed all within it like 
wild beasts. This was repeated, till throughout whole 
provinces, once populous and fertile, man was extermi- 
nated, and the wild beasts of the forest resumed 
primtBval sway. But with all his atrocious attributes 
Mohammed possessed qualities that have made his name 
famous in Indian history. Brave and skilful in all war- 
like exercises, his ambitiou was unbounded, and universal 
empire Ins aim. He made war on the grandest scale, 
and the Deccan, Persia, and China were by turns the 
objects of Ins cupidity and the gi'aves of his armies.® He 
was a magnificent patron of learning, and the professors 
of philosophy, logic, and physic enjoyed at his hands a 
profusion never before equalled. Has writings were 
iiumeiouB, and remarkable for elegance and vigour, and 
his memory was so extraordinary as to favour the belief 
that he knew the 'Koran by heart He built almshouses 
and endowed liospitals, and himself attended the sick m 
order to study the symptoms of disease. But ^Vlth all 
these brilliant attributes liis heart was cruel as tlie grave ; 
he spumed all laws of justice and humanity ; he found 
pleasure in contemplating human suflbnng; and the 
misery of his subjects was by turns a subject of mdifibr- 
ence or delight. At length, after a reign of twenty- 
seven years, during which time, says his historian, he 
labom'cd ivjth no contemptible abilities to make himself 
detested by God and abhorred by all men, Mohammed 
died of eating too much fish at the termination of tlie 
feast of Moluirram : fit ending for a monster cursed with 
such passions and instincts. 

In Perose HI., the nephew of Toghlak and successor of 
the worthless Mohammed, one bright gleam of light buftt 
through the murlej" atmosphere of impenai enme, and for 
nearly forty years illumines tlie departing glory of the jVff- 
ghau dynasty. Perose III., although of tlie most warlike 
tube of the adventmous race of Afighans, uas no wairior. 
He was a man of peace. The lust of conquest was un- 
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-laiown to liini. He kne^v tliat lie that loveth silver sliall 
not be satisfied vritb silver " and tliat silver and Sfold and 
tlie peculiar ti'easiu'es of kings and of tlie provinces do not 
bring bappiness.’’ And during a reign of tbiilT'Seveii 
years be sought m the arts of peace, in tiie cultivation of 
science, and the bnprovements of ngricuitm-e, the means 
of restoring that happiness and piospeiity to bis people 
whidi the ceaseless ivai-s of his ancestors had banished 
from the kingdom. 

The mosques that he built, and the gardens he laid 
out, the schools he endowed, the cainvanserais and the 
liospitiils, the baths and the tombs, the fifty canals and 
the bundled bridges, the hundred palaces and the bun' 
dred and fifix webs with wliich this enlightened monardi 
emdehed and developed the resomnes of Ms Mngdoiu, 
have most justly earned for Hm the enthusiastic com- 
mendations of Mstorians. The good works of the 
enlightened Perose did not pass away with the life 
of liim wlio constructed them. The canal, a hundred 
imles in length, xith wMch he connected the Sutlej and 
the Jidger, tlie seven splendid sluices at the Hissar 
Ferozebad, the niuantic cuttms destined to hrigate and 
enrich the parched deserts of Sirhend and Loodiana, 
sdll remain to testifr to his enlightened rule, and to indi- 
cate by evidence tliat cannot he, by fertile lands and 
populous districts, how difierent might now be the con- 
dition of India had his successors followed in his steps. 

The inestimable blessings of irrigation wiiicJi science 
lias conferred npon tlie plains of Lombardy, Gliina, and 
the Carnatic, and by which nature has through all time 
enriched the Delta of Bgyph Ferose provided for many 
of the parched regions of Hindostan, The magical eflect 
of an arctic spring, succeeding the dreariness of an eight 
months' winter, is not more startling tlian the progress and 
anicliaration whicli follow any ivorks of irrigation in India. 
Thousands of acres, dial had before only produced one 
scanty lian'est. now sent forUi two abundant ones. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands of inlmhitants flocked from regions less 
blessed to those fruitful abodes of plenty ; and soon the 
banb of the canals were lined with villages, the fruitful 
plains covered ivith cattle, and the name of the beneficent 
Iferose blessed by the bps of thousands of prosperous 
subjects. 

Fei’ose levied a tax of a tenth of the produce of the 
knd fertilised by the canals, which, together with the 
revenues of other districts newly brought mto cultiva- 
tion, he apphed to charitable uses. Such was the ex- 
ample of philanthropy and enhghtened policy, set by an 
Eastern autocrat, in tlie age that saw the Turks first enter 
Europe, and the rival Topes leave Avignon ; in wMch 
Nicola Eienzi, last of Eomans \ galvanised into spasmodic 
life the scarcely animate remains of the queen city of the 
world. 

Eitidiiig the infirmities of age pressing hard upon him, 
Eeiose abdicated the throne in favour of liis son Moham- 
med ; but he lived to resume the reins of antliority on 
the expulsion of that prince by the dissatisfied omrahs, and 
at then advice, to place his grandson, Togldak, on tii’e 
throne. He expired a.d. 1387, at the age of ninety-one, 
m the thirty-seventh year of lus reign. 

Nearly five hundred years have elapsed since Ferose 
reigned over a tenth of the territory we now possess. 
For the last fifty years the resources and revenues of the 
entire peninsula of India have been in Eaghsli hands. In 
that period science has advanced vith a bewildering 
rapidity that dwarfs in the far-off distance the nnghtiest 
intellects of the preceding generation, and the history of 
the world may be searched in vain for any corresponding 
progress of tlie human race. Duiing these many years of 
almost uinveisal amehoiation, what lias England -done to 
Clinch India, or even to maintain undimimshed existing 
sources of prosperity ^ 

Will the unprejudiced historian deny that tlie Affghan 
feoveieign of that day was wiser in his generation, mo: e 
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pliilanthropical in his priucipleSj more liberal iu his plans 
and labours, and more worthy of the love of his subjects, 
and of the blessings of their children’s children, than the 
body of merchant princes, who, satisfied with self-praise, 
have wewed with apathy, if not aversion, ah. plans for 
the improvement of India, and watched without sliame 
the gi’adual decay of those wondrous monuments of in- 
dustry and civilibation, over whose destruction even time 
still lingers, that provided water for a parched-up land, 
and converted arid wastes into some of the noblest pro- 
vinces of the world. 

The Lotos placed aloft in the thousand temples of India 
and demonstrates the strong traditional veneration 

for the aquatic element amongst a people who know no 
other want. Can we, ui thus cruelly ignoring the great 
instinctive worsliip of our subjects, deny that we have 
deserved the enmity of nulhons of the present generation, 
or expect to escape the contempt of those who are to 
come. 

Those who carefully and without prejudice will examine 
the present condition of public works in India, must 
acknowledge tliat the milli ons of India have more reason 
to bless the period of thirty-nine years passed under the 
Affghai^ Ferose, than the century wasted under the vaunted 
influence of the Hon. East India Company’s rule.'’ 

But even the beneficent rule of Eerose was unable to 
stay the march of corruption, and while he was doing his 
utmost to ease the burdens and improve the condition of 
his subjects, destiny, -with her unswerving step, was com- 
pleting the downfall of the Alihan dynasty. 

The various northern races who had settled in the warm 
regions of Bbndostan and founded the Mussulman empire, 
had, like all exotics, drooped, and lost their energy on 
a foreign soil. The Hindoo rajas no longer trembled 
before the fierce energy of the Moslem om rails. 

In many parts of the empire the flag of revolt was 
raised ; the wealthy provinces of Bengal asserted their 
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independence, and again tlie dominions of the liaiiglity 
monarcJis of Dellii dwindled to decay. 

Malimoud, tlie grandson of Perose, was the last sove- 
reign of the AiTglian race that sat on the throne of 
Bindostan; and diminished as his ancestral empire had 
now become, he was nob long allowed to enjoy it un- 
challenged. He had omitted the first and most necessary 
step for tlie secure possession of an eastern throne, in 
not destroying all the males of his family. He was 
opposed by Nnserit, another grandson of Ferose, and for 
a time the plots and counterplots and bloody contests of 
these candidates for sovereignty, who held tlieir rival 
courts ill Delhi, equalled those then i aging between the 
Orsini and die Colomia in the streets of the Holy City 
itself. Their bitter contention received the quietus that 
generally attends disputes of that natm’e; whilst they weie 
striving for the shadow, the substance was seized by one 
stronger than eiflier ; dui’ing their domestic strife, the 
crafty minister of Mahmoud, giving each of the rival 
claimants a shed, kept the pearl of possession for himself. 

The sure sign of desolation exhibited by a kingdom 
divided agmnst itself, ike tlw death stniggJe of an amnaal 
in the great pampas of South America, soon attracts birds 
of prey, from regions far out of sight, to share the feast 
of corruption. Fierce animals, natural enemies at other 
times, on tlicse occasions unite in making common cause 
to despoil a defenceless carcass. 

Two hundred yeais before, the disunion of tlie Hindoo 
^ajas, caused by the romantic entcqirise of Pithmvi’a, 
brought the Alfghan to Delhi ; and in tium tlicir own 
dissensions attracted a foe more liei'ce and powerful 
than they. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XIL 

* Ibn Batuta^ 'K lio travelled in Hmdoatnii dimng this reigUj deambes 
Delhi aa the greatest city m the orld with the fewest inhahitants ” 

® The famous mosque of Delhi was onginallj a Hindoo temple 
® lie sent an aiiny of 370^000 borse^ aceoi'ding' to Tenshta^ to PeisjHj bat 
was obliged to disband them foi want of pay 

lie peuctiated the Himalayas with 100,000 horse for the mtasion of 
Clunaj hut was opposed by a Chinese anny ho daied not encounter, his 
troops perished throngh fatigue, famine, and disease, and. scaieely a man tmi- 
\ ived to describe the disaster 

^ Then turn "n e to her latest Tnhime’s name, 

Diom hei ten thousand t} rants turn to thee, 

Dedcemei of dark centuries of shame. 

The friend of Pctiareh, hope of Italy, 

Kienzi I Inst of Homans * 

* The magnificent woiire of inigatiou left hy the native pnnees of the 
Cainatic, in iourteen diatucta alone, repiesent a capital of fifteen milhonsl 
one of them is capable of supplying watci foi agiicullural puipo'esto 
thiiti two -villiijes foi eighteen months The following extracts finni 
Colonel Cottons repoit o;i pnhlio noiks of Madias show then piesent 
condition — “So genoinlly indeed lute I found the woiks in a defoctiTO 
state, lint 1 helieic I may aay tint neaily all the tanka m the countiy, 
and neaily all the channels watei less than they did . man> only ono- 
fouith, and gient nuuihcio fioiii one-hnlf to thiee fouitlis ” Agiin, in p 0 
of tho same repoit ' The extent of iingation may bo judged fiom the 
fact, tliat m fouiteen of the cbmf ijolnai iiiigated di&tiicts, the niimbcT 
of tan] s and chaimcls cou'iideiably exceeds 43,000 lu icpaii, besides 10,000 
out of lep ui 

So that undei the vaunted nile of Piigland tho until es of India have 
allogetlioi lost one lifth ol the magnificent noil a of migation left them bj 
then aiicostoie, and ouh deni c one h »lf the foiuicr advantages of those 
lint lennm 1 

The fact is dnniiimg, indeed, iilicn we coii'idoi that this bna occupied in a 
land iilioie the actual ixiskiicc of nnllions depend upon the artificial 
snpph of natei , mid tliatm, find not to pioTidc, hut muelj Lotp iii le* 
pair, exiatmg means of luigation 
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CHAP. xin. 


THE EBIGN OF JIHOCR THE TABTAK, AtSO CALLED TAJIEJtLAIiE. — HE 
IHVADES INDU, AND HAKES HIMSELF MASTER OF DELHI, THE CAFITAL OP 
HIHDOSTAN. — HE DEFEATS BAJAZET, THE OTTOMAN EUPEKOR. — HIS 
DEATH 


The spectacle exliibited by the Affglian dynasty tottering 
to its fall did not long escape tlie notice of a conqueror 
more ambitious than Genghis and more ruthless than he 
of Ghizni, who, after a flight of uninterrupted conquesD, 
was hovering over the batiks of the Indus watching an 
opportimity to bury his talons in the tender flesh of Hin- 
dostan, 

Li the year 1398, very nearly 400 years after the 
invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni, Timour the Tartar, at 
die head of a mighty army of Mogul horsemen, crossed 
tbe Nilab at Attock^, and joined one of his grandsons 
tvho had aheady laid siege to Moultan, 

From the earhest age at winch the human mind dis- 
plays its natural instincts, Timour \ surnamed Leng from 
his lameness, aimed at univei'sal empire. His father, of 
the noble tribe of Berlass, was hereditary chief of Kesh, 
the Green City, m the fruitful plains near Samarcand®, and 
ms motlier was tlie fourteenth in lineal descent from 
Genghis, the great Khan. 

The career of Timour commenced at the age of thirteen; 
at tliat of tliii tj^-five he was at the Couraltai, or general 
t let, lidd on the plains of Alaar, close to his native city, 
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proclaimed lord and irresponsible monarch of the bound- 
less regions and unnumbered millions of Central Asia. 

The first twenty years of his life were passed in trials 
and hardships that would have broken the spirit of one 
less determined ; but months and years of suffering and 
privation were unable to daunt the buoyant courage of 
the young Tartar, fostered in a superstitioi^ age and com- 
munity, by the sanguine predictions of the professors of 
the dark sciencer of astrology ; he was told that at his 
birth the planets quitted their orbits ; and the title of Saliib 
Keraun, Lord of Auspicious Conjunctions was bestowed, 
on the young prince, whose wonderful destiny could change 
the eternal laws of heaven itself. But although Timour 
knew how to avail himself of the creduhty of a superstitious 
age, his was not a mind to be warped by the worthless 
flattery off courtiers or the interested predictions of sooth- 
sayers. “ I confide,” said he, “ in the assistance of the 
Almighty, who has never abandoned me; what avails 
the triplicity or conjunctions of the planets to me who 
stever dehy oiie the e 3 :ecu^e }2 e£ 207 p’ojecff'v 

when I have taken sufficient means and precautions to 
bring them to perfection ? ” 

" The noise iOf a whip, and the noise of the ratthng of 
the wheels, and of the prancing horses, and of the jumping 
chariots,”"* the shouts of victory, the gi'oaus of the dying, 
the fiames of cities, and the smell of death should herald 
the approach of the great Timour Beg on the stage of 
history. Every battle of the warriors, we are told, is with 
confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but those 
of Timour were indeed -with burning and fuel of fire. 

Emerging from the dread city of Samarcand, that, stand- 
ing in the very centre of the old world has, apparently, 
in all ages been the capital of the empire of death, whence 
Azrael has, in his own season, sent forth on his bloody mis- 
sion so many of the great scourges and conquerors of man- 
kind, Timour®, the destroynng prince, willing senmnt of 
such a lord, had already ovemm and depopulated half of 
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Asia. Iran and Peisia, Georgia and Jihoiassan, tlie JEron 
tiers of China and Eastern Tartary had all in turn felt 
tlie power of his sword. The shores of the Caspian had 
been invaded, the tributary provinces of Eussia occii 
pied, and Moscow itself had trembled at the approacl 
of the Mogul. 

The invasion of Hmdostan was merely an episode m a 
life of conqne&t, the* passing whim of the victor of tlnrty- 
hve campaigns, and from whose brow akeady flashed the 
glories of a score of conquered crowns. Arrived on the 
frontiers of India, Timonr saw liis opportunity, and thus 
cheerfully explained his views to his emirs : “ Fortune, 
my dear friends, furnishes ns with such happy conjunc- 
tions that she seems to offer herself to us and invite us 
to lay hold of die favoiu'able opportunities whicli present 
themselves; for, as we have already seen Iian and 
Tonran, and almost all Asia, under our command, she 
now sliows us India, through the disorders of tlm pi’inces 
who govern it, oponhig its gates to receive us. My 
name has spread tenor throughout the universe, and 
the least motion I make is capable of shaking the whole 
earth, it is therefore time to attack the people of 
India, where, having ox'ercome what opposes our designs, 
we shall oblige th^ kingdom to acknowledge no other 
sovereign but me. What think ye, my dear friends, 
who are the companions of my victories, of this great 
enterprise. Speak all in general and eveiy one in par- 
ticular your opinions of this proposal, ivhicli appears 
reasonable since fortune has not yet witlidrawn her pro- 
tection from ns.” They answered that the order of the 
emperoi was a law to all men, and more particularly so 
to those wlio were his slaves ; that wherever he sliould 
set Ills feet there they should be ready to Jay their heads. 
Thus enemuaged, he girded up his loins, and crossed 
the Attock, and began destroying the temples of India 
and giving ciUTeiicy to the Mahomedan. religion in 
that countiy. 
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Little more than live months was occupied by Timour 
in the invasion of Hindostan ; but they were months of 
blood. Never, in his former conquests, had the fatal 
scythe of this colossus of blood reaped so heavy and uu- 
resisting an harvest of human life, or his destroying troops 
more fully exemplified the truth of the brutal boast of 
the devastating Alaric, that “ thick grass was easier to cut 
than thin.” When the angel of death wishes to sup 
full ” of horrors he animates the soid of a conqueror or 
a fanatic. Nature, in her most avenging mood, is merch 
ful compared to destroying man. No plague, no earth- 
quake, no convulsion of nature, but that of the great 
flood itself, ever sent to their last account more of the 
human race in a few short months than did the swords 
of Genghis and Tamerlane and other fell destroyers 
of their species.® 

Advancing steadily day by day by regular marches 
of thirteen miles, the country on either side bright 
with burning villages, his camp cumbered with captives 
and plunder, devastating like a flight of locusts, and 
leaving scarce a wreck beliind, butchering from a love 
of blood, and destroying from a barbarous hatred of 
refinement, the exterminating legions of Timour ap- 
proached the capital of Hindostan.® All the noble works 
that adorned her gorgeous cities were destroyed ; and 
of all the teeming millions that inhabited her plains, the 
holy race of the Syeds the lineal descendants of the 
great prophet of Mecca, wore alone found worthy of 
mercy. In the great temple of Kukol, 'llmour broke 
the idol with his own hands ; and when asked by the 
Brahmins to spare their god, he fiercely answered, “ I 
will break your gods to give them an opportunity of 
performing a miracle by healing themselves.” 

Encamped before the city of Delhi, Timour gave 
orders for the prelude of the most frightful tragedy that 
even his mind, fertile in conceiving deeds of blood, had 
yet devised. On tlie 31st December, 1398, was perpe- 
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trated, in cold blood, one of the most appalling massacres 
that disfigure the bloody pages of Eastern history. In 
comparison with it, the murder of the innocents, the 
slaughter of St. Bartliolomew’s day, the blind fury of 
Atfcila and his Huns, the destruction of the Jews at 
Malaga, or of the Saracens in Jerusalem, sink into insig- 
nificance, and almost shine forth as deeds of mercy The 
camp of 'Emmir ivas full of prisoners, and fearing that, 
in the event of any reverse, they would nse against him, 
he commanded that all captives above fifteen years of 
age should be put to death, adding, that any who 
hesitated or refused to execute his command should them- 
selves be slain, and their wives, children, and effects be 
given to whoever should inform against them. As soon 
as this diabolical command was made public, it was 
put nito execution, and in less than an hour a hundred 
thousand Indians according to the computation of the 
Mussulman historian, were put to death. Bo univei'eal 
w.is this massacre, that Moul.ana Masareddm Amor, one 
of file most revei’cnd doctors of the court, who could 
never consent so much as to kill a single sheep, was 
constrained to order fifteen slaves whom he had in Ins 
house to be slain. 

Timour afterwards ordered that one soldier out of 
every ten should keep watch over the Indian women 
and children. We stand amazed at the inhuman cruelty 
of the mind that could devise, and the ferocity of the 
hands that could execute, such a deed of blood. ISTo 
excitement, no feelings of revenge prompted this whole- 
sale atrocity : it was merely an act of deliberate policy, 
designed and executed with the indifference of the sports- 
man who ferrets Ins rabbits -when they have become too 
numerous. 

It was, moreover, the act of the man who tells us hmi- 
' self, that in his youth he had made a vow never wilfully 
to injure any creatm'e, and that when he did so he 
Was sorry for it , that, having one day uniiitentioiiany 

t 
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trodden on an ant, lie felt, as if liis foot Iiad lost its 
power. If sucli was tlic treatment of those who liad 
jneldccl, wliat would be tlie anticipated fate of those 
wlio presumed to defend tlieir children and their gods ? 

“ God,” vsay^ the Persian liistorian, “ was an^y witli 
the people of ffindostan, and he gave them Mohammed, 
a prince as unlit for the age in wliicli he lived as he was 
unworthy of bettor times.” Gathering from the terror 
of Ins subjects the obedience lie cotild not exact in more 
peaceful times, and supported for ouce both by Mussuhnan 
nobles and the native rajas, this miserable monarch struch 
one blow for the biitluight that had descended to 
him tlirough twenty-two sovereigns of liis race, and on 
the plains before Delhi made one gallant effort to 
defend his people and his throne ; but the Affghan 
soldiers of Mohammed’s annie.s were exotics. A long 
residence under the scorchinjg sun of Hindostan had 
left them little of the ancient vigour of their race. Their 
creed and their love of display were all that remained to 
connect them ivith the fierce warriors who overran India 
nnder the monarchs of Ghor and Ghizni. They could 
not cope with their compatriots fresh from the invigo- 
rating plains and monntains of the north. Even the 
tenable aspect of the long lines of tuneted elephants 
failed to awe men who had conquered eveiy foe from 
the Indus to the Mediterranean Sea,^® The elephants, 
terrified by fire-arms, were forced back on the foot sol- 
diers. The army was diiven with great slaughter into 
the city, and, according to the historian, “ in a short time 
the field was covered -svith elephants’ trunks, and the 
heads and bodies of the slain.” Mohammed sought 
safety in flight, and the devoted inhabitants of Dellii 
capitulated under the vain promise that thefr lives should 
be spared. 

Tiinour pitched his tents outside the city, and for 
several days carefully abstained from any attempt at 
pillage. Wiether he ever intended to exercise the rare 
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y'vAm of clomoYicy, \7e can never tell ; the iinan whose 
liands were still red with the blood of 100,000 prisoners; 
Avho at Bagdad, the abode of peace, could erect a pyra- 
mid of 80,000 human skulls, and at Aleppo could con- 
verse witli perfect calmness on general questions of 
philanthropy, wliilst the streets ran deep \ntli llie inno- 
cent lilood shed by his licentious soldiers, cannot be 
credited nitli any great amount of consideration for a 
few hundred thousand more or less helpless women and 
children. He liiinself, both in the commentaries on his 
life and by the pen of his secretary, asserts his indigna- 
tion at the want of faith exliibited by his troops. It is 
probable that his tliouglits weie more embittered by 
the sense of the immense booty the wanton barbarity of 
his soldiers had sacrificed, and by their individual exac- 
tions, which defrauded his treasury, than by any maudlin 
regrets for the thousands of lives tliey had destroyed. 
It would appear from some of the numerous accounts of 
tins invasion that the women of his comt were the 
univitting causes of this massacre; that again, in the 
revolmg chcle of events, woman’s curiosity brought 
woe into tlie world ; and that, for a second time in the 
space of three hundred years, a woman was the teterrima 
causa of the destniction of Delhi. 

Timour, mistnistful of the fierce nature of his troops, 
was encamped outside the city ; but this did not at all 
suit the curiosity of the sultanas of his court, wdio, wish- 
ing to see the rarities ot DeDii, and especiaEy a famous 
palace adoined ivith a thousand pillars, built by an 
ancient king of India, went under a strong guard into 
the City, and, the gates being left open, upwards of 
15,000 soldiers entered at the same time. Whether this 
was the accidental or intentional cause of the subsequent 
Slaughter does not much signify, Ho sooner did these 
savage barbarians, brutalised by bloodshed and inflamed 
by fanaticism, make theh way mto the city, than deeds of 
rapine and murder, of which liistory, alasl has but too 
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many, ■xvere enacted tlirouglioiit t])e city, and scenes of 
indescribable horror, like those that during the late 
mutiny made the blood of Enghshmen run cold in their 
veins, ivere there enacted on a larger scale, and ■nith 
gi-eater numbers. 

It was not then the extermination of a few ljundreds hj 
as many thousands ; it ivas not so many curs wonying xi 
sick hon ; but it vras the iiir}’' of thousands of the strong 
against tens of tliousands of the helpless, — of a pack of 
ravening wolves amongst a fold of sheep. 

The inhabit-ants of the city were ten to one to the 
Moguls, and at fiist they rose against their invaders ; but 
undefended by their elephants, deserted by their sove- 
reign and leaders, they were no match in street warfire 
for their hardy foes. Their desperate courage was soon 
cooled in their owu blood abject teiTor paralysed 
the native mind ; all opposition ceased, and “ a hon 
amongst a herd of neat ” did not lord it ivith more fero- 
city than did the hlogul amongst the Hindoos of Delhi. 
Hundreds were pillaged and driven by one man ; and the 
same.scenes of universal prostration and helpless agony 
of brave men paralysed by fear and driven like sheep 
to the slaughter, that a few years later marked the 
career of the conquering bands of Cortes and Pizarro 
amongst the gentle aborigines of Mexico and Peru, were 
daily enacted in the streets of Delhi. 

Fifteen days only were passed by the conquerors 
at the capital ; but during those days the city was a 
shambles. There v^as a multitude of slain and a great 
number of carcases. The demon of destruction raged 
abroad unfettered; and the ‘'mailed Mars did sit up to 
his ears in blood.” The air resounded with the shiieks 
of the innocent and the helpless ; every street ran with 
blood, and every house was the scene of some infernai 
barbarity or insolent exaction. On the 4th of January, 
1399, T im our erected hL<= standard on the walls, and, 
going in person to the gates of the capital, seated himself 
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on tlie ancient inusuud of the sultans of Delhi. Sur- 
rounded by scenes of bloodshed that would have 
blanched the cheek of one less steeled to sights of 
misery, the haughty Timoui- received the homage of 
suppliant princes, and decided the fate of prostrate kings. 
Here, in token of submission, were presented two white 
paiTots that for seventy years had been handed down from 
one sovereign to aiiotlier as emblems of supreme empire. 
Tame elepliants and rhinoceroses were brought to kneel 
before him, as they had been in the habit of doing to 
the Indian sovereigns, uttenng great cries as if imploring 
mercy ; and whilst his pampered steeds, fed on bread and 
butter and sugar, and bowls of milk and rice'^, were stalled 
in the palaces of Icmgs, and his rude solclieiy quartered in 
pleasant gardens that till then had known only the foot- 
fall of the slippered denizens of the zenana, his architects 
took designs of the great mosque as a model for the one 
to be erected to the god of Mohammed at Samarcand. 

Tamerlane never meditated a permanent settlement in 
Hindostan, His emirs, nurtured and hardened amongst 
the snows and frosts of Central Asia, dreaded the effects 
of the sultry heats of India ; tiieir children tliey feared 
wuld degenerate into a race of Hindoos. Moreover, 
naour could brook no rival, however distant ; and when 
the Ottoman conqueror, cast down the gage of 
atte for the prize of universal sovereignty, the lame 
no want of alacrity in piclang it up. 
f deserted streets and smoking ruins 

+1 , V * made a rapid detour of fire and sword 

m'ough the country of tlie Upper Jumna. lu seventy 
js irom leaving Delhi he crossed the Indus on his 

rr-rl a ^ gained twenty-seven battles and 

of great strength. The rapidity 
Kit appear incredible ; and bard indeed did 
111 lus vocation of shedding blood. , " ’ 

ut although his presence passed a hir 
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eli'eam from the Imicl of HindostaE, the merciless acts of 
his force soldiery -were long remembered as the ■nmrk 
of some mighty storm tliat had destroyed the land ; not 
a family or an, intlivldvial bnt had some separate tale of 
horror to hatmt his sleeping and terrify his waking hotu’s. 
The history of those ffteeii days were written in letters of 
blood that fifty years could not obliterate. For genera- 
tions the memor^^ of the great Beg was a tower of strength 
to the iiivaduig Moguls ; and his name a Medusa’s head 
that 2iaralysed the strongest arms and turned into stone 
the boldest hearts of Hindostau. Years after tlie mighty 
conqueror was summoned to give Ms last account of 
his merciless career, ■ the haughty words and ferocious 
gestures, the thick fingers and long legs, the fiasMng 
eyes and piercing yoice of tliis man of blood were de- 
scribed with faltering tongues and blanched cheeks by 
the dusky matrons of Delliid^ Wliat the name of Hich- 
ard of the Lion Heart was to the Frenchmen of the 
days of the crusades, that of the Black Douglas to the 
border nurses of England, or that of Dhannagee Jodow, 
the great Mahratta, to the later races of the Moguls, that 
for centuries was the name of the lame Timour to the 
still terrified natives of Hmdostan, 

Timour remained but a short time at Samarcand, 
whence, ivith an army fcliirteen indes in hreadtli, he 
extended Ids conquests westward through Persia and 
ArmeLia, till the Mogul and Ottoman powers clashed in 
the neighbourhood of Erzeroom, and Bajazet and Timour 
met face 'to face on the field of Anjonia. 

The Inmglity tone of the correspondence of Bajazet 
and Tamerlane getting more inflated and insulting 
as they approached each other, reminds us of tlie 
almost fabulous pride of Attila .or Xei’xes.®® Such 
missals, although professedly written to unite the two 
great Mussulman powers in the laudable purpose of ex- 
tirpiitMg Christianity throughout the world, coidd only 
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have the effect of increasing the mutual jealousy of tlie 
rival sovereigns, Tlie contact of Hint and steel not 
more certain to cause fire than tlie meeting of tw’'0 such 
spirits to end m battle. They fought on the fields of 
Anjonia ; but the result had been foreshadowed in the past 
campaign, hi which Timour had, in seven days, reduced 
a fortress that had occupied the sultan seven years. 
The personal valour and chivahous bearing of Bajazet 
could stand no chance against the overwhelming power 
and irresistible energy of such a warrior. 

Timour triumphed -with great slaughter; and while he 
and his secretanes boast of his clemency, history dis- 
figures his victory with mdiscnniinate massacre, and a 
captive monarch in an iron cage.^^ Towards the close 
of his career the conquering Timoim returned to his 
capital to celebrate the marriage of his sis grandsons, 
and to hold high festival amongst the khans and longs of 
liis mighty empire. Possessor of twenty-eight crowns, 
and loi*d of the Eastern w'orld, Timour was mdeed one 
who, like the great Triumvir, could afford “to give a 
kingdom for a mirth and for two months Bamarcand 
became the scene of the most gorgeous barbaric festival 
probably ever held. 

IJniverstd dominion, the spoils of unnumbered con- 
quests, the offeiings of a prostate world, combined to 
render this one of the most magnificent pageants ever 
seen. During this festive season the dread gates of the 
Drcen Palace were closed, and the Turquoise Gates and 
Porcelain Pavilion open to all comers The heart- 
dehghting gardens of the imperial palace ran with 
karmiz®®, hippocras, brandy, wines, and other liquors. 
The wood of several large forests was cut down to dress 
the victuals of the banquet, which lasted two months. 
That joy might be universal, and liberty untrammel- 
led, the crier read a proclamation as follows : “ This 
is the time for feasting, pleasure, and rejoicing. Let no 
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one compkiu of or reprimand another ; let not the rich 
encroach on the poor, or the powerful on the weak ; let 
none ask another why have you done thus ? ” 

The orders of the state, the nations of the earth,” 
says the hauglhy chronicler of those days of Eastern 
tnumph, “ were inarslialled at the banquet ; neither were 
the ambassadors of Europe excluded ; for even the smallest 
hsh^'^ have their place in the sea.” Erom that day 
no man was allowed to driidc wine. Soon after this 
august celebration of universal dominion the great con- 
queror was summoned to his account. Stretched on the 
bed of death Timonr calmly awaited the fate he had so 
unmercifully spread through the worldi “^‘At night, 
between evening prayer and bed-time (that is about 
eight o’clock), he several times made profession of his 
belief, “Tliere is no other god than Godj” then he 
gave up his soul to the angel Azrael, who called him in 
these words : “ Oh soul, that Lopes in God, return to thy 
Lord with resignation. We belong to God and must 
return to Him,” Although Tiraour never exercised any 
absolute authority in Hindostan, those rajas and go- 
vernors who had submitted to him continued to rule in 
his name. The money of the capital was stamped with 
liis image, and the name of tlie mighty Beg was still 
invoked in tlie mosques, and cui-sed in the temples of 
Hindostan. 

Ho sooner had the Moguls departed than, unwarned 
by the past, old animosities were reldndled, and the 
several claimants revived their pretensions to the throne ; 
but after two or throe years of intestine war and domes- 
tic treachery, the miserable Mahmoud was left sole 
monarch of liis decimated capital. 

Crushed and ruined as Dellii now was, her empty 
streets and dilapidated palaces formed a fitting abode for 
the diminished grandeur of the monarchs of Hmclostan. 
The fierce inroad of Timour had swept away the existing 
landmarks, and shaken to its very centre the rickety 
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fabric of tlie slave dynasty ^ and it needed only tlie sub- 
sequent fiiglit of llahmoud, and tbe suicidal discord of 
Ids nobles, to bring it headlong to the ground. 

Taking advantage of tlie utter disorganisation that 
overspread the country, nearly aJI tlie rajas had asserted 
the independent sovereignty of their provinces ; and one 
by one the wealthy districts of Oude, Canouje, Guzerat, 
and llaiwa, started into kingdoms under the nobles of 
Mahmoud, or the lieutenants of Timour. 

For ten years after the invasion of Timour, Mahmoud 
survived, the puppet of an ambitious vizier, and the 
victim of unnumbered plots; fit representativo of the 
fallen glories of his race. His reign lasted twenty years, 
and was one of the most disastrous that India had yet 
seen. God was angry with the people of Iliudobtan 
says the Persian iiistoriau, “ and he gave them Mahmoud, 
whose only virtue was, that his folly made him insensible 
to those shocks of fortune which abilities much greater 
than his could not perhaps avert.” 

At the death of Mahmoud tiro capital was seized by 
Clirzor Klian, a Syed or lineal descendant of the Prophet, 
— the highest and mo.st venerated caste, that gives the 
possessor a peculiar sanctity in the eyes of ah men. Hm 
iather had been a powerful orarah at the court of Peorose, 
and was by Iiim appointed viceroy of the Punjaub, 
Chizor was succeeded by his son Chizor, whose right was 
esutblished by Timour.^® The dynasty of the Syed 
mted tliirty-six years ; and during that period the king- 
om^ of Delhi vvas noimnally a province of the mighty 
^pire of the Moguls. Goins were struck, and the 
iriiutbali read in the names of Tiiuonr and Ins sons ; and 
a yeariy tribute sent to Saraarcand. During the reign of 
the last ofthc Syeds, the territory of the kings of 
emiwas at its minimum, and consisted merely of tlie 
mstact immediately surrounding the capital. Four of 
Us loly race, neither better nor worse than the ordinary 
occupants of the throne of Hindostan, succeeded in raia- 

M 
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ing the iimbrella of empire ahoTe their heads ; bat the 
fourth (^Alla H.) could not endure the cares and duties 
of an Eastern throne, and in 1450 abdicated, either by 
choice or compulsion, in favour of Eeloli, an Afghan of 
the Lodi tribe, — a great feudal chief, "who had been 
adopted by his father Mohammed Y. 

Prom their geographical position, the Afghans pro- 
fited more that any other nation by the overland trade 
of India; and the "wealth and po^ver thus acquired by 
their princes, "vvas one of the chief reasons of their 
lengthened supremacy in Hmdostan. The tribe of 
Lodi was especially enriched by it; and for many ge- 
nerations the family of Beloh had been amongst the 
most powerful of the northern feudatories of Hindostan. 
His grandfather was viceroy of Moultan, bis father 
governor of Lahore, and his uncle Islam, who ruled at 
Sirldnd, retained 12,000 warriors of his tribe at his 
own expense. 

There was something portentous in the birth of Beloh ; 
2 j?ii from, his, eaxly yout Jx tke, worda of a. madmnn 

directed his thoughts to the throne. His mother was 
killed by the fail of a house a few days before her 
confinement was expected, and Beloli was saved by the 
Caesarian operation performed by his own father. One 
day when yet a child he went with his companions to 
visit a famous dervish, who, amongst other disconnected 
ravings, called out, “Wlio "will give me 2000 rupees 
for fhe empire of Delhi ? ” Beloh answered, that he 
had only 1600 rupees in the world, but was ready to 
part "with them at that price. The dervish accepted 
the money, and lajnng his hands on Beloli, saluted liim 
king. Beloli silenced the ridicule of lus companions, by 
saying, that if the tiling came to pass, he had made a 
cheap purchase ; if not, the blessing of a holy man could 
do him no harm. 

He reigned thirty-eight yearn, and was succeeded by 
his brother Seconder • during his reign religious per- 
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sccution, that had ceased many years, was revived in 
Delhi. A Drahrain being abused by a Mahomedaii for 
Ilk idolatry, answered tlnat lie esteemed the same God to 
be die object of all worship ; and therefore believed the 
Maliomedan and Hindoo religions to be equally good. 
Dor tlie impiety of this answer lie was summoned before 
the judge, and the affair making some noise, Secunder 
called together ail the Maliomeclan doctors of fame in 
the empire to decide the cause ; after much ^veary argu- 
mentation tliey pronounced the hberal judgment, that tlie 
Brahmin should be forced to turn Maliomedan, or be 
put to deatli : he refused to apostatise, and died a martyr 
to the faith of liis ancestors. This act ivas followed by a 
general destruction of Hmdoo temples, and tlie erection 
of mosques in their stead ; but the religious persecution 
was entirely confined to the territories of Delhi, which at 
til at time were fortunately very limited. 

Secunder abandoned Delhi, and moved his court to 
Agra, wliich thus for the first time became the capital of 
the sovereigns of Hindostan. He reigned twenty-four 
years, and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, a haughty, 
^■annical prince,, whose cruelty and inefficiency paved 
the way for the advance of Baher, by whose victorious 
arm he fell on the fatal field of Paniput, after a disastrous 
reign of twenty years ; when Dellii, and all that remained 
of the gi'cat Mussulman einpii’e of India, finally fell into 
the liands of Qie d(^cendants of Timour, a.d. 1526 . 


hDTES TO CHAPTER XIII. 

P® niUG<j from Dclli], eimifica Fortiddeu,'’ alriei Hindoos 
"''rag fcrttnddon to emsa jt. 

* timow muni’! iron. 

pSiiidt'set. JlfliiiascuE, 

>'i Clsrtide.'i, nnd Schab ^^owaa m Pemin. ivere tlie tlnoe others, 
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* The eirciiniference of % circle, descnlied Bom a cenfare at Samnrcand, 
■witli a distance at Madras, ivill pass tlironjli Cairo, Constantinople, Moscott, 
and Madl^s, and compnse a considerable part of Tartan and China. 

® \ name ^\eii Inin in India The destroyer of Astracan, Catizme, 
Ispahan, Eajjdad, Aleppo, Damascus, Brousa, Sinyrna, and a thousand 
other places 

’’ Wlien Alaiic heard that thousands arere daily dvmg in Borne, he 
retncd, sajing he vras sorry foi it, as “thick grass was ensiei cut than 
thin ’ TiVhcn asked what he would spare, lie said, “Perhaps their hies ” 

® Oaesai is said to have 1 died a jniUion , Jlahmoud H three nid- 
lions, Genghis is said to havo kdled fomteen nnllions, and Bartliolo- 
nioeua a Casa, a Spanish bishop, says his countiymen, in forty two i ears, 
iiiged bj the love of gold, hut ostensibly m the name of rebgion, destroyed 
upw arda of tweli e millions of men m South \menca. 

“ The maich occupied two months 
Sy eds See All Hasson and Hossein 
These niimhcrs must be exaggerated 

On occasion, tins strange conqueror could show equal genero'dj 
After the defeat of Bajazet, a d 1403, as he was passing through iVidobil, 
ou the way home, he was visited by a celebiaied Mussulman saint, called 
bliykh Sudder Addym Selfy, and, at the tcmimation of the intciview, Hit 
emperor asli.ed him “ "VYhat he could do for him f ” The samt replied, 
“Liberate your captives” Iho cmpcior answered, “I not only hheiulc 
them, hut gvi e them to y ou ’ He did so , and these persons, amonntmg to 
40 000, became devoted adheieiits of tbe saint, who was a descendant of 
All, and head of the Syeda Tlie fact was, human life posse-sed no 
laltie in bis ties, and it made no dilFeience to bun wbethci he gave away 
10,000 pnsoneis oi InUed them 

An amusing anecdote is rel ited in Tiinom’s biography of this action 
Tbe Mogul soldieisweie not imicb distuibed about tbe Indian army, bi^t 
as tbey had never seen any elephants before, they ignorantly imagined 
that anow sand sabres bad no efiect on the bodies of these animals, that 
tbey were so strong that they could oaeithrow tices only by 'bnlmg the 
caith as they passed along , that they coidd shove down the strongest 
buddings , and that m battle they would toss both horse and hoisemcn 
to avast height m the air Tins dispirited many, so that when the posts 
were fixed for the ofiiccrs and lords of the eom-t, Tnnour, who alw avs showed 
respect to the men of learning about him, civilly demanded of them whit 
posts they would choose Several of these doctors, who wcie alwavs 
near Timour b person, being fnghtened at what they had lead and heal'd 
of the elephants, answered immediately it please your Majesiv, we 

choose to be near the ladies ” See lustorv of Timour by Cherefedm Ah of 
Tezd, his contemporaiy, translated by M Petit de la Cxolx 
Dow from Peiishta 

Human iicdi, the food of the marcs of Diomed, would have hacn 
nounsUment more suited to the steeds of sneli a wnnior as Iimoui The 
horns (f warriors have, in all ages, received the grcalost care from their 
lords when Imng, and not unfiequcntly shared the honour of hi" grave 
when dc id The anxious Androm iche q peara to have bestowed more ct 
citing food Ih in 1ne id and butt r-«ii the, horse" of Hector ~ 
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For this, liJgli fedj m pleatcoas eialls you etaad, 

Served •with pure wlieat, nnd’wiili a female hand, 

For tins my spouse, of gieat Action’s line, 

So oft has steeped the strengthening' ginm m 'wine 
Sehin, the son of Soljman the Mngnificent, gave his horses some powdei 
to Enuff up at his father’s death, in order that they might "weep cs weD. 
ea tiis relations 

He luarclied 100 miles fi'om Adjodm to BaUinigi in one day On the 
Cth Septemher, 1393, he maiched eighty miles ivithout a Inl^ swam the 
Tigns, and tooir Bagdad. Turkomans haie been known to march 1000 
miles in ten consecutiYe days 

Ho was corpulent, tell, had a large Lead and ample forehead, his 
countenance wna ngieeahla and compleviou fan , long heard , strong and 
well'limhed, broad shouldeia, thick fingers, and long legs Amnzing con- 
stitution, hut maimed in one hand and lame in one leg, eyes full of fire, 
voice loud and piercing 

IS 0 Qu’as-tu P \ ois-tu le Eoi Kichard ” was the common evpi'esaion of a 
Frenchman, of the daj s of the emsades, when his horse started 
1® " Dost sec the Black Douglas '' ” was the ci'y of English nutses iu the 
daj’B of Ilohert the Bruce to childien who leqiuied a bogie, at jiresent 
specified ns the policeman up the street, to quiet them Dhimuagee Jodow 
was a famous Mahrntta chief in the seventeenth centiny He was per- 
pehinlli harassing the camp of the Moguls, and the mere lumour of hia 
approach was sufficient to put the largest nunrlier of them to flight When 
II horse refused to dunk, it was ft common saving amongst Moguls “Of 
nlint are you afraid? One uoidd suppose you sau Dhuanagee m tho 
water ” 

The message At tila sent to die Enipeioi of the East and West was 
delivered in these words hy hisaiiiha'=«ador “ AttiK, nij lord and thy lord, 
commands thee to yirenaro a thione foi hia immediate lecepitioa ’ Xerres 
■WTofe to Mount dthos “Thoti hauglitv Vtlio», that liftcst up thy head to 
tho skies, presume not to oppose mj hiboureis with stoue=i, through which 
ther cannot hew, or I mil tear Bice from thy foundations, and cast thoe 
into the sea.” Tlie same spint prompted him to ordoi the Hollcapont to 
receive 300 lashes for destroying his budges, (md made Cyrus divide tho 
mtr Grradtsmto 300 courses foi drowning one of hissacrLdhorses of tho sun 
* ^MionBajazct was conducted to Tiiiiour ho regarded him attentively, 
and porceiv mg that he w as blind of uu eje, he hm at out kughmg “ You 
laugh at niy disgrace, Timour,” said Ihijnztt, liftiightily , “ but renicmhor it 
might have happened to you equallyn." it did to myself God is the dis- 
poser of events, hnd it is He who distributes them ” “I do not doubt it," 
answered Timour, with equal pndo, “and it is not your misfortune that 
«wes me to laugh, hat tht idea that crosses my mind on looking at you 
teles can, indeed, be of voiy httle imporlanco in God’s eyes, smceHcia 
vviHiiig that a Ioihc emn Bhould enjoy what ho had gi\ en to a blind See 
letter of AuniGgrebe to Shah Jehivn 

” The Green Palace at Saniftrotmd, built by Timour, where nvata or 
ictetireswcro killed, or the fire pencil applied to tlieit eves 

Kamiir, the favonnte dnnk of tho Tartera, undo of ninrcs’ mdlr 
v-a'isca, little amnials about the sire of a barley -corn, which arc seen 

the surface of the ‘=c^ 


12 
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TIjib feaat is described in Timom‘’a biograpliy, quoted. Also by 
Huy GonzaleK dc 01a^'ijoJ a gentlemnn of tLe Ijed-chamber to Knag 
Ileniylll,, King of Oastille, -ndio A\cnt on an embn=sy to >Saniaicand in IdOS, 
and returned in 1408 His book was entitled — “ Ilistoria del Grand Tamer- 
lan 6 dinarario y onanacion del viago y iclacion de la Embasada quo 
Huy Gonzalez do Olavijo le liizo pai' mandedo del muy podeioso Seiioi 
Huy don Enrique a Juana di Cnstilla-ScviUn^ 1582. 

*0 The Syeds maintain that tbe mantle of tbe Prophet fell on bis nephew 
Ali, and wafl continued in a direct lino through Ids descendants, Petwoen 
them and the Sheahsj or worehippera of the race of the Kalifs, exists to 
this day a bitter feud. 

A.D. 

Chizoi’j a Syed of the Punjaub^ 
succeeded Mahmoud .... 1414. Died naturally. 

Mubaidckj son of Cbizor . , , , 1421. Assassinated, 

Mohammed V., grandson of Ohizor 1435. Died naturally. 

Alla II., eon of Mohammed . 1447. Abdicated in favour of Beloli, 

adopted eon of Molium- 
nied V., and died in peace. 
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CHAP XIV 

AD 1847~U22 

IIISTOIIT OF TGE DECCW — THE HOSSULMAN DI^ASTF FOONDED IN 1547, 
BF ALBA JLUIMINEE —HE IS SUCCEEDED Bi HIS SDK MAHMOUD SIUH 
JLE — THE REIGNS OF MUJUIID, DVHOOD SHAH, MOHAJtMED DAHMINEE, 
AND GHEAS —'FFWSE, SOU OF DAPOOD SHNU, ASCENDS THE THRONE IN 
1587, AND lEIOHS TIIESTi-FIVE FEABS 

This fai oiu attention has been chiefly confined to the north 
and uoith ^vestein portions of India Hmdostan proper ^ s 
has hecii the gicat battle field, and Pellu, Agia, Canouje, 
and Lahore the piixes lost and won in the incessant con- 
tests of djaiisties and rehgions But before we enter on 
hie goicien age of luntiostau, we snoihci cast a cursoiy 
gleiice ONei the southern, and scarcely less wealthy, 
poition of the pciniisida, and consider the use of tliose 
magnificent kingdoms soiitli of the Herbudda, tint for 
boo yeau defied all attempts at subjugation, and whose 
soNcicigiis vied in powei and uiagnificence with those of 
Ilmdostau itself 

In the j ear 1300, Alla the Sanguuniy invaded the 
LOinitry south of die Heibudda, and cstabbslied Mussulman 
supi emacy m the Deccan Thnty j cais latci, tins poi tioii 
of the cmpue a'iseitcd its mdepcndcnce, and foi iipwaids 
of 300 years iras a constant souicc of danger and 
aiuMctj to die monaichs of Hmdostan 

In the yeai 1315, duiing the leign of the abandoned 
Mohammtd Toghlal, Guxeiat rebelled, and many of the 
noblo-' fled to the Deccan, to o«cape the cruelty of then 
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soveroign, and took service with liis lieutenant, ICiitukick 
Khan. Mohammed despatched his general, Ahmed 
Sacheen, ivith an army against the malcontents ; but they 
defeated him with great slaughter, and being joined by 
the nobles of Berar, and some native rajas, they assem- 
bled at Dowletabad, and proceeded to the election of a 
sovereign. 

Their first choice fell on an Afighan noble, named 
Ismael ; but in consequence of a defeat he sustained horn 
the generals of MoJiammed, he abdicated the year follow- 
ing, assuming, in the place of the kingly title, that of 
Ameer-ai-Omrah, or cluef of the nobles. 

Zuffier Elian, a general of Ismael’s, was now unani- 
mously elected to the tlirone of the Deccan, by the name 
of Sultan Alia Houssun Eangoh Bahminee, orBrahminee; 
the black imibrella, tlie colour of the Abasside Oahphs, 
was raised over his liead, and the khutbah read, and coins 
struck in his name. 

This liappeiied in tire year A.D. 1347^ fifty-two years 
after Alla the Sanguinary first conquered Dowleta-' 
bad. Houssun was origiually an inhabitant of Delhi, 
and a dependant of Eangoh, the astrologer, a Brahmin 
liigh in tire favour- of Mohammed Toghiak ; and iu gi’ati- 
tudo to his fonner master and benefactor he adopted his 
name, and thus by a strange contradiction Bahmine, or 
Bralrminee, the distinctive name of the highest caste of 
Hindoos, was borne by tlie first Mussulman dynasty of 
lire Deccan 

Eangoh, the Brahmin, rvas made treasmer of the new 
kingdom, and, as a rare distinction, his name, joined to 
that of the Sultan, was affixed to all edicts. 

TJie introduction of a new religion amongst the nilers 
of Hindosimi rvouhl natm-ally interfere conddcnibly with 
the monopoly of the good things Iiitherto enjoyed by the 
Brahmin^. They cnuid no longer devote thcmbclves. its a 
privileged cia-;'*, enjoying sujierior advantages to the 
stiV(weigi( himself, in idienes.-' and affiutme, to religion. 
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sGusuality, aiul tlie sciences^ but were often compelled to 
contest the battle of life -with tlieir baser-bom bretliren. 
Tlieir superior education, however, opened to them fields 
of emolument closed to less intellectual orders. ^ 

Kaugoh was the first Brahmiu who took service with a 
Mussulman prince ; but from that date Brahiums were 
engaged almost exclusively in the taxation and finance of 
the Mussulman kingdoms of the Deccan. 

At the period of the foundation of this new monarchy, 
the whole southern portion of the peninsula, front Goa 
on the one side to Orissa on the other, down to Cape 
Comorin, owned the sway of the Eajas of Beejauug- 
gnr; tlieir kingdom was populous, peifectiy cultivated, 
and probably tlie richest in the world ; their sub- 
jects wore obedient and laborious, and tlie cyclopeaii 
remains of tanks and other works of public utihty, that 
even now astoinsli the beholder, prove at once the enter- 
prise of the people, and the beneficial nature of the 
government. 

The Eajas of Malabar, Ceylon, aud all the southern 
pioiinces, owned the supremacy of the Eaja of Beejanug- 
gur; and, for 700 yeaifv this superb pai-Timony had 
descended hncally in the family of Kishna Eaja, 

The new Mussuhuan Irmgclom compnsed the northern 
pfu'ts of the Deccan and Ooncan, and Koolburga, or Eal- 
berga, near Hydeiabad, was selected as the capital, aud 
soon became the ralljing point of all the Mussulmans of 
the Deccan. 

Sultan Eoussun Bahminee was a good sovereign, and 
presented a great contrast to Mohammed Toglilak, liis 
contemporaiy on the throne of Hindostan, He was a 
piincc of great learning, and carefully encouraged educa- 
tion throughout his dominions One of hia first principles 
of government was, that in all countries the pen ranked 
\rith the sword ; and on one occasion being aslted, how, 
without treasiucs or aimies, he had acquired royalty in so 
short a space, he I'ephed, by aflabihty to fi-ieiids and 
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enemies, and by shoeing liberality to all, to the utmost 
of Ms power. 

He was a man of peace ; but towards the end of liis 
reign he made one successM inroad into the Caniatic, 
and returned laden 'with the truly Eastern spoil of 200 
elephants and 1000 female singers. He died in 1357, 
after n successful reign of eleven years. 

Mohammed Shah Bahminee, his son, was a man of war. 
He made several hostile incursions into the neighbouring 
kingdoms of Goa aud the Carnatic ; and in the year a.d. 
1365, in a drunken whim, lighted the fiame of the fiercest 
contest between Mussnhnans and Hindoos that had con- 
vulsed India since the days of Molimoud of GMzni. 

“ One evening, when the spring of the garden of mii’th 
had suffused his cheek with the rosy tinge of delight,” or 
when, like iLing Ahasueims, his heart was merry with 
wine, a band of musicians sang two verses in praise of 
kings, festivity, and music. The Sultan was delighted 
beyond measme, and commanded his minister to give to 
the musicians an order for a large sum on the treasury of 
his neighbour, the Baja of Beeianuggiu, die most powerful 
of die independent princes of soudiern India. 

The raja naturally treated the messenger with contempt, 
and inEirshalled Ms army to revenge the gross insult offered 
to his dignity. For a whole year a fierce religious war 
devastated these fair regions; the in] unctions of their 
Prophet and the prospect of paradise, insphed the en- 
thusiasm of oue side, whilst the wanton slaughter of cows 
aud the violation of temples and slnines, excited the fierce 
enmity of die other. Ho quarter was slio-wn on either 
side, and even pregnant women and children at the breast 
did not escape the sword; we are told diat 10,000 
Brahmins and 200,000 Hindoos of inferior castes, wei'e 
thus sacrificed to die ivliim of an Eastern king. The 
war ended in the total defeat of die Emdoos, the reduc- 
tion of Bcejannggur, and the pajunent of the musicians 
by the defeated ra.]a ; when Mohammed heard of this 
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termination of tiiis gratmtons war, lie merely exclaimed, 
“ Praise be to God, that wliat I ordei'ed iias been per- 
formed ; I would not let a light word be recorded of me 
in the pages of time.” 

Owing to the atrocities committed in this war, an oath 
was sworn between the Hindoo and MiiftSulman princes, 
never to put to death a single prisoner after victory ; well 
would it have been for tins devoted land, if this holy 
compact had been faitliiully observed, Ii was calculated 
that dining his sangiuiiaiy wars, npivards of half a inil- 
lion Hindoos were skin, and so depopulated were portions 
of the Carnatic, that a century did not restore thorn to 
their former prosperity. 

The Deccan ivas at tins period, and has ever since been, 
famed for banditti Mohammed tided hard to extiipate 
them, and dniing sk or seven months, nearly 8000 heads 
were brought to Halberga, and piled into a ghastly 
jiyramid outside the gates ; as a natural consequence the 
number of these offenders considerably diminished, 

Mohammed’s headlong career -was thwarted by a 
haughty priest, whose independence of the sovereign 
power, reminds us considerably of om omi proud church- 
man Thomas h Becket. In the third year of his reign the 
Sultan issued a proclamation, commanding all his subjects, 
of whatever degree, to repeat the oath of loyally; all 
obeyed save a famous faqueer of Ealberga, called Shiekli 
ISn-ad-Dien, who refused, unless the Sultan should first 
give up drinking wine in public, discourage vice from his 
dominions, and avoid other errors repugnant to the divine 
law. brought before Mohammed, aud questioned 

icgaidiug his refusal; he replied that once a schoJar, a 
Syed, and a dancing girl were taken prisoners together by 
infidels, who promised to spare them if they would fall 
prostrate before their idols; threatening, if they refused, 
to put them to instant death. The scholar, agreeably to 
the easmstiy of mental reserwition, peifomed the cere- 
mony, and the Syed also , but when it came to the turn 
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of the poor dancing girL she refiised saying, “ I have rJQ 
my life been committing sins, and am neither a scholar 
nor a Sjed, to atone for this crime by my other virtnes.’’ 
She therefore snffered. The Sheikh Ein-ad-Dien said, 
that Ms past life had not been sufficiently holy, to Trarrant 
Ills taMng this liberty Tvith Ms conscience ; and that, like 
the dancing girl, he Wiis resigned but firm in "what he 
considered Ms duty. Mohammed excused Mm, and Tras 
so pleased Tvith hM courage and integrity, that he soon 
after promoted him to Mgh dignity in the state. 

Although only the second of Ms dynasty, Mohammed 
Ehan ‘was the richest sovereign of his race ; he wrested 
from the Hindoo rajas and piinces of southern India the 
accumulated wealth of centuries. He was posessed of 
the enormous number of 3000 elephants, and he sat on 
a throne made of ebony and inlaid with splendid jewels, 
that in value almost equalled the famed peacock tlirone 
of Agra.^ Every year he was in the habit of making 
a tour of one quarter of Ms dominions, escorted by the 
governor and public officers ; the time was employed in 
investigating the state of the provinces, redressitig com- 
plaints, forming places of public utility, and in the plea- 
sures of the chace. 

Mohammed reigned seventeen years, and though ter- 
rible to Ms neighbours, Ms domestic policy contrasted 
most favourably with that of the contemporary sovereign 
of Hindostaru He was succeeded by his son MujaMd, 
1375, the Eustinn or Wallace of that age and country. 
MujMud trod closely in the steps of Ms father, and from 
his youth up, Ms whole thoughts and vocabulaiy were 
of war and war’s alarms. He was the strongest man in 
his dominions ; and when quite a lad he slew a tiger of 
unwonted size and ferocity with a single arrow. When 
only fourteen years, one of the Mgh officers of the court 
punished him at his father's request ; he said nothing at 
the time, and even treated Mm 'vdth marked kindness : but 
some time afteiwaxd, during some public sports at the 
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palace, lie cliafienged him to -roestle, wlien lie ttrew Mm 
and Moke his neck. 

He renewed the war with the Haja of Beejanuggnr, 
and penetrated as far as Seet Brnidar Eamessa, on the 
Coromandel coast, opposite Ceylon ; a spot sacred amongst 
Hindoos, as the scene of the exploits of their god Hama. 
Here he rebuilt the mosque erected by Alla the San- 
guinary, about sixty yeara previous, w'liich the Hindoo, 
pilgrims had of course destroyed. 

Daring this expedition he performed an exploit almost 
similar to that of Hobert Bruce before the arrayed armies 
at Bannockburn. Having gone out to reconnoitre an oppo- 
sing host of Hindoos with a single attendant, a raja of great 
valour and renown attempted to surprise and slay him. 
Mnjahid seeing his intention sent back Ms attendant, and 
waitmg for Ms assailant, with one blow of his sabre divided 
Mm from the shoulder to the navel. After a reign of tliree 
years dining wMch the sword was seldom out of his 
hand, he was murdered by liis uncle Daood Khan, who 
immediately mounted the tlirone. Ihe death of KujaMd 
wnag the cause of great rejoicing amongst the Hindoos, 
who immediately turned their arms against the territories 
of his successor. After a reign of one montli and five ' 
days Daood Khan was assassinated whilst prostrate at 
prayer, at the instigation of Ehnperwer Ageh, the “11c- 
fresher of the Soul,” sister of the late Sultan. Blinperwer 
Agch now immediately raised Mohammed Bahminee, son 
of Aha, to the tlirone. He was Inunane, virtuous, and 
just ; his empire remained at peace, and good government 
prevailed. He was the husband of one wife, and was a 
staundi supporter of his faith and its teachers. During 
his reign the poets of Arabia and Persia resorted to 
Deccan-, and. even Hah?., the renowned bard of Shirax, 
accepted an invitation to visit Kalberga; and had 
actually embaikcd for India when the roughness of the 
ocean deterred him ; he retuimed to Shiraz, and contented 
himself with sending the following philosophical ode, for 
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ivliicli the Sultan sent him the munificent sum of 1000 
pieces of gold. 

“ The bi-ceze of niy garden is not lo be purchased by the possession of 
gold. 

My companion robalced me, and said; Quit this spot? 'What -(rliim 
iiath possessed thee that thy cell la not to bo valued ? 

Yonder royal cro™, on Tvbicb is set danger of life, is an heart-entic- 
ing ornament^ but not ivortby my loss of bead. 

From desire of pe-arls, the danger of the sea appeared ea^ to me ; but 
I mistook ; for one irave is not to be appeased by treasures of gold. 
Is my be.arb dispirited in the assembly of friendship ? All die gdd- 
mgs of art aie not vrorth a cup of generous irone. 

If Hafiz chooses to retire fiom tlie world contented with little, hun- 
dreds of pieces of gold_are not worth one instant of vexation.” 

Mohammed was charitable as well as generous : he 
founded and endowed schools for orphans in all tlie great 
towns ; he pensioned all the blind in Ins dominions, and 
during a severe famine he hept 10,000 bullocks, at Iiis 
ow expense, to carry grain to his suffering subjects. 
During his reign the Idngdom had peace ; and during a 
period of nearly twenty years there was only one shglit 
disturbance throughout his dominions. Gheas succeeded 
his father, but almost immediately fell a victim to the 
ambition of Lallcheen, a Turkish noble. 

The beautiful and accomplished daughter of Lallcheen 
had excited the passion of Gheas, who desired her in 
marriage. Lallcheen appeared honoured at the admua- 
tion of the young monarch, and invited him to Hs house, 
ostensibly for the puipose of giving him an opportunity of 
enjoying the society of his daughter, and of malong ar- 
rangements for the marriage; but when the 
overcome mth love, or wine, or botli, he attacked him 
ivith a dagger, aud with, the assistance of a eunuch, 
pierced out both Ins eyes : he then sent for the royal at- 
tendants one by one, as if by the Idng’s order, and put 
them to death without difficulty, to the number of twenty* 
four. 
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Lallcheen, the Hag-maher of that age, placed Shumse, 
the brother of Gheas, on the throne, reserving to 'bun- 
self the real power, under the title of Mallek Kaib, or 
Lord-Deputy ; hut after a few months hodi Lallclieen 
and his puppet king were overcome by h'erose Khan, and 
Ahmed Khan, sons of Daood Khan ; and now was per- 
formed an act of retribution, that, as fai? as I am aware, is 
singular in the annals of revenge, 

Lallcheen was delivered over to his sovereign Gheas, 
whrim he had treacherousi^v bhnded. Gbea^i had hjm 
placed before hmi, bound hand and foot, and killed 
him with one blow of his sabre. Shumse was blinded, 
and allowed to go to Mecca, where he lived many 
yearn ; and Sultan Ferose, sumamed AI Ghazee, or the 
victorious, son of Daood, mounted the throne of Kal- 
berga. 

This was the golden age of the Bahrninee empire, and 
Ferose the most splendid sovereign in India. 

He was the patron and student of poetry, philosophy, 
and learning j three days in the week he gave lectimes 
on botany, geometry, and logic ; and it was said he ex- 
celled even Mohammed Toghlak himself in learning. He 
was never wearied of smiting the pagmis of In^a ; in 
twenty-four campaigns he was successful against the 
Ehndoos ; and everywhere he spread the faith, and raised 
the mosques of the woi'shippers of Islam. 

:^gidm the theory of Ms &ith, he relaxed somewhat 
in its practice ; the use of music and wine, forbidden by 
tbe Prophet, he enjoyed under tbe excuse that as one 
elevated bis thoughts, and the other did not affect his 
temper, he hoped to find mercy with a forgivino’ creator. 

He was the most splendid polygamist of history ; and the 
law of the Prophet, that limited the member of wives to 
four, he found a serious inconvenience to his happiness ; 
to reheve his anxiety, and extend the hounds of his enjoy- 
rnuEit, iig- courto? tokf Aim he migiiE marry as often as 
ho chose, providing he divorced one wife before he took 
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another ; but this principle of weeding as he advanced, 
did not suit Ferose ; he did not wish to pull up one beau- 
tiful flower from his garden because he had recently 
acquired another ; lie was a glutton of beauty, and desired 
to keep all. But his anxiety of mind ivas not of long 
duration ; liis vizier, as in duty bound, soon found a 
remedy for the aflliction of his royal master ; he observed 
that diu'ing the reign of tlie Prophet, the miitteah, or tem- 
porary marriage, was allowed and practised ; and that it 
was still legal according to tlie tenets of tlie Slieahs or 
followers of Ah, although denied by the Sunis or fol- 
lowcj’s of the Caliph. This solution of the difficulty was 
most agreeable to Perose ; he immediately adjured the 
Suni doctrine, as constraiued and tyrannical, and embraced 
the more liberal and generous practice of the Sheahs. 

He lost no time in taking advantage of his change of 
faith; he received into his harem in one day three hun- 
dred women, and despatched agents to all parts of the 
woi'ld to purchase slaves to replenish the vacancies caused 
by death or a change of taste. 

He bidlt a harem at Porozabad on the banks of the Beein- 
rali that was a city in itself. Here he secluded the most 
beautiful women of the kuo\vn world, houris from Araby, 
Circassia, Gleorgia, Turkey, Kussia, Europe and Oluna vied 
ill voluptuous charms with the high-caste races of India ; 
with each he conversed in her own tongue ; and so equal 
was lie in the distribution of his favours, that each lady of 
the zenana believed herself the most beloved of the Sultan, 

In the second year of his reign, Bewul Eoy, Baja of 
Beejanuggur, with unexpected vigour, invaded his terri- 
tories ivith an army of 30,000 hoise and foot, and ad- 
vanced as far as the Eistnah ; but the sacred river being 
full, he camped ou its baulm in frill seemify against the 
rage and indignation of the insulted Mussulmans 

Perose marched m hot haste to avenge the insult to 
his creed and dignity, only halting en route, for a short 
period, to put to death a reifactory zemindar, and 8000 
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of his subjects, ytIio were foolish enough to be trouble- 
some and refractory. 

When he arrived on the bauhs of the Eistnah, he foimd 
Hs Hindoo adversary apparently secuied. from all attack 
by the swollen torrent. This position, however, availed 
nothing against the danng enteipnse of the wamois of 
Ferose’s anny ; and the campaign was terminated by an 
act of gallantry that gives one a very favourable idea of 
tljc spiiits and cliivahy of that age and people. Whilst 
the Sultan was in doubt how to effect a passage iu tlie face 
of the enemy, a ca?i, or judge of the Koran attached to 
his court, volunteered to cross with a few men, and assas- 
sinate either Dewul Roy or hh? son. Tlie offer was ac- 
cepted, and some himdreds of hurdles were covered noth 
leather for the passage of the troops in case the attempt 
succeeded. 

In the mean time tlic cazi, attended by seven devoted 
friends, having crossed several miles lower down, entered 
tile camp ofDe"tvulIloy, in the guise of Hindoo mendicants, 
It would appear that morahty Avas no more a nccessaiy 
adjunct of mendicity in those days than at present ; the 
cazi and his friends proceeded at once to the quarter of 
the Gimp mhabited iiy the danemg girfs, ancJ took up his 
abode noth one of the most be^iiillful of that griiceful 
though imfortimate class. The girl, it appeals, was, en- 
gaged to dance that night before tlie Roy’s son ; and the 
cazi, having exliibited to her his profrcieiicy on the 
mimdul, or stringed instiument played at the nautch, was 
permitted to accompany her as one of the band. 

As is the custom in Deccan, many sets of daiicmg-ghis 
were ordered to perforin at tlie same time ; and linking 
finished their part*!, the Roy’s son called for the players 
and mimimei-s. The daiichig-giii now obtained leave for 
the cazi and one of his companions to show tlieir feats. 
Having assumed tlic dress of women, they entered ogling 
and smiling, and so well imitated the mummers in play- 
ing, dancing, and mimicr}”, that tlie Roy’s son was 

K 
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charmed with their performances. At length they each 
drew a dagger, and hlce the dancers of Deccan, continued 
to flourish them for some time, aualdng a thousand antic 
postures in advancing, retreating, and turning roimd. At 
last, suddenly rasliing upon the Eoy’s son, they plunged 
both the daggers into his heart, afterwards attacking his 
companions. Their remaining friends, who were watch- 
ing without the tent, on liearing the alarm, ripped up the 
curtain and entered to assist them. Many of the com- 
pany being much intoxicated, were easily put to death. 
The cazi and his friends extinguished all the lights, mak- 
ing their escape through the teut, mingled with the crowd. 
The outcry soon became general through the aimy, and 
great conftision ensued. In the mean time, 4000 of the 
Sultan’s troops crossed the river on the rafts that had 
been prepared, and the Hindoo troops, seized with a 
panic, fled in confusion mthont waiting to be attacked. 
Next moraing the Sultan crossed witli his whole army, 
assaulted the Hindoo camp with complete success, gained 
immense spoil, and pursued the Kaja to the vicinity of 
Beejannggiu’. 

The cazi was rewarded with the command of a division 
of the army, and was sent to lay waste the soutliern dis- 
tricts of Ecejannggur. Diuhig this campaign so many 
Brahmins fed. into the hands of the Mussulmans, that their 
caste 'throughout the southern iieninsnla oITcrcd Dewnl 
Iloy large sums of money to pm’chase peace and then 
release. After much solicitation, Perose consented to 
receive ten lacks of pagodas, about 400,000/!., as the price 
of ins prisoners and Ins retreat. 

Two years later Peroso sent ambassadors with rich 
jircsenfs, and offers of assistance and attachment to the 
great Timom Beg, at that time conqueror of Hindostan ; 
in return, Timour sent Imu a firman, granting him the em- 
pire of Deccan, Malwo, and Guzerat, with a right to the 
royal umbrella and all the insignia of office, accompanied 
by a sword from his own side, a dress of honour, a Turkish 
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slave, and four horses, far esceediug in size and beauty 
the c^inutive steeds of the Deccan. 

The Sultan of Malwa and Guzerat did not approve oi 
tliis recognition of superior empire in Perose, and secretly 
entered into a league ■with the infidel Roy of Beejanuggur, 
to attack the kingdom of Kalberga, 

The passions of mankind often hasten a ciiinas that 
policy in%ht be long in effecting ; and again the beauty 
of woman was the cause of fierce and bloody war. 

There resided in the village of Mudkul, within the ter- 
ritory of the Sultan of Kalberga, a Hindoo farmer, who 
was blessed witli a daugliter named Pertal, more gracefid 
than die nine wives of Chrisna, and more lovely than the 
fabled houris of the Moslem paradise. Wliat might have 
been her fate had she been left to mate amongst her 
own caste, and adorn the homestead of a young farmer in 
the peaceful village of Mudkul, is, of course, uncertain ; 
but, unfortunately for the peace of the two kingdoms, the 
serpent, in the shape of a Brahmin, lately returned fi’om a 
pilgrimage to the holy dty of Benares, crept in, and in- 
stilled into the heart of the fair Pertal ideas of regal 
splendour and magnificence, and a sense of her own 
beauty, that caused her to heap scorn on the humble love 
o’iiibe sunonnSing rustics. 

The recent pilgrimage of the holy man does not appear 
to have entirely erased from his heart all the pomps and 
vanities of a ■wicked T\mrld ; he carefully instructed her 
in ail the I'uysteries of music and dancing, and when these 
accomplishments were complete left her, ivith the pro- 
5dse of returning with a pnnee at least for a husband. 
In the character of a possessor of a jewel of great price, 
he proceeded to the court of Beejamiggur, where Jiis 
account of the marvellous beauty of Ins accomplislied 
pupil so inflamed the heart of the Baja of Beejauuggur 
that he immediately despatched the Bralimin ivith an offer 
of marriage, and the title of ranee, or prmcess, to the 
young lady ; but, fickle as slie was fair, she refused the 
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tempting oiTerj and expressed ter conviction that she 
stoiild become tbe wife of a Matoraedan pnnce. Im- 
tated beyond measuie at this avowed preference for a 
iival m faitli as m ami‘'j tlie lioy determined at once to 
attempt the invasion of ITalberga and the abduction of 
the lovely Peital Selecting for this delicate mis'^ion one 
oi his most renowned generals, and giving liim the com- 
mand of 6000 of Ins liesfc troops, be desiied him to hasten 
to Mudkiil, and iiiing by force the wayward beauty and 
hei family Unfortunately the Eoy had omitted to mfoma 
the simple fanner of the honour intended for his fan 
dauglitcr , an<l when tlie hostile troojis appeared before his 
village, he and his family fled in company •with the other 
inhabitants Di'^appomtcd of then piize, the Hiiidoo 
troops ■vented their spleen on the sui rounding villages and 
then miioceiit inhabitant®, and returned laden vith every 
species of spoil but that foi which tliey had enteied the 
enemy's counti’j 

The magnificent polyganib-t, Peio®e, the husband of a 
thousand wives, "v^as not hkety to pa®s unavenged «o glar 
mg an infringement of Ins lights to the lirst selection of 
beauty in his doimnion® The older was at once given 
to boot and saddle, and bieaking fiom the varied chaiim 
of the thousand houiis of Fero/abad, he maicliod in haste 
to Beejaiiuggnr He a^^aulted tlie town, and actually ob- 
tained possession of some sticets of tlie Hindoo capital, 
and at length only retii ed before oveipoweniig numbeis 
He now attacked the Eoy m the open field, and kept 
him. in check four months , during which time his brother 
devastated the fairest portion of the Carnatic, and made 
60,000 captives of both sexes Peace was at length made, 
on condition that the Baja gav e Peiose his o-wn daughtei 
in marnage, dowered with ten lacks of pagodas, immense 
quantities of the pearls of Cejlon, fifty choice elephants, 
together with tvo thoiLs.tnd men and women singer®, 
dancers, and musicians 

Dewul Eoy was a Biahrain, and the marriage of a daugh- 
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ter of that saintly caste ivith one of a different religion was 
an indelible disgi'ace ; but necessity was Ins master, and no 
alternative remained, After tlie wedding, Ferose visited 
the Eaja of Beejanuggur m Ms new character of soa-in- 
law. The Eastern field of cloth of gold that celebrated 
this meeting was gorgeous and barbaric in ite splendour. 
Eroin the gate of the city to the palace, a distance of six 
nnlcs, the road was spread witii cloth of gold, velvet, 
satin, and other rich stuffs ; and as the two princes rode 
side by side between masses of admirmg subjects, crowds 
of beautiful boys and girls scattered gold and silver coiii 
amongst the multitude. After a sojourn of three days 
in the Hmdoo capital, Perose and his bride returned to 
the Mussulman camp. Tlus ostentatious friendslup was 
only skin deep. A slight want of courtesy on the side 
of the Eaja m declining to enter the camp of his son-in- 
law, entirely effaced ah tiic good effects of the meeting ; 
and they parted rvith mutual feelings of j'ealousy and 
secret thoughts of revenge. 

On his return to Ins own capital, Ferose sent to fetch 
the fair Pertal, the unwitting cause of so much bloodshed, 
and of the degradation of the royal race of Beejanuggur, 

When lie beheld her, even liis critical experience was 
astounded at her excellence. He swore by the beard of 
the Prophet, that all who had hitherto described her were 
in league with the fatlier of lies to depreciate a beauty 
that far excelled anything he- had ever conceived ; but 
either the youtliful princess of Beejanuggur had at length 
finally entliralled Ms wandering desires, or satiety had 
induced indifference ; for he dismissed her with unwonted 
self-denial, saying lie was loo old for so much beauty, aud 
gave her m marriage to 3m son Hoiissun, with whom 
lier nuptials wei e celebrated amidst imegualled pomp and 
magnificence ; and thus the promises of the Braliimn, and 
the matrimonial presentiments of tlie fail- oueof Mudkul, 
were agreeably fulfilled. 

Shortly afterwards Fm'ose sought an excuse for invad- 
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iiig the territories of his father-in-law. He laid siege to 
the important fortress of BiLkondah; hut his army was 
dispirited by an epidemiCj which bears a strong resem- 
blance to cholera, and being attacked by Hewul Eoy with 
great vigour, was signally defeated. This was the first 
great victory obtained by the Hindoos over their unre- 
lenting foes, the Mahomedans. Hever was revenge more 
sweet to an oppressed and insulted race ; and hard in- 
deed did they strive, in this one victorious campaign, to 
wipe out the extortions and oppressions of the last one 
hundred years. 

A general massacre of the Mussulmans took place ; 
villages were hurned and depopulated ; mosques and holy 
places destroyed ; and the haughty followers of Islam 
drank deep of the cup of humihatiou they had for more 
than a century forced on the now triumphant worship- 
pers of Brahma. There was a smell of death throughout 
the kingdom of Kaiberga, and pyramids of heads were 
raised to mark the number of the slain. 

This defeat was fatal to Ferose. Old and weU stricken 
in years, the disgrace and humiliation was more than he 
was able to bear. He prepared his throne for his suc- 
cessor, and Houssun Elian was the object of his choice ; 
but he was of fierce temper and debauched mind, and 
, Khan Khanan, his uncle, determined to seize the throne. 
Anxious to secure the succession of the throne to his son, 
Ferose now sought to blind his brother ; but he retired 
to Klian Khananpore, where he was shortly attacked by 
the troops of Ferose, to the number of 8000, Hav- 
ing only a small retinue of 1000 men, he was unable 
to meet them on the field with any chance of success ; 
but a fortunate incident, somewhat resembling that which 
caused so signal a panic amongst the British troops on 
the battle-field of Bannockburn, now converted impend- 
ing defeat into a decisive victory. There were close at 
hand a band of Brinjaris, or gipsies of Hindostan, with 
2000 bullocks laden with com ifiom Berar, and 300 
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horses from Lahore. By the advice of one of his gene- 
ralsj Khan Ehanan. purchased them all, and momited a 
man vdth a green and red flag on each os, He placed 
some cavalry in front of tins mock force, vdth orders to 
appear at a distance when the action should commence, 
and to proclaim that some prindpal omTahs had arrived 
from their jaghires to assist lOiau Khanan. In the 
morning the engagement commenced ; but no sooner did 
the generals of Ferose’s army, who had aU along been 
dreading the reinforcements ^at might join Khan Kha- 
nan, see this large force, preceded by a band of horsemen, 
advance with immense shouting and wavmg of flags, 
from behind a grove, than their hearts failed; and after 
a feeble resistance they retired from the field. Khan 
Ehanan afterwards defeated Ferose in person, but re- 
fused to pursue him after the victory. At length Ferose, 
findmg that public opinion was strongly against Ilia son, 
and in frvour of Khan Khanan, sent for Houssun, 
and told him, that such being the case, he had better 
resign in favour 'of his uncle; which he did. Khan 
Hianan then visited Ferose, who received him ivith 
pleasure. He declared ium his successor, and charged 
Inm with the care of his son and kingdom. His worldly 
aflfairs tiius settled, Ferose died after a reign of twenty- 
five years. He was a great monarch. He had more 
wives, and slew more Hindoos, than any former sovereign 
of India. He was just to his friends and terrible to 
his foes, and will compare favourably with most of the 
sovereigns of Hindostan. 


EOTES TO CHAPTER XIV. 

“ generally applied to the regions nerfli of Uie 

Aerbndda. 

^ Ti wns eallei PirMeb, or tmleEn, raid tras made of ebony covered -wiai 
plates of pure gold, inlaid vrith penile Ite vitlue was 4,000,0001, storlmg. 
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CHAP. XV. 

A.T). 1422—1518. 


HISTORY OF THE DECCAH COKTINtTED. THE REIGN OF AHMED BHAH ; AND 

HI3 DEl-EAT OF THE HINDOO RAJA IJEWUI. ROY. — ALLA 11, SUCCEEDE 
HIM ra 1434, AND REIGNS TWENTY-THREE YEARS, — THE REIGN OF 
HDMAIOON SIUII, SURNAJIED “ THE CRUEL.” — THE DEATH OF HIS SON, 
HIZAM SHAH. — THE REIGN OF MOHAilMED 6HAU. — THE EAJFID DECLINE 
OF THE EMPIRE AT HIS DEATH. 

Euan" Khanan’ ascended the throne &, the year 1422 , 
with the title of Ahmed Sbah, surnamed Wtillek, or the 
“ Worker of Miracles.” TTis first aim was to strengthen 
Ills army, and to avenge the late invasion of the Baja of 
Beejamiggnr. He treated Hs nephew, Houssun, with 
great kindness, and allowed him to retire to Ferozabad, 
■with ample means and retinue, and leave to hunt and 
divert himself within a limit of eight miles round his 
palace. This life suited him far better than the cares and 
anxieties of royalty, and during his uncle’s reign he 
remained happy ; but was aftenvards blinded and im- 
prisoned. 

Ahmed also extended Ms generosity to the ministers of 
the late Sultan, and liberally rewarded them for their 
devotion to his brother’s interest, although exerted against 
his o'wn. Having somewhat settled the afiaiis of his 
kingdom, and stationed an army to watch his dangerous 
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neiglibours in Guzerat, he lost no time in marching with 
40,000 horse to attack his old enemy, Dewul Koy. The 
warlike Hindoo was in no way loath to accept the gauge 
of battle ; and, being joined by some powerful southern 
rajas, pitched his camp on the Jummedra, the boundary 
stream, between the two kingdoms. 

Ahmed soon arrived at the opposite bank, and, finding 
taunts and insults eq^ually imavaiHng to induce the waiy 
Hindoo to abandon his advantageous position, and attempt 
the passage, he decided upon adopting these daring 
tactics inmself. Accordingly he despatched three of his 
most trustworthy officers witli a body of troops to cross 
the river at some distant point durmg the night, and to 
advance stealthily up to the enemy’s camp. By accident 
they surroimded a garden dose to a plantation of sugar- 
canes, where the Eaja was sleeping with only a few per- 
sons, and he had barely time to escape naked into the 
cane brake. He was soon caught by the soldiers of 
Ahmed, who, utterly ignorant of the value of their prize, 
and believing Mm to be only a common person, loaded 
him with cane, and obliged him to run with it before 
them. The Baja, rejoiced at being undiscovered, willingly 
Aifidr dp* diw iumAV, A? diw 

escape. Ere long the Moslem plunderers foimd other 
booty more valuable than sugar-cane, and theh prisoner, 
more precious than the kooh-i-noor itself, was suffered 
to escape. 

Bewul Boy soon overtook his own troops, and, being 
recognised, was received with great joy. He reti’eated to 
Beejanuggur, wMther Alimed pursued him with all the 
ardour of unexpected success. Eepudiating the humane 
treaty of his ancestor, Mahmoud, with a former raja of 
Beejanuggur, he destroyed men, women, and children witli 
relentless fiuy ; halting for tliree days to celebrate a festi- 
val, whenever the number amounted to 20,0X)0. The 
temples and colleges of the Brahmins were, of couiBe, de- 
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Btroyed, and the defeat of Ferose most Mly revenged. 
Marching straight to Beejanuggurj he reduced the city to 
great want and suffering ; and at length only consented to 
make peace on condition of receiving a subsidy at the 
hands of the Eaja’s sons. The Hindoo prince entered the 
camp of Ahmed with thirty elephants, laden with the 
wealth of the golden realms of the Carnatic, and was 
received by the Sultan with great honour. He eutertained 
him sumptuously for several days, when he sent him hach 
with a retinue of twenty fine horses of Araby, a male 
elephant, dogs for the chase, and three trained hawks — 
birds till then unknown to the inhabitants of the Car- 
natic. 

There is a superstition amongst the natives of India, 
that when rain fails it is a proof of the divine wrath against 
the sovereign. During this reign none feU for two years, 
and the suffering and distress was intense, Ahmed did 
all in his power to alleviate the misery of his subjecte ; 
and, at length, having taken counsel with the wise men, 
consented to pray for it. Ho sooner did he do so, than, 
wonderfiil to relate, rain fell in plenty, and he was imme- 
diately saluted with the title of AVuHek, “ the worker of 
miracles,” After an attack on the Eaja of Tehnjana, the 
ally of Dewul Kaja, in which he took his capital of Wa- 
roojoH, killed Brahmins innumerable, destroyed their 
holy temples, and pDlaged the hoarded treasures of ages, 
he returned to Kalberga, where he shortly afterwards 
marked his reign by a work more enduring than military 
success, by resuscitating, on the ruias of Bieder, the 
glories of the ancient capital of those Hindoo princes who, 
according to native tradition had, for 5000 years, pos- 
sessed the magnificent kingdoms of the Carnatic. 

The celerity with which cities rise and assume pgantic 
proportion under the absolute sway of oriental despotism 
bas no parallel in the tamer progress of more constitutional 
kingdoms ; and soon, some miles to the north of Kalberga, 
rose, as if by magic, one of the most splendid cities of 
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India, or of tlie world. The great mo?que of Ahmedahad 
Bieder was, for centuries, unequalled for simple grandeur 
and solemnity; and the more delicjitc beauties of the 
Ivory mosque, inlaid with gems and niother-of-pearl, was 
long one of the favourite themes with which travellers 
dehghted to illustrate the wealth and pi'odigaUty of the 
realms of the far East 

After some desultoiy wars with the Eing of Guzeratjin 
which he took Bombay, and one more pillagmg expedi- 
tion into Telmjana, the Sultan Ahmed died, after a most 
prosperous reign of twelve years. 

Ahmed was brave, and occasionally cruel ; but he was 
just, and remarkable for hia regard to rehgion. In Ms 
reign tliere flourished a holy syed, called Mohammed 
Geesoo Derail^, whose sanctity was esteemed of so hi gh 
an order by the Deccanee Mussulmans, that a learned 
man being asked to pronounce judgment between the 
comparative greatness of this saint and Mahomed, replied, 
ivith seeming wonder, that die Prophet was undoubtedly 
a great man, but that Sysd Mohamnied Geesoo Berauz 
was a very diflerent land of man from that I 

Sultan Alla succeeded his father on the throne of Ahme- 
dabad Bieder ; but it was not till after a long campaign 
agamt his brother Mohammed, assisted by the Eaja of 
Beejauuggur, that he obtained undisputed possession of the 
kingdom. He was soon involved m border wars with 
the Kajas of Concan, Smijeer, and odicrs ; and in one pro- 
tracted feud with the Erng of IQiandeesli, his kingdom 
was only saved by the brilliant victories of Ms general, 
MaUek-al-Tigar, the Prince of Merchants. 

During this campaign the BaliinineO empire was more 
than once imperfllcd by the jealousies of the various mer- 
cenary chiefs and soldiers comprising the army. Tlie Abys- 
simans at this period exercised considerable influence and 
control in nuhtary and state affairs in the Deccan; and their 
superior ]fliysiqne and independent spurt rendered them 
at ah times subjects of great anxiety. Since the estabhsh- 
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merit of the Mussulman Idngdom in the Deccan, a large 
number of slaves were armually brought over by Abys- 
sinian merchants, and sold throughout the country to the 
sultans and great chiefe ; these, in their turn, purchased 
their own countrymen, and colonies and communities 
soon sprang up. These men having, as it were, an here- 
ditary interest in the government and the military pres- 
tige, and united by long service to the Deccanee ameers, 
viewed with jealousy the increasing indtience of the Mo- 
guls, Turks, and Persians, who were rapidly settling in 
the Deccan. So bitter did this feeling at length become, 
that the rival powers could not be employed in tlie same 
service ; and when at length these foreigners, after the 
performance of some remarkable exploits, were ordered 
to take precedence of die Abyssimans and Deccanees, this 
jealousy was converted into the deepest hatred and re- 
venge, and soon caused a catastrophe that again raised 
the drooping spirits of the Hindoo princes, and rang from 
one end of the peninsula to the other. 

Soon after his successes in Ehandeesh. Mallek-al- 
Tigar invaded the Concan with 7000 Deccan troops, 
and 3000 Abyssinian horse, in addition to his own 
Mogul and Persian troops, with the intention of re- 
ducing all the coast fortresses of Concan and MhJa- 
bar. After considerable success he was persuaded by a 
treacherous Hindoo Eaja named Sirkeh, to attack the 
Eaja of Sunjeer, who owned the country around ITalich, 
a place often mentioned in the history of Aurung- 
zebe’s wars in the Deccan, Acquainted with the dan- 
gerous passes and poisonous climate of the western 
ghauts and jungles, Mallek-al-Tigar long refused to 
hazard so dangerous a campaign ; but at length yielded 
to the assurances of the treacherous Sirkeh, that, “ with 
a guide so skilled as himself, not a hair of their head’s 
would suffer, and the rose of accomplishment would be 
gathered without trouble.” At the outset Mahek was 
deserted by the Abyssinian and Deccanee troops, who 
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refused to enter the forests ; and he was obliged to trust 
for success to his own Mogul and Persian artsiliaxies; 
true to his promise, Sirheh for the first two days con- 
ducted the troops along a fair path ; but on the third, he 
led them through “paths so horrible, that a male tiger 
through dread of the terrors of it would have become fe- 
male; fuller of windings than the curly locks of tlie fair, 
and narrower than the paths of love ; demons would have 
started at the precipices and ravines, and the* ghoul have 
been panic-stricken at one view ; the sun never enlivens 
the valleys, neither had Providence fixed bounds to its 
extent ; the grass was tough as the teeth of serpents, and 
foetid as the breath of dragons ; deatli dwelt in the water 
and poison in the breeze ; after winding, fatigued, weary 
and alarmed, tlirough this dreadful path, they entered a 
dark forest, a passage through which was difficult even to 
the gale, bounded on three sides by mountains that 
seemed to have their heads in the clouds, and the other bv 
an Met of the ocean ; there was no path to advance and 
none to retire except that by which they had entered.”^ 
Here Sirkeh deserted them, and hastemng to the Eaja 
of Sunjeer, informed him that he had lured the prey 
into hk tnik — die. wha hnii only Heeij. 

the signal, attacked them in the night, and slew nearly 
7000 of them. The clashing of the trees, and the moan- 
ing of the monsoon, formmg a fitting chorus for the 
groans of the wounded and the ehiieks of the dying. 

Mahek-al-Tigar, with many noble Syeds, and a few 
Abyssinian and Deccanee omrahs, fell victims to the 
treacheiy of the Hindoos, and a mere handful escaped to 
bear the sad tale of their comrades’ fate. On their escape 
from this terrible jnugle, the Moguls did not fad to 
taunt the Abyssmians and Deccanees with their cowar- 
dice, and threatened to inform the Sultan of their con- 
duct. They retired to dagneh to recruit, and in the mean 
tune the Deccanees, alainied at their threat of exposme, 
and anxious to secure the first healing at court, sent 
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bolraVi (1 h‘a1-Ti‘‘»“.r, nivl of b-iinir in V’ilL the 

]14 of tl,f; C*-"IS» nn. 


I'inr;’y* ‘■1 i‘f / up'v, t<<] fniiw-.n^ thy Siilton immy- 

|v/f> 1 ^ r^s’if^y ojftr.'h' io cT-^f-^-uU' 
fill ilir li« \.t5n t]t"y j> ihfir 

bj-t-t-'l (hn! tin tT‘ VAn- n /iod b"u're^l to y^^m- 

nooiir'it*; tlicir ^'Otrnru: frny w k* now in tho 

b fjf 'Uf3*‘ rnos3)i‘ *, v.'ini, b'lJt Shfir df'-fn.'ctfujj, 
ji1!ov;"4 U(t f'f fh'-:r iiin'>''r‘if’4: t<f ifi,\{htlif; rjirof 

tlu' *^-'‘V4 n i'oi ; I'Vosy LtUr ptyf]^ tnifl fonr}’ 

ri]''Ji<. 0 'l fatniui'*'*! th;st ^oitid e-?-!bli~h tin ir trojK-hviy. 
I’hnditi" oil **r Jy-d< tbp Mr*|r(!i'- ihoiti- 

iulviA tsp in tlit‘ noil’'! <’i5y of Jn^fn-h, and rath un- 
yyijdlf'l InM itAtoiin-t fho lifsc-t anriie< .'i.nd 

<V!t‘T.iK of thn i^uUiin 

Af kntrfh ])r3jvi-inii<' low. the detor- 

p.ttned ^lu n ^o^‘ti^^ v*ith tlso d('-’fv*i’‘.iT3‘ ]jr»jj»> tliat fomc fei’*' 
vaadd enj titotr thnniyh the bc.'-h'ging force, and 
(^tabliAt their nftuii*' n<-j> lH.'{brn ih« Suhan’!^ throne. 3hit 


<i\':n*heiy rtov.' coiaplct'**! th«‘ rnirt tiieir indorniiaide 
ooipjigc liitd flefci'ivti, A forgo?! i»Hh r front the Sultan, 
puqjoi'iisi'i t?) gniiit them n full juinlon, ?7n .aceouiit of 
the rmniher of Syed^ mnon«~t them, on C'rmdilion tJiat 
they quilled hi''- l<-!*(dton\ u'as conrocted by the J!ec- 
canec ommlis mid tent hr the besieged; and to put 
the f-cai of bhr^phemy on their jnfnmons doceiU the 
omrahfi pworo by ‘‘ the Almighty, by the Koran and 
the ihophet of God,” tlmt they tlKmld rctiro -^vitliout 
injur}' to pioperly or pei^fui. 

Rf -lying on the roleinnily of an oath that to a Mussul- 
man ia tlic most f-ncred tliat can be niftd(A tluisc unfor- 
tunate men evacuated the fort -wnth their vidves and 
families, encamping outaide -adiilst they were prepar- 
ing for their inai'ch for tlmoe days the Deccance diiefs 
ob.=orved tiieir oatli ; it took that time to enable these 
cowardly traitors to summon courage to perpetrate the 
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treason they had devised. Although no longer protected 
by their walls, they durst not attadc their noble foe, and 
again had recourse to treachery to supply the courage 
they wanted. On the fourth day they prevailed upon the 
Mogul diiefe to come to an entertainment ; all the prin- 
cipal men attended, when at a given signal, armed men 
rushed in and put them all to the sword ; whilst without, 
in their camp, 4000 Deccanees put every male, even die 
children at the breast, to deatli, reserving the women for 
their insults and their brutality ; 2000 Moguls, of whom 
1200 were Syeds of unmised descent from Medina, 
KerbaHa, and Nujeef, perished by tliis abominable trea- 
son. I^ever,” as the Moslem historian feelingly relates, 
“never since the days of Houssun were the Syeds so 
abused ; but is it not astonishing that men who called 
themselves servants of the Prophet should so basely freat 
his descendants ? ” 

Murder however will out, and such a murder as this 
had ten thousand tongues ; “ for every wound received 
hy a descendant of the Prophet in this world,” says the 
Koran, “a dozen witnesses will spring up in the day of 
accusation.” Hotwithstanding idl their care, the truth did 
at length reach the ears of Aha, and terrible indeed was 
his ■^vrath ; condign punishment was executed at once 
upon the principal perpetrators of this foul deed ; death 
and hnpaiement rid die world of monsters who could 
so disgrace humanity ; and providence stnick with a 
loathsome leprosy the two omrahs under whose. instruc- 
tion the work of blood had been completed. 

During diis reign, Paja Deo of Beejamiggur, calied a 
general council of his chief nobUity and &ahmms, to 
inquire into the cause of the invariable superiority of the 
Mussulman mms ; he proved to them that in extent, 
wealfh and population, the tenitory of the Eajas of 
Boejaniiggiir far exceeded that of the Balmiince Sultans ; 
but that still his army was always beat, and he desired to 
know the reason ; some said that the Hindoo scriptures 
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foretold the supremacy of the Mussulman for 30,000 
years, and therefore their defeats were in accordance 
with tlie immuf,al)le decree of destiny ; others with more 
reason attributed it, to tiieir inferiority in cavalry and 
bowmen. The Eaja adopted the latter suggestion, and 
desii'ed all his troops to he instructed in the use of the 
bow ; he also encomnged the imjnigratio3i of Mussulmans 
to liis dominions, giving them villages and jaghires, and 
placed a Koran before his throne to which they might 
make obeisance; he soon had 2000 Mussulmans, and 
60,000 Hindoos skilful with the bow, besides 80,000 
horse, and 200,000 foot trained in the same way with 
speai's and gwords. 

iVitli this host he invaded the tenitory of Alla ; three 
combats were fouglit, in one of whicli the Hindoos were 
victorious, and two of Alla’s chief officers taken prisoners; 
notliing daiuited, tlie Sultan sent word to Deo, that he 
had sworn an oath to destroy 3 00,000 Hindoos for every 
Mussulman who was slain ; and he would not liold his 
hand, till the captivity of each of these chiefe was 
expiated by the death of 100,000 of his foes ; the Baja 
feared the desperation of his enemy, although worsted, 
and consulting prudence, he made a treaty and refired 
firom the Baliminee territory. 

Like so many eastern potentates, Alla was a mixture 
of good and bad ; he built and richly endowed an infir- 
mary at Alimedabad, and appointed to it Hindoo and 
Mussuhnau doctors; and he conferred a yet greater 
blessing on his subjects, by suppressing that curse of 
Indian cities, the marauding devotees or pilgrims, giving 
them the option of meuial and laborious work, or of 
altogether quitting the country. 

Like ^the wise king, he fell away from the paths of 
right and wisdom towards the end of his life; he gave 
himself up entirely to luxurious enjoyments, and rehn- 
quished all the task of government to his ministers ; he 
drank wine in public, but pom'ed molten lead down the 
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throats of those Tvlio imitated him. One of the grandsons 
of the officer whose duty it was to examine weights and 
measuresj to prevent the sale of intoxicating liquors, and 
to punish offences against morality, being captivated by 
the snares of a courtesan, and tempted by her to drink 
wine, became quarrelsome from, the effects of it, and 
beating the woman cut off her side locks. The affair was 
complained of to the cutwul who confined both parties j 
but considering the rank of the officer, he considered it 
' better to refer the decision of the case to the Sultan; 
who, being much enraged, ordered the offender to be 
carried into the most pubhc square of the city, there to 
receive two hundi'cd blows on the soles of his feet, and 
to take a solemn oath against drinlang wine ; the cour- 
tesan was led tlirongh the city dressed in an ass’s sldn, and 
afterwards banished the city. Ik'om a life of compara- 
tive celibacy, “he suddenly entertained 1800 beautiful 
women, and spent most of his time in drinking ruby- 
coloured wines, pressmg the bps of silver-bodied damsels, 
or listening to the melody of sweet-toned musicians,” and 
seldom appeared in public. 

He was eloquent, witty, and fond of learning ; and on 
Iridays and holidays he would occasionally ascend the 
pulpit in which he read the Ediutbah, describing 
himself in modest terms as “the monarch just, mer- 
ciful, and patient, and liberal to the servants of God.” 
But his right to these lofty titles did not always 
pass unchallenged ; and on one occasion an Arab horse- 
dealer, to whom he owed money, being present at this 
enumeration of royal virtues, could not contain his in- 
dignation; and, alluding to the murder of tlie 1200 
Byeds at Jagneh, called out in a loud voice, “Thou art 
neither the great, the patient, the merciful, nor the liberal, 
but the cruel and the false; who hast massacred the 
Brophet’s descendants, yet dared to assume such vaunting 
titles m the pulpits of true believers.” 

Alla felt keenly the force of the rebuke ; the merchant 

o 
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was paid on the spot, and the Sultan retired in tears to 
his palace, where he soon after died of mortification of 
the foot, after a reign of twenty-three years. 

Alla was occasionally unjust and severe; but well 
would it have been for his subjects had his life been 
prolonged. He was succeeded on the throne of Ah- 
medabad by his son Humaioon, commonly called Zelim 
or the Cruel. He was probably the greatest monster 
that ever disgraced huifianity ; the gods of Lfdia must, 
indeed, have been angry with their people, when they 
suffered such a demon to reign over them. Helioga- 
balus, Hero, Caligula, and the most abandoned monarchs 
of imperial Home, were infants in atrocily and vice com- 
pared to this eastern monarch. 

Huring his reign the main thoroughfares of the King’s 
Market were adorned with stakes and cauldrons of 
scalding oil and boiling water, with which to boil and 
impale aU who fell under his displeasure. The cutwul, 
or chief magistrate of Iris capital, was confined in an 
iron cage, and every day compelled to swallow some 
portion of his own flesh. Whilst irritated at some sup- 
posed or actual want of attention, he put to death 2000 
of his troops by various tortures, the most cruel and 
lingering that could be devised, 

Krom the balcony of his palace he witnessed his otsti 
brother cast to a voracious tiger ; and foaming at the 
mouth with brutal passion, and biting his lips with rage 
till they dropped blood, he gloated over the agomsed 
death of upwards of 7000 men, women and children, 
who were supposed to be involved in his revolt. 

Accompanied by Iris brutal soldiery, he would often 
descend into tire streets and snatch the bride from a wed- 
ding procession, and bear her -away to his zenana ; but 
the curse of Cain was on this man of blood : the curse of 
the fatherless and the ^v^dow haunted him by day, and 
scared him -when at the height of his fiendish enjoyments. 
As his hand was against every man’s, so did he feel every 
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man’s Land was against Lim. He lived a life of terror, 
wiiich evai dimk, the last resource of the craven, could 
not Laaisl]. Out of pity to manldnd, Providence did not 
long suffer such vice to go unpunisiied. Affer a re^n of 
tLree years, Le was, in a fit of intoxicationj assaasinated 
by Lis own servants ; and has left a name unequalled in 
tie annals of crime. 

Kkam, Lis son, succeeded to tLe sovermgnly of a 
crushed and terror-stricken nation. He was young, and 
unable successfcDy to resist the combined attacks of Lis 
powerful neighbours, the Bajas of Malwa and Orissa. He 
was defeated in a, great action by Mahmoud, King of 
Malwa, who, after committing every imi^inable atroci^ 
tlirougliout the jBalmimee empire, established himself at 
Alunedabad. 

Mahmoud, like most Mussulman conquerors, was ruth- 
less k war, but & strict observer of all the minute injimo 
tions of his Ikitiu Straining at forms and ceremonies, 
he dferegarded the great truths of mercy and nght. 
Seated on the throne of Hisam, he affected a policy 
of mercy and concihation, and especially regarded the 
outward show of religion ; he was very strict m the ob- 
SGrvamie of the rules regarding things pure and impure, 
and parficidarly that one which enjoins the purchase of 
V(^etables from the owner of the soft only This hypo- 
ciisy was thus nobly rebuked by a celebrated aheikh, 
Molana Shumse: '‘You speak, 0 king, what can only 
excite ridicule and scorn. To invade the territories 
0 ^6 believers, lay waste their dwellings, and rob them 
0 their propg]^^ and to pretend observance of the law m 
e tri^g points of dress and diet, is folly and hypocrisy” 
hs Mng acknowledged the truth of this bold censure ; 

sajd the empire could not be supported without such 

contradictoiy acliona 

Mer keeping possession of Ahmedabad for nearly 
ve ve mouthy Mkhmoud was ezpelled by Mahmoud, the 
smous sovereign of Guzerat, who, with an army of 80,000 
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liorsc, maTchcd to re-establish the power of theBahminee 
dynasty. 

Malnnoud was at that time the greatest sovereign in 
India ; he ruled over Guzerat for fifty-two yecars, and 
established a character for power and personal strength 
that reached the far distant capitals of Europe. He was 
represented by travellers as a prince of enormous stature, 
living on deadly poisons ; and his breath was said to be 
so feetid that even the flies that lighted on liim died ; and 
his usual mode of destroying his enemies was by breathing 
upon them.^ 

The reign of Nizam was an unfortunate one for his 
country, and lie did not live long enough to redeem its 
tarnished honour. He died as he was just springing into 
manliood ; and the flow'ery language of Persian liisloiy 
brings before us a tragedy somewhat resembling the 
charming pages of the Scotch novelist. It being the cus- 
tom of llic house of Babminee for its princes to wed in 
tender years, the queen-mother sought in marriage for 
her son one of her own relations, and prepared the nup- 
tial feast with royal pomp and magnificence. “ On the 
night of tlie celebration, when the assembly of mirtli wns 
adorned, and the court hill of pleasure and rejoicing, sud- 
denly screams were heard from the royal apartments, and 
the voice of sorrow complained witli loud sobs that Nizam 
Shah had departed this life, and left the world to other 
masters. The unblown rose of the royal tree suddenly 
perished by the destructive blast; the down of beauty 
had not yet gyown on the flower, when death shed upon 
it the IdUiiig mildew,”^ 

Nizam Shah reigned two years, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Mohammed Balarainee, who, at the age 
of fourteen, undertook the difficult task of managing a 
Idngdom and a wife. Moliammed revenged tlie insults 
of Mahmoud of Malwa ; and, invading Ms kingdom, ex- 
torted a favomable peace. His troops, under his power- 
ful subject, Kliajeli Gawan, afterwards subdued the inde- 
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pen dent Eajas of tlie Concan. He attacked 0oa with one 
liuEtli-ed and twenty vessels, and terminated a successful 
campaign by the conquest and annexation of that valuable 
seaport belongjing to the Kaja of Beejanuggur, 

The Malirattas, or inhabitants of the Concan, followed 
the same piinciple of hfe as their more inland brethren of 
the Deccan, Whilst the latter loved to hear “the lark 
Slug and the mouse squeak ” in the territories of their 
neighbours, they loved to hear the sea-bird scream on the 
ivild ocean. They were pirates on a grand scale, and 
coidd send out a fleet qf three hundred vessels to harass 
the trade and terrify the pilgiims of their Mussulman 
neighbours. 

One cannot help contrasting the extent of tliis mari tim e 
enterprise, though turned to purposes so injmious, with 
the utter stagnation that now pervades the whole western 
coast of India. When three hundred vessels went out 
to rob, there must have been something to rob. Of tlie 
three hundred vessels that four hundred years ago fre- 
quented die ports of the Deccan and Malabar, but a few 

open trading boats now remain to enliven that splendid 
coast.^ 


If the last reign but one produced a sovereign, in com- 
parison with whom the greatest demons of history appear 
angels, the present one could boast a subject worthy to 
contest the palm of rectitude and honoui’ with Sully, 
^menes, or Sir Thomas Moore. 

enceforward the history of the Bahminee empire is 
e uatory of Ivliajeh Gawan, the great minister of 
0 ammed ; and ivith his death its star of splendour set 


I^aj eh Gawan was one of the most noble characters 
read ot m any history; and the sketch of sucli a man, 
fli« instructive. / He belonged to 

but, alarmfed at tlie danger 
i renp-it^ff ^onsangmiiity to the jdirone, he refused 
P ated offers of high ofBce in the state, and betook him- 
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self to tlie ’57aiideriiig life of an eastern merchant. In his 
fojty-tliird year he arrived at a port of the Deccan, 
en route to Hindostan, and vras persuaded to enter the 
service of Alla IL ; and during the reign of his son, 
Sumaioon the Cruel, attained to the highest offices of the 
state. On the elevation of Mohammed Shaw he was 
made vizier ; and from that period ruled the Bahminee 
empire with wisdom, justice, and benevolence. His gene- 
rosity fully equalled his wealth, which exceeded anything 
of the kind before known in Deccan. Scarce a cit^ of 
note throughout the Deccan but, had some example to 
show of his generosity ; and there was not a poor man in 
the country who had not daily cause to bless the name of 
Khajeh Gawan. 

Gawan means cow ; and the following amusing anecdote 
gives the can^ of his adopting it. Sitting one day with 
the Sultan and his court on a terrace of the palace, a cow 
happened to low underneath, when one of the courtiers 
said, laughingly, “ Oh, vizier, thou art a wrise man, what 

saith the cow?” whenEhajeh promptly answered, in the 
same strain, “ She says I am one of her species, and should 
not sit amongst asses.” 

He W"as no less distinguished as a scholar than ^ a 
soldier. He nr^tly extended the bounds of the Bahminee 
empire ; and hip treatise on the science of arithmetic, ana 
his garden of jcomposition, were long esteemed by hie 
literati of the DPCcan, 

On one occasion, when honoured by a visit from the 
Sultan, he preserit^d liim with wealth and curiosities that 
exceed even the 'credulity of the student of eastern history- 
Amongst others priceless articles are enumerated My 
dishes of purci^gold, with covers set with jewels, each 
large enough to i hold a roasted Iamb ; one hundred slaves 
of Circa.ssia, Geog'gin, and Abj’ssinia, most of them accom- 
plished singers Bind musicians; one hundred hors&s of 
Axa-hia, S3-ria, ani'I Turkey; and one hundred pieces of 
superb cliina, nev^iv to be seen but in the palaces of great 
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monarcha He gave the king an inventory of aJl he pos- 
sessed, to the last farthing, and delivered eveiything to 
itiiirt. But such generosity could not be tolerated hy a 
generation of courtly vipers. A deep plot was laid for 
Ms life, and his very household servant were employed 
against him. Treasonable correspondence was forged, 
and his own seal put to it. In a fit of rage and intoxica- 
tion, the Sultan gave ear to liis enemies, sent for Khajeli 
Gawan, and, listening to no explanation, ordered an Abys- 
sian slave to slay him. on the spot. “ The death of an old 
man like me,” said this noble vizier, when he saw his 
doom was fixed, ^‘is of little moment to myself; to you 
it will be the rum of an empire and your own glory.” 
When, kne eling down facing the kihleh, or point of prayer, 
he repeated the profession of faith, “ There is no god but 
God, and Mahomed is the prophet of God;” and, thank- 
ing God for the blessing of martyrdom, he resigned his 
soul to the Divine mercy, at the venerable age of seventy- 
eight. 

Drom that moment the kingdom of Mohammed began 
to slide from his grasp, and the house of Bahminee tot- 
tered to its fall All the great nobles of Deccan fled in. 
alarm, and refused to return to their allegiance ; and the 
Sultan had to fill the important posts of the empire with 
men unfitted for them. 

No sooner was Khajeh dead than remorse devoured the 
heait of Ms master, and destroyed his peace. In vam he 
punished ail who had so cruelly deceived lum, and heaped 
honom^'on the adopted son of Ms faithful servant. A 
thousand times an hour he regretted the act that had de- 
prived him of the greatest subject of the age. His plea- 
sure was gone hom Mm ; and, mwai’dly a prey to grief 
and prrow, he passed a life of misery ; till, at length, after 
a reign of twenty years, death sazed Mm in a fit of 
drankemiess, exclaimmg that Kimjeh Gawau -was tearing 
him to pieces. 

Ikom Goa to the mouths of the Kislma, and from tlie 
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N'ei’buclda to the Bcemrali, the whole country acloiow- 
ledgcd the sway of Mohamnoicd Slmh of Abmcdahatl. 
IJjS capital was tlic moat magnificent in India, Ins armies 
the most victorioua ; and, but for this one act of tyranny, 
and a dreadful famine that for two years decimated tlie 
Deccan, his reign would have been accounted one of the 
most glorious of the Balimincc dynasty. 

Mohammed was the last actual sovereign of the line of 
Baliminee ; lor althougli during the succeeding forty years 
nominal sovereigns of Deccan ascended the throne of 
Alimcdabad, the great nobles, wlio had only been deterred 
from asserting their independence by tlic energy and 
jiower of Khajeh Gaivan, almost immediately fell away, 
and divided the Idngdom amongst themselves; and, in 
less than forty years, the four dynasties of Becjapoi'e 
Goldoiidah, Abmediiuggur, and Berar, partitioned tlie 
magnificent territory of Alimcdabad. 

The contests between the Abyssiiiians, Deccances, and 
Moguls, were renewed in all their destructive bitterness, 
and anarchy and confusion harassed the laud. 

Thus this powerful mouarchy, whose end sfcrildngly 
foreshadowed that of the Mogul empire two centuries 
later, fell to pieces just seven years before the first Mogul 
emperor planted liis viciorioiis standard at Agra. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XV. 

' Nortli-oiist of Ilydoratacl. 

® Forislittt’s Dcccati. 

Ramuaia and Biirtoaa boCi give tins doscription. Ilonfio Uutloi’ : 

TIio Princo of Oatnbay'B daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk and load, 

Whicli makes liim boar so atrong a broatli, 

Eaoli niglit ko stinlcB a wife to doatli.” 

^ Forifikta'a Doocan. 

® About ten yoaia afyo, a small stoamor, of about flvo donkey power, was 
pu< on once a montli Irom Bombay to Oanaatioro and CocMn find baelc ; 
but it did not pay, and fivo yoars ago was taken ofll 
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l!ECU*JTUI.«OUr. 

IjiiroHE ’wc pi'OC<3ed with tlie history of t)ie groat Mogul 
dyjuiBty, llic goklen age of Hinclostan, we will briefly 
recoiifeifler the period that has already occupied our atten- 
tion, and mark tiic efiects of foreign mle upon the condi- 
tion and institutions of the people. 

For nearly four centuries the Mussulmans had been 
supreme in HindosUin. Thirty sovereigns, the great 
Jtnnjorily of wliom -were mountaineera of Affghan lineage, 
ruled in succession from the capitals of Delhi and Lahore. 
The wavs of succession were incessant ; but the great 
prizes of sovereignty were contested amongst the Moslems 
alone. 

Pithowra of Delhi and Jdclmnd of Canouje (a-B. 1194) 
weic the Inst native sovereigns of Hindostan, and witli 
the fall of their capitals and the expatriation of the Dap 
poots, the militaiy spirit of the people appears to have 
ceased. 

^ Nothing can more completely prove the utter prostra- 
tion of the native powers, than the unopposed succession 
of tin iiy foreigners to the throne of Hindostan, many of 
them without even, the claim of ordinary cnetgy and 
vigour to defend their usuipations, witliout a sign from 
the great native princes. 

The conquering element flowed unintemiptedly from 
tiie north: wave after wave of fierce and needy adven- 

I'lrcis rticmited the armies and monopolised the offices of 
state. 
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But the fierce suns of Hindostan were ill suited to 
the mountaineers of Caubul or the natives of Bokhara 
and Samarcand, In the third generation the descen-. 
dants of the northern conquerors offered a less vigorous 
obstacle to fresh invasion than did the original natives 
of the country. The slippered exotics in turban and 
flowing mushn robes, who thronged the courts and 
mosques at Delhi, did not offer a stronger contrast in 
habits and appearance to their stout ruddy grandsires 
who, in heavy leather boots, short tunics of thick cloth, 
and wooUen caps, conquered for them, than they did in, 
energy and warlike aptitude. 

At this period, six Mussulman and two Hindoo^sove- 
reignties divided amongst tliem the great peninsula of 
Lidia. 

The Mussulman kingdoms were Delhi, Guzerat, the 
Deccan, Malwa, and Bengal; those still governed by 
Hindoo princes were, the Bajpoot principality of the west, 
and the great monarchy of Beejanuggur in the south. 

The kingdom of Delhi reached from the Salt range 
and the mountains of Cashmere to Behar, and from Gwalior 
to the Himalaya, and was ever the supreme power in 
Hindostan. In the hand of a powerful monarch it exacted 
homage and tribute from its rivals, and even in its extre- 
mity of weakness and intestine ills was always safe from 
external aggression. The possessions of the kings of 
DelM, though lai'ge and nominally under one king, did 
not possess the strength of unity : the monarchy was 
made up of many independent principalities, jnghires, 
and provinces, each mled by an hereditary chief or 
zemindar, nearly all of whom were Affghans. 
loved or feared by the gi-eat feudatoiy princes of Hin- 
dostan, the monarch of Delhi was supreme over an 
empire ; but at the cry of “ eveiy man to his tent, 
synonymous with the retirement of every noble to hi.s 
jaghire, was frequently left in one day with scarcely a 
single province. 
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Under Alla the Sanguinary (a.d. 1295) and Mohammed 
Tugblak (A.D. 1325), the empire comprised the greater 
portion of the peninsula of India, whilst under some of 
their successors it was restricted to half the capital 

itself* . . 

Of the Mussulman sovereigns of Hindcstan whose ins- 

tones we have sketched, some few displayed benevolence 
and talents that would have adorned the annals of any 
empire ; whilst many exulted in crimes that would dis- 
grace the ordinary calendars of vice. On the whole, 
they were neither better nor worse than their contempo- 
rary sovereigns m Europe. Amongst the Stephens and. 
Johns of England, the Pepins and Philips of Prance, the 
Popes that could sanction the extermination of the Albi- 
genses and bless the Inquisition, it would be easier to find 
ten of the mould of Alla and. M.ohammed than one of the 
stamp of the good Ferose. 

Tlie rise of the Mussulman kingdom of the Ecceau was 
as rapid as its cai'eer was brilliant and its dissolution 
sudden. In less than fifty years from the meeting of 
rebel nobles in the fortress of Dowletabad (a.d. 132a], the 
Bahminee monarchs almost equalled in wealth and power 
those of Hindostan. Wliilst the armies of the latter 
found ample occupation in opposing the inroads of 
northern neiglibours, or in ban'eii contests with the 
warrior princes of EajpQotana, those of the former found 
a more congenial field for their prowess and cupidity in 
rifting the stored-iip treasures of the Carnatic and the south 
Bengal, Guzerat and Malwa were small and insigni- 
ficant as military powers by the side of their pow'erful 
neighbours of the Eeccan and Hindostan, Guzerat, 
liowever, was the emporium of the then extensive niari- 
time trade of the west coast; whilst Bengal, teeming 
■'vith a redimdant and laborious population, was then, 
as now, the wealthiest piovince of the penmsula, 

I'lie kingdom of Milwa had lately been on the de- 
cline, tod had now fallen under the sway of Eaiia 
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Sanga, tlie brave and able Hajpoot sovereign of Oheetore, 
who, taking advantage of the intestine commotion of his 
neighboims, had added to his hereditary dominions seve- 
ral neighbouring provinces, and was daily increasing in 
power. 

The Hindoo kingdoms of Beejanuggur and Gheetore, 
equally famous in the lifetory of the peninsula, shared 
very unequally the blessings of climate and soil 

Beejanuggur, extending from the Kishna to Cape Co- 
morin, comprised the most fertile and populous regions of 
India, and its wealth was immense ; whilst the Eajpoot 
principalities, composed of rugged mountains and impass- 
able deserts, supported a population rich only in chivaliy 
and manly enterprise, 

Beejanuggur and Rajpootana represented respectively 
the empires of Peace and "War. The aspects of nature 
as seen in their respective countries influenced the habits 
and pursuits of the inhabitants ; wliilst for 600 years the 
sovereigns of Beejanuggur devoted their wealth to ia- 
creasmg fbe iertility oi an already prodigal nature, 
those noble works of irrigation, that in their decay still 
constitute their glory and our shame, the warrior princes 
of Eajpootana, worshipping the sun, the sword, and the 
horse, and rejecting with scorn all pursuits of agriculture, 
raised, in emulation of nature’s defences of mountams and 
deserts, the mighty fortresses of Gwalior, Bintimbor, and 
Cahnga. 

An intercourse of four hundred years and frequent 
intermarriages bad indoctrinated tbe conquerors in many 
of tbe peculiar institutions of tlieir subjects ; the distinc- 
tions of caste, and the classification of tilings unclean, 
equally influenced their habits and their ordinary avoca- 
tions. The distinctions of caste were fully recognised by 
the Mussulmans ; and no Bralimin could treat with more 
withering contempt a chandalali or pariah than did a 
Syed or hneal descendant of the Prophet, 

Whatever sinking of difierences or observance of uow 
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customs, caused any rapprocliement betiYeen tlie rival 
races, •was made entirely "by the Mussulmans ; the Hin- 
doos remained unchanged in the slightest degree, “We 
want not,” say the Brahmins, “ that others should adopt 
our worship ; let all men adhere to the religion of their 
fatbriis and, opposed to proselytism in every phase, they 
scorned aH efforts to shake the jfaitli of their conquerors, 
and resisted to the death any attempt against their own. 
In many instances, the govemhig class had cruelly per- 
secuted the followers of Brahma ; broken their idols, over- 
thrown their temples, and massacred their piiests ; but 
these persecutions left no mark. The gentle pagan 
hent like a reed before the blast of Moslem intolcr- 
ance, only to rise up the moment it was past. But 
indeed these persecutions had been the exception ; tole- 
ration or indhfereiice had been the rule of Mussulman 
domination, and. it is doubtful whether the animosity be- 
tween Hindoo and Mussulman, in the peninsula of Lidia, 
ever attauied the same vindictive spirit, and was attended 
with the same atrodous cruelty, as that displayed by 
Homan Catholics and Protestants in Cliristian lands. 

The Mussulman faith was ahnost entirely confined to 
Hindostan, the Deccan, and Ouzerat ; and at the period 
we now write of, the name even of Mahomed was pro- 
scribed in the sacred oily of Benares. The Mussulmans 
were still as the oil floating on the waters ; and except 
at the various Mussnlmau courts, and amongst the merce- 
naries, the god of the Hindoos was still supreme in India. 
The mosques of Delhi and Agra atti'acted their thousands 
of tuibaucd worshippers ; hut milfions of devout pilgrims 
stfll worked their weary way to the shrines of Jugger- 
^ut and Hurdwar, and the temples of Benares and 
It loor still overflowed with devotees from the furthest 
CKtremiti® of India, 

Dmmg these four hundred years no perceptible change 
lad feken place in the condition of the milhon. Under 
despotisms, especially Asiatic, the jirosperily of the 
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masses depends entirely on the sovereign : under a bene- 
ficent monarch, like JFerose HE., the arts fionrished; cities 
sprang up as by tlie wand of a magician ; commerce in- 
creased; aqueducts, bridges and roads enriched the land; 
irrigation received the attention which none but tyrants 
or fools deny it ; and everywhere the barren land became 
a garden, and the deserts waved with com ; but on the 
other hand five years of dominion, such as that of Mo- 
hammed m., and all that we have described, disappeared 
to make way for misery and want. Flourishing cities were 
in a few weeks abandoned to owls and jackals ; irrigation 
was neglected; the ground refused her increase; the 
scanty crops remained unhusbanded, ‘‘the ploughman 
overtook the reaper, and the treaders of grapes liim that 
sowed the seed and the wretched inhabitants, flying to 
their jungles, sought, in the company of beasts of prey, a 
refuge from that fiercer animal, man. 

The revolutions that convulsed capitals and supplanted 
Idngs in no way affected die native cultivator of the soil. 
Under all changes and chanc<^ he was still the hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, and continued toiling and 
moihng and fulfilling God’s tliird curse on man. From 
time hmnemorial the land-tax was the chief somne of 
revenue throughout the peninsula of India. Tliis was 
the only earthly institution in whose stability the ryot 
had perfect and complete confidence, and the extent to 
which it was levied was the gauge by which he tested 
the nature of liis government : when the land-tax was 
lightened, or the means of irrigation put within his reach, 
he considered his rulers were humane, and whether 
Afghan, Turk, or Mogul, deserving his obedience ; when 
the land-tax was increased, and the means of irrigation 
were denied liim ; when the original tale of bricks was 
maintained, but he was deprived of the means of makhig 
them, — when the great and bitter cry went through the 
land, “ there is no straw given unto thy servants, and they 
say to us, make bricks," he bowed to fate, and trusted 
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patiently in Ilia gods to restrain tlie avarice of Ins rulers. 
The contests and discords of the governing class did not 
affect Mm. He knew that no change of rulers would 
relieve him from the tax on his labour ; he knew he 
must pay for it, and he cared not to whom ; he viewed 
without interest and without hope the struggles of those 
who were contending for the fruits of his labour ; he 
heeded not the disgrace of nobles or princes, and the 
most fearful vices of the sovereign were to Mm of far less 
importance than the condition of the tanks, or the ordi- 
nary irregularities of the seasons, 

Foreign domination had made no cliange in the eom- 
merdal organisation of the country. The trade of India 
still flowed through the old caravan routes to all parts of 
Europe and Asia ; and the Persians and hardy nations north 
of the Indus still supplied the race of warrior merchants, 
who during weary marches of many thousands of miles, 
had to defend their merchandise from the flying Arabs of 
the desert, or the fierce pillagers of Central Asia. 

They were the same race of picturesque traders who, 
unchanged in dress, language, or custom from the days of 
the patriarchs, may still be seen m eastern bazaars sitting 
titissAeggefi ’De^mnd fne pies ol merdnan&ise from fne 
far country, their noble heads and romantic attire strik- 
ing with wonder the trim-cut traveller of the West, who 
is reminded by their bronzed and perhaps scarred brows 
and bristling belts, of the vast difference that exists be- 
tween the adventurous life of an Eastern merchant, and 
the peaceful routine of European trade. 

Four centuries of foreign rule had in no degree modi- 
fied the difihke of the natives of India to a maritime life. 
The Chinese, the Arabs, Persians, and Europeans who 
frequented the great harbom's of Guzerat and Bengal, 
still monopolised the cariying trade ; fleets of small native 
it is feme, flitted along the coasts of Malabar and the 
OfMcan, but they were content with the coasting trade, 
fishing or piracy ; and with the exception of occasional 
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voyages to llie Laccadives or Ceylon, scarcely ventured 
oixt of siglit of land. 

In considering the transactions of this period, the con- 
stant Irmmphs of the Mussulmans and the continued 
lethargy of the Hindoos, we must not forget wliose ac- 
counts we study. TJiere are no Hindoo historians ; all 
our authorities are Mussuhnau; were it otherwise, we 
might have a dhlerent picture of the conditioji of the 
people, and of the course of events ; we might learn that 
it was not so much tlie superior energy and warlike qua- 
lihcations of the Mussuhpans that established an emph’o, 
as the jealousies and dissensions of the BQndoo princes 
that lost one. As said the lion in the fable, wlien ho 
saw a man represented killing a lion : “ Humanil lioc 
pictum manu, videres hominem dejectum si pingere leones 
seixent.” 


END OF BOOK 1. 
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THE EARLY FOBTtmES OF ZEH7R-ED-BW MOITAMMED, SUIINAJrED THE TIGEII. 

It was in tlie brilliant age of tbe Eenaissance, that 
Zehyr-ed-din Mohammed, sumaraed the Tiger, Khan of . 
a small principahty m Turkestan, founded the great 
Mogul Empire in Bhndostan. 

Wliat a noble spirit of chivalry and adventure, of art 
and religion, was abroad m those self-same days of the 
sixteenth century; and how they blaze out with a splen- 
dour and renown, that cause all other ages before or 
Since to appear dark and spiritless. During what other 
period of the world’s history shall we find crowded into 
the short space of a hundred years, tlie chivalry, valour, 
lem-ning, enterprise, the freedom of speech, the earnest 
devotion, the perfection of the arts, tliat distmguished 
that age of noble men ? 

The age that saw the chivalry of Scotland die glo- 
riously on the field of Elodden, and the gallant Knights 
of St. Jolm strive hopelessly with countless legions of 
Turks that with trembling pulse watched the cross 
pale before the crescent, and the city of Belgrade yield 
to the conquering sword of a victorious Sultan, saw 
also the burning of the Pope’s bull before the awe- 
stnick students of Wittengen, the rise and progress of 
the mysterious Society of Jesus, the adventurous voyages 
of Magellan, and the daring conquests of Cortez. 
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It T?ras tMs same brigiit spirit of chivalry, this devo- 
tion to the great and the good, that impelled the princely 
Francis to solicit knighthood at the hands of his subject 
Bayard, and prompted the mighty sovereign of Germany 
and Spain to pick up the paint brush of the great co- 
lourist of Yenice.^ 

Then were the world’s Olympic games, when each 
kingdom of the earth sent out a champion into the lists 
to bear aloft the peimoa of Ms race : when Henry of 
England, Francis of France, Charles of Germany and 
Spain, Leo the Maecenas of Popes, Barbarossa “ the Pacha 
of the Seas,”^ Solyman the Magnificent, each in turn 
contended for the sceptre of dominion, the palm of 
knighthood, and the right to direct and foster the arts 
and progress of the age. Theirs were the wars of giants'^, 
when armies fought -with a pertinacity unnecessary in 
these days of scientific slaughters. 

Uniting in his person the joint lineage of Genghis 
the great Khan, and Timour the mighty Beg, and com- 
bining in a remarkable degree the energy of those two 
conquerors, at whose nod the whole Eastern world had 
trembled, Zehyr-ed-din Mohammed was fitted both by 
nature and birth to take his place in the foremost rank 
of this gallant array of kmghts and sovereigns. 

At the age of thirteen, when man has scarcely put 
aside childish things, he succeeded liis father as Khan 
of Koukan, a small principality lying to the east of 
the great Mogul capital, Samarcand; and at once 
he found liimself compelled to defend his birthright 
against the annexing propensities of his neighbours and 
relatives. 

No sooner had he established his supremacy m his 
own dommions than his natural disposition for conquest 
displayed itself. Tivice before he had attained the age of 
sixteen he crossed the river Sir and the mountains of 
Karabas, and seized and occupied Samarcand ; in botli 
instances lie was speedily forced to return to quell the 
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dissensions of Ms nobles, and to find his own Idngdom 
and capital in the hands of enemies. Twice he risked 
his kingdom for foreign conquests, and twice he lost it 
in the attempt, 

“It is good,” says the Eastern sage, “to accustom the 
soul to grief and the stomach to hunger. Mohammed, 
or as we shall henceforth call him, Baber, illustrated this 
principle to the very letter. Like Timour, sorrow and 
haidsliip were his portion in youth, and adversity his 
teacher in middle age ; but as the toad ugly and venomous 
bears yet a precious jewel in his head, so did untoward 
fate foster the precious qualities that ultimately guided 
liim to conquest, 

Tor years he was a wanderer and a fugitive in die 
mountEiins of Ms own Idngdom, and it was unequalled 
energy and determination alone that saved Mm from 
enemies more numerous, as he Mmself expresses than 
“the hairs in Ms horse’s mane,” But a life of want 
and extremity amongst the mountains of Koukan was 
not destined for Mohammed the Tiger; the MgMand 
campaigns of petty chiefs did not satisfy the ambi- 
tious cravings of the descendant of GlengMs and Timour. 
Although a beggar and a fugitive he was yet the son 
of Omar the lineal descendant of Timour. He was 
still by hereditary right acknowledged the cMef of the 
wandering races and shepherd warriors of Central 
Asia, and, himself a wanderer and hardier than them 
all, who was so fitting a leader to conduct them to 
conquest ? 

The term Mogul is improperly used in nearly all 
histones and accounts of the East ; in India, especially, 

' all strangera, Persians, Tartars, all emigrants from the 
north and north-west, and indeed all Mussulmans with 
whitish faces, are called Moguls ; but, in fact, the differ- 
ence between a Tartar and a Turk is as great as between 
a Hegro and a Moor, between a Chinaman and a Hin- 
> doo ; the eyes, mouth, nose and ears of the Tartars are 
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remarkable and hideous, whilst the Turks are famed even 
by their rivals, the Persians, for their beauty. No 
epithet more insulting than Mogul can be applied to a 
Jaghatai Turk, and, except in their pastoral life, and a 
very remote resemblance in language, no similarity what- 
ever exists between them. 

Baber was connected with both Turks and Tar- 
tars : Turks from Timour, and Tartars from Genghis. 
All his affections, however, were with the Turks ; and 
he always mentions the Moguls or Tartars with hatred 
and contempt. Jaghatai Turld was his native tongue, 
in which he wrote and spoke ; it ivas the dialect of 
the great nomade races of Tartary, who still retained 
their aversion to the hfe of towns, and scorned the 
pursuit of agriculture as effeminate and base. Jaghatai 
Tiuki was spoken by the inhabitants of Cashgar, the 
Crimea, Samaxcand, Boldiara, and the greater part of 
Turkey; the principal tribes of Persia, the Turkomans 
of Asia Minor, and of the Euxine ; by the Uzbeks, the 
Kirgliis, the Kaizaks, and numerous other tribes of 
Tartary ; it was, in fact, the language of the deserts and 
the plains, in contradistinction to Persian, the language 
of cities and coiuts. The most corrupt dialect of Tm'ki 
is that at present spoken by the Constautinopolitan 
Turks, 

Baber had taken refuge in Behkat, a mountain dis- 
trict, inhabited by Tajiks speaking Persian, and keeping 
large fiocks and herds and brood mares, like wanderers 
of the Desert; it in this inhospitable region that 
the conquest of the simny regions of the south first 
suggested themselves to his mind. “ I lived,” says he, 
“in the house of one of the head men of the place. 
He was an aged man, seventy or eighty years old. His 
mother was still alive, and had attained an extreme 
old age, being at this time J.11. One of this lady’s 
relations had accompanied the army of Timour Beg 
when he invaded Hindostan, The circumstances re- 
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mained frest in iier memory, and ete often told ns 
stories on that subject” These stories he never forgot; 
and from that date the conquest of Hindostan was never 
absent from hie thoughts. 

The Moguls of Central Asia appear at this period 
to liave taken mercenary service in the armies of Asia, 
Tlie position of their young hereditary chief, beset 
on all sides by fierce foes, and turning upon each in 
succession like a baited tiger, was not without attraction 
totheix adventurous spirits ; by degrees be was joined 
in liis mountain retreat by a few score of his country- 
men, outlaws and fugitives like himself ; and at the age 
of fwenty-one he crossed the river G-ihon, with 300 
ili-armed followers and impedimenta reduced to two 
tents, and bent Ids steps westward, with the intention of 
invading the fertile province of Khorassan, the Eegion 
of tlie Sun. 

At this period of Ms fortunes, his followers probably 
bore considerable resemblance in equipment and dis- 
cipline to die motley Mowing of the HigMand chiefs 
of the same period, who with targe and claymore 
rushed fiercely on the English bowmen at Hodden, His 
ranks mcreased rapidly in number and quality as he 
advanced, and from all dii*ections the MogM mercenaries 
thronged to his standard, and hailed liim as the great 
Khan of their race. 

MHiat might have been the fate of Asia had Kliorassan 
and the riiores of the Caspian and Pemia been the 
field of conquest, it is needless to consider. At that time 
Canbul was in the cnsis of one of its chronic revolu- 
hUions ; its capital was in the liands of an usmper, and 
dn ided interest'; offered a fair prospect' of easy conquest. 
With the instinct of a conqueror, Baber saw liis oppor- 
tunity, and ivitli the impetuosity of a Tmk made himself 
master of the occasion. 

The moimtains of Affghanistan were crossed in safety 
and the fortresses of Canbul and Ghizm occupied without 
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a contest. Baber was now a professed marauderj a free 
lance on the grandest scale. He presented the remark- 
able spectacle of the hereditary sovereign of the most 
warlike people of the East, bereft of his own kingdom, 
and wandering abroad in search of any other he could 
pick up. It was completely a matter of indifference to 
him, and to his adventurous followers, to what direc- 
tion they turned their arms — they had no right any- 
where; the sword was theii* only claim, success their 
sole title; but the sword was Baber’s “kingly stamp,” 
and “ where it did mark it took.” 

The empire of Thnoui, shaken and dismembered, and 
split into divers Idngdoms, claimed and misgoverned by 
numberless usurpers, offered many tempting baits, from 
the frontiers of China to the shores of the Mediterranean. 
As the eagle soars roimd and round in his strong career, 
in search of prey, so did Baber, swooping from his eyrie 
amongst the mountains of Afighanistan, wheel in ambitious 
flight over the regions north of the Indus. He himself 
describes his dilemma with charming naivete, and tells 
us in his memoirs, that at length, being imable to decide 
between the conflicting merits of the surroimding coun- 
tries, he summoned all his most trusty comrades, and 
consulted them as to the next kingdom they should in- 
vade, As might be expected^ this emharras de richesses 
gave rise to numerous and conflicting opinions — nearly 
every one of the surrounding countries had its special 
advocate in this cormcil of braves. The particular merits 
of each mdividual province were cheerfully enumerated ; 
and whilst some gave the preference to fertility of soil and 
salubrity of climate, others urged as inducements for con- 
quest, the beauty of the dames, the excellence of the water, 
or the existence in perfection of some other quality that 
possessed peculiar claims of precedence in their eyes.^ 
The most eloquent patriot could ’not probably have drawn 
more brilliant pictures of the climate, the fertility, and 
other blessings of their native land, to stimulate defence, 
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than did these iree lances to induce mYasion. But the 
mind of Baber never wavered ; the golden l^ends of Ida 
hostess inBehhat had folly inflamed his imagination ; and 
once established on the head waters of one of the chief 
branches of the Indus, he had httle difficulty in indudng 
his followers to give the preference to Hindostan. It was 
not hkely that a soul hke that of Baber would rest 
satisfied till he had witnessed with his own eyes that 
teeming land whose priceless products had filled his 
earliest dreams, had heautified the palace of (denghis, 
adorned the jasper tomb of Tunour, and filled with 
ravished wealth the magnificent ruins of his present 
capital, Ghrini. 

It was rather more than a hundred years after his 
aucestor Timour, at the head of 100,000 Moguls, had 
crossed the India for the purpose of subduing ffindostan, 
that Baber, at the head of scarcely ten thousand horse, 
commenced a series of campaigns that were intended to 
terminate in the same result ; but scarcely had he crossed 
the Eubicon, and planted his foot in the land of his 
desires, than unforeseen dicumstances scattered Ms bril- 
liant visions of conquest, and made him again a wanderer 
and an outcast, 

It seemed to be the fate of this monarch constantly to 
lose one longdom wblst seeking another, and for the 
third time in his life his absence in search of foreign 
conquest lost him his present possession. During an ex- 
pedition to the banks of the Indus, the Mogul garrison 
mutinied in Caubul, and raised his cousin, Eyzak ©lan, to 
the throne, and tempted by the gratuities of the usurper, 
the army of Baber deserted, and he was left with a few 
hundred followers; again was the star of his fortune 
obscured, but it was only to flash out with greater bril- 
liancy when the ominous cloud was past. 

The same circumstances that reduce ordinary men to 
the utmost extremity, will frequently afford to the great 
an opportunity of signalising themselves ; such ivas the 
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case 'pritii Baber. Here was a danger that delighted his 
chiYairoiis soul, an extremity before which the daring 
energy of his mind exalted itself. Wliat pleasure is to a 
woman’s cheek and passion to her eyes, that is danger to 
some men ; then it is yon see the mantling colom' and 
the fij^hing eye that nought else can produce. Babei* 
was such a man. 

“EBa -(vaa tie soul 

That for itself could ttoo the approaching fight, 

And turn rrhat some deemed danger to delight," 

Danger was as the brealh of his nostrils, the atmo- 
sphere on which he throve, and he loved it for its own 
sake, to the Ml as much as ever did Bichard of the Lion 
Heart. 

At once, without a moment’s hesitation, he returned at 
the head of a few hundred men to Gaubul, where he was 
met by his usurping rival with an army of 12,000 horse. 
Terrible in his wrath he dashed up to the veiy ranks of 
his revolted troops, reproached them for their perfidy, and 
wph'caid.ed cowardice, with, hitter scorn. Kever did 
pent-up hon glare more fiercely on the wi'etch that trembles 
under his insulting paw than did Baber, when, riding up 
and down tlie ranks, he defied liis treacherous rival to 
mortal combat.® He who steals tlie lion’s prey in his 
absence does not always cai’e to hold it on his return, and 
Eyzak Xhan, mth baseness enough to usurp an empty 
throne, was wanting in the courage to retain it from its 
rightful lord ; and he refiised tlie combat. 

But although their chief was a coward, the nobles of 
the Mogul race were not. Terrible as was Baber in Ids 
fury, and fearful as 'ivas the strength of one wlio swam 
the Ganges in thirty-three strokes^, and wlio with a man 
under each arm could spring from one pinnacle to another 
of the pimiated ramparts seen in the East, five omrabs in 
succession advanced to meet liim, and each in turn bit the 
dust before the invincible arm of this “ demi- Atlas of the 
w'orld, this burgonet of men.” 
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Here was a feat of romantic daring that will bear 
comparifion with any of the most brilliant deeds that 
illumine the pages of chivalry, and a knight worthy 
the sword or the friendly grasp of Bayard, or Gaston 
de Foix. Not the Oid Bivar, or the brave Eoland on 
the plains of Eoncesvalies, or the lion-hearted king 
himself mowing down the Saracens like grass, before 
Acre or Askalon, ever performed a deed of greater 
heroism and might than this of Baber in the plains of 
Caubnl. 

It was not possible that a race like the Moguls, priding 
themselves on their valour and prowess, should long 
hesitate between the unequalled bravery of their heredi- 
tary chief and the cowardice of his usurping relative. 

The array returned to its allegiance, and Baber was 
again sovereign of Ganbul. The valour of Baber was 
equalled by his generosity; Ins cousin, Eyzak Khan, al- 
though despised, was forgiven, and it was not till after 
a second attempt of the same kind that Baber consented 
to his death. 

For several years after this crisis in his fate, Baber with 
ever-watchful eye remained at Caubul, contenting Iiiraself 
\vith occasional attacks on the frontiers of IndiV, varied by 
inroads mto the neighbouring countries of Samarcand and 
Bersia; and it was not till the year 1524, in the fortieth 
year of his age, that he heard from his spies that the 
golden apples of Hiudostan were ripe for picking, and 
that trusting to the notorious dissensions that had weak- 
ened tlie imperial power atBehii, he for the last time 
entered tlie Pujijaub, and taking Lahore, pressed onward 
to the sunny regions of the south. 

According to Abul Fazil, Baber was led by Bivine 
inspiration to turn his mind to the conquest of Eindostan, 
but lie liiniself would lead us to suppose that it was cu- 
riosity merely, and no Diriiie impube, that induced him 
to visit that country. “He had never,” he said, ‘'seen 
tlio "wann countries, and tlie laud of Hiudostan and wo 
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may safely conclude that the peculiar excellencee he 
himself enumerates — “ that it was a large country, and 
possessed abundance of gold and silver,” added to the 
knowledge that the moment he should cross the Indus, 
he would be joined by Alim Khan, the Emperor’s 
brother, with 40,000 men to assist him in his enterprise 
■ — were sufficient cause for action, without the additional 
incitement of supernatural inspiration. 

Again, in the history of Hindostan, foreign invasion was 
prompted, and its success insured, by intestine brawls- 
Domestic treason is so universal in the Eastern courts, and 
the danger from the plots and jealousies of sons, brothers 
and nephews, so unceasing, that we can appreciate if not 
defend the political necessity that recognises the extermi- 
nation of aU male relatives as the first duty of the in- 
coming sovereign. Erom time immemorial a peaceful 
death has been denied the Lord’s anointed ; in all coun- 
tries and through all ages the happy demise of kings has 
been the exception. Violence, treachery, the fury of the 
i&narik, ilfre mrpariencu of expectant Aeirtr, the revenge 
of disappointed ones, have hmried to their rest the 
great ones of the earth ; few even of those who have 
died in their beds have escaped the conviction that those 
around them, who should be dearest to them, whose only 
thoughts should be to soothe their parting moments, 
were awffiting with impatience the sound of the passing 
ben to commence a fierce struggle for their crown. 
But it is in the East especially that this general prin- 
ciple has become a universal law ; it i.s in the hollow 
crown of an Eastern king that the antic death delights to 
keep his court; it is there he sits "scolfing at state, and 
grinning at his pomp, tiU with the little pin he bores 
through his castle walls, and farewell king.” 

The law of right was at this period unknown in Hin- 
dostan ; the man, whoever he might he, who had the 
courage to seize, and the strength to keep, the capital 
or the throne, was the acknowledged sovereign of the 
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coimtry ; public opinion even encouraged this general 
spirit of usurpation, Ijfo disgrace attended failure ; and 
•whilst glory and imperial honour were the rewards of 
success, death alone was the penalty of defeat ; and in the 
fierce contests of Eastern polities, where every man carried 
his hfe in his hand, death was often the least of evils, 
Alim Khan, the brother of the monarch of Delhi, was 
no exception to the usual run of the happy families of 
Eastern monarchs, and as we have before noticed, he only 
a-waited the opportunity offered by Baber’s presence to 
attempt his brother’s overthrow. 

The haughty manner and more than Eastern cruelty of 
Ibrahim Lodi had early fanned into fiame the smouldering 
rebellion of his fierce Ameers. lihe Mohammed ID, 
he trampled alike upon prince and peasant, his rela- 
tive and hrs slave ; his maxim of government was 
that a king should have neither relative nor friend, 
needing only slaves. He was scarcely seated on his 
throne ■when a revolt broke out, headed by his brother, 
Jilal Klian, who proclaimed himseff Kang of luan- 
pur and advocated the di’vision of the empire. After 
several campaigns, Ibrahim deieatedhim, took him pn- 
soner, and subjected him to a cruel deatii. The loss of 
their chief, however, did not smother the animosity of 
the gi'eat nobles of the empire ; they had recourse to Ahm 
Klian®, the second brother of Ibrahim, and advanced his 
claim to the crown of Delhi. 

Alim Khan, aware of Baber’s intention to invade Hin- 
dostan, and anxious to secure his co-operation, at once 
sought his presence. It was fomaUy agreed that in 
the event of success he was to be elevated to the 
tlu'one of Delhi, and that Baber was to receive in consi- 
deration for his assistance the formal cession of Lahore, 
Baber furnished him. ivith troops, and at once sent him 
hack to commence the campaign, himself following more 
Irisurely. Baber was by no means imwilling that the two 
brothers should Waste their strength in contending for the 
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shadow, ETitil lie liimself was prepared to grasp the suh- 
, stance ; but the impetuosity of Alim Khan was nearly the 
cause of his ruin, Ko sooner did he hud himself at the 
head of Baber’s auxiharies and his own armies, than he at 
once raai'clied on the capital, where he encountered his 
brother Ibraliiin and suffered a disastrous defeat. 

Baber was at Sealkote when he heard of this inaus- 
])icious commencement of his enterprise. Bjs intention 
had been to advance leisui'ely to an easy conquest in die 
wake of a successful ally; but his position was now 
changed, and he found himself compelled to fight for fife 
against a victorious enemy with forces far superior to 
his own. 

Here again was an emergency that roused the latent 
tiger, that fanned into flame the smouldering energies of 
his character ; at once he sprang to liis saddle, and, to use 
his own words, “ placing his foot in the stirrup of resolu- 
tion, and Ms hands on the reins of confidence in God,” he 
crossed the Jumna at the head of 13,000 horsemen, and 
iHtmdind straight to the ca^tai of HiodostaJi. 

After tlie defeat of Alim Khan, Ibrahim lost no time in 
endeavouring to drive out the handful of Mogul invaders 
who liad made so daiing an inroad into Ms territories, and 
who now appeared completely at his mercy. He marched 
against Baber, and on the 21st day of March, 1 tlm 
two armies met on the plains that suiToimdcd the fortress 
of Paniput. 

In ah countries that have been subject to hostile in- 
vasion, certain districts have almost invariably become the 
great battle-fields on winch their destiny has been fre- 
quently decided. The spread of plains, die flow and 
fords of rivers, and the passes of mountains will, in time, 
indicate the natural Mgh road from one country to 
another, and keep tlie tide of conquest miicli in the same 
direction. As the fate of Italy has so often been decided 
on the plains of Lombardy, and as the fertile lauds of 
Burgundy, and the lower lands of Chalons, have more 
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than once been tlie great lists of Europe’s chivalry, so, 
from the earliest ages of Indian history, the extensive 
plains lying between the Sutlej and tlie Jumna have been 
those on which the tide of invasion has dashed frrst and 
strongest. 

These plains, bounded by the deserts of Ajmere and 
Stalwa on the one side, and the Jumna on the other, 
may be considered the great high road fe*oni the capital 
of Bmdostm to the lands of their first Afighan and 
Tartar invaders. It was, then, on the plains between 
Kumaul and Paniput, which had already seen more 
than one desperate struggle for the golden prize of the 
East, that Baber encountei’ed the ^ghan monarch of 
Hindostan. 

The troops of Baber consisted entirely of cavahy and 
did not number more than 18,000; whilst the army of 
Ibrahim consisted of 100,000 infantry and cavalry, sup- 
ported by an imposing array of 1000 chain elephante; 
but the thousands of Ibrahim wei’e composed chiefiy of 
Mussulmans, whom a residence of many generations, 
in the sultry regions of Hindostan, had deprived of the 
warlike qualities of their Affglian and Gaurian ances- 
tors; and of Hindoos, who, by centuries of misrule, 
had lost that fear of shame and love of glory vnthout 
wliich numbers but add to tlie general weakness. The 
Ehans of Timour’s army who dreaded, in a contmual 
residence m Hindostan, the rapid detenoration of their 
race, were correct in their anticipations : the enervating 
fountain of Sahnacus^^ flowed also in the land of Hm~ 
dostan; and the parching heats and relaxing rains of 
these sultiy regions were as completely destructive to 
the mental and physical development of those northern 
races, as they have since been to the Portuguese, and' 
would be to the British, in the third and fourth genera- 
tion. The listless minds and languid frames of those 
composing the Mussulman army of Ibraliim offered but 
little similarity to the hardy warnors of Mahmoud and 
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Wben we compare this invasion of Baber, witli any 
of a similar character of his predecessors, we are struck 
with admiration at the cool daring of the mind that 
designed, and of the hands that achieved it. Baher 
congratulates himself on iiis victory, and, in truth, 
neither before nor since has it been eclipsed in the rolls 
of Indian exploits. Only two Mussulman conquerors 
(Timour overran but did not conquer} had preceded 
him, — ^Llahmoud of Ghizni and Mohammed of Ghor, — 
but they were mighty sovereigns, monarchs of Hioras- 
sau and supreme in Charism and Samarcand, whilst 
their enemies were petty rajas, and Hindostan itself 
was dismembered; whilst Baber, although threatened 
by the Uzbeks in his rear, who could bring into the 
field 100,000 soldiers, had, with only 12,000 horsemen, 
attacked Sultan Ibrahim, who could biing into the 
field 500,000 men, and bad actually 100,000 men. and 
1000 elephants. 

On the third day he himself arrived at Delhi, and 
having sealed up the treasures, hastened on to Agra. 
On arriving at that city he found that the forts still held 
out, though Humaioon his son, who had been sent 
forward, had blockaded it so completely that, even had 
the treasures been broken open, nothing could have been 
carried off. 

Bickermajit, the Baja of Gwalior, head of the most 
ancient family in Hindostan, bad, after a long resistance, 
been compelled to surrender his property to Ibrahim, 
and to take service in his army ; he had fallen in the 
late Isattle, and his wives and children, and some of his 
chief followers, took refoge in the fort of Agra. At the 
approach of Humaioon they tried to escape, but were 
intercepted and brought before him. Humaioon treated 
them with great courtesy, and preserved them from 
spoliation ; in return for his generosity, they made him 
a present of jewels and precious ston^, amongst them was 
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the celebrated Zooh-i-Boor, the Mountain of Light, valued 
by Tavernier at S80,OOOZ., that now graces the diadem 
of the first Empress of India. Humaioon presented it to 
his father who returned it to him. 

The treasure discovered in Delhi and Agra was im- 
mense ; but Baber of the Open Hand kept not a dinar 
for himself. The whole treasui'e was divided amongst 
his omrahs and their troops; and whilst they congra- 
tulated themselves on the acquisition of the gold that 
ps^seth away, Baber was satisfied with having earned a 
reputation for generosity, equal to that of the religious 
orders of Kalendar, whose rule it was to keep nothing 
for the morrow, 

To Humaioon he gave seventy lacs, besides a palace 
with all it contained ; to his ameers he presented sums 
of ten, eight and seven lacs, whilst ho sent a present 
of tenpence or elevenpence to every citizen of Caubul^® 

But although Baber had obtained the immediate ob- 
ject of his expedition, his position was as hazardous or 
more so than that of any former or succeeding conqueror 
of India, The capital certainly was occupied, but the 
country was not subdued. The defeated Afighans hated 
as much as they feared their Mogul conquerors ; and, on 
the death of Ibrahim, numbers of the petty chiefs and 
rajas in ail directions began to fortify their strongholds, 
and to harass to the utmost of their power the soldiers of 
Baber. 

Ko wonder his troops were dismayed, and their hearts 
quailed. They were now two or three months distant 
from their homes, amongst a strange and hostile people, 
whose language they did not understand ; who believed 
they were ogres and who credited the most impossible 
stones of their cruelty and inhuman natures. Add to 
tins, the country itself was unpopular amongst them, and 

many of his chiefr and omrahs, uraed an immediate 
retiun. 
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IsTeitlier can we be surprised at it. Most of tbcm were 
natives of IBalkli, Bokbara^^, Samarcand, and Baber’s 
o-wn country of Konkan, and the affection of tbe natives 
of those regions for their own lands was proterhial. 
Balkh^® especially, the mother of nations, the melro- 
polis of Islam, the nursery of all that was great and 
good in the history of the Eastern world, was the 
peculiar object of the reverence and affection of ah good 
Mussulmans. It was the paradise of the Jaghatai Turlts ; 
its language was the most elegant dialect of die Persian 
tongue, and its inliabitants believed that when God 
spealvs mildly and gently to the cherabims surrounding 
his throne it is in the dialect of Balkh he addresses 
them. Here a thousand apricots the size of an apple 
could be bought for a shilling, whilst melons, the Mus- 
sulmans’ dehght, extolled by the Koran, as food and 
drink, acid and alkali, and which with women are styled 
the only two delicious things in nature^®, were too nu- 
merous to be sold. 

Amid the parching heats of Delhi, they pined for tlie 
ice and baths, and the ru n ni n g streams of colder climes ; 
they missed the mulberries and the figs, and the straw- 
berries of Caubul, the grapes and apricots of Balkh, the 
goodly beeves and the fine horses of Samarcand ; and 
they began to despise the wretched oxen and the pigniy 
steeds, the timid men and the dusky dames, the scentless 
roses and the tasteless melons of their recent conquests 
in Hrndostan. 

The discontents grew general and alarming ; but EGn- 
dostan was rich and fruitful. It had fallen almost without 
a struggle, and Baber was not the man to sacrifice so 
glorious a conquest to the home-sick pinings of Ins 
nobles. Bummonmg all the chiefs, he explained to them 
his fixed determination of remaining in India, and urged 
those who were Ms friends to do likewise ; but at the 
same time he disclaimed any desire whatever to retain 
in his army a single man who had “ no stomach for the 
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fight ” that was impending ; and gave all who desired 
it ample leave to depart ; but, as mth the English ai’iny 
before Harilenr, few availed themselves of the proffered 
passports and crowns for convoy:^® 

Baber vras a prince to ensure affection when he 
could not command success ; and the same generous 
spirit that prompted him, on a former occasion, to spare 
his wretched cousin’s life, induced him now with noble 
magnanimity to reward past services rather than punish 
present disaffection ; and the only omrah of the whole 
army who quitted his chief in his extremity, was re- 
avarded with the government of Caubul 

Jifetablished in the capital of Hmdostan, Baber had 
notliing to di'ead fimm either AlTghan or Hmdoos singly; 
but his advent and conquest more or less dispossessed 
ilicm both, and common interest in their temtoiy and 
revenues induced tliem to make common cause against 
him. Singly, their opposition was of no importance, 
hut united it became senous ; all that was required, 
apparently, to ensure his destruction was a leader who 
should be able to unite the two great parties. Such a 
man was not long wanting. Sana Sanka, iiead of the 
B.ajpoot principality of Cheefore, was the leader on 
wlmm the eyes of the inhabitants of Hindostan, — Hin- 
doos and Hdussulmans alike,* — were turned in their 
extremity. 

Born of the most ancient lineage of Eindostan, bred 
to battles and bloodshed, despising alike Affghans and 
lurks, fliicl glorying in the chivalrous lace who owned 
him as chief, and who looked forwai'd to the time ivhen 
he should regain the empire of his ancestors, .and he 
reated on the throne of Hiishirwan the Just, Buna Sanka 
W',as a nairrior after Baber’s own heart, a foeman in 
every respect worthy of ins steel. His pemon bore 
tmiiustakeable signs of his valour and his delight m w.ar. 
Bo was of middle stature, great muscular stiengtli, and 
exhibited an unusual amount of wounds ; he had lost an 
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eye and an 0101 , Iiad a leg 'broken 'with a cannon ball, 
and counted eighty wounds from lance and sword in 
various parts of his body: 80,000 horse, seven I'ajas 
of the highest ranlc, nine rajas of lessor rank, and 104 
chieftains with 500 war elephants followed the standard 
of the Eajpoot prince, 

Eor more than forty years he had been exercising 
his warrior subjects with predatory incursions iDto the 
neighbouring Idngdom, of Malwa or Guzerat, or in 
more formidable warfare with the Affghan sovereigns of 
Hindostan. He had defeated in battle Sultan Mahmoud 
the great king of Malwa, and had annexed some of 
his most valuable provinces ; twice he had made war 
on Ibrahim, and twice he had defeated liim in pitched 
battle. 

Constantly intent on restoring Eajpoot supremacy in 
Hindostan, Eanji Sanka saw in the invasion of Baber 
an opportmhty of destroying the Affghan dynasty ; 
that once accomplished, he had little fear of disposing 
of the lumdful of strangera who lioijjed to riae on thch 
ruin. 

He opened communications '\vith Baber at Sealkotc, 
prior to the calamitous defeat of Alim lOian, in wliicli 
it was arranged that whilst Baber attacked Ibrahim by 
marching on Delhi, the Eana wtis to attack him on the 
side of Agra , tills Tatter part of tlie compact, however, 
he entirely neglected to perform, for, whilst Bnhcr ad- 
vanced and secured these two capitals, the Eana iiiaclc 
no sign whatever. 

The battle of Paniput, that fulfilled the first part of 
the programme by shattering the Affghan power, made it 
imperative on him at once to strike the blow tliat was 
to destroy the new race of invaders and establish himself 
in the ancient seats of Eajpoot supremacy. 

In. the mean time nortli, south, cast and "west, the flame 
of disturbance and discontent spread like wildfire amongst 
a host of discontented nobles and princes. Everywhere 
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the Hindoos and A%hans united against the mterlopers, 
till Eana Sanka found liimself at the head of 100,000 of , 
the picked warriors of Hindostan. ' 

This imposing array was at first sticcessiul, and the 
vanguard of Baber’s army defeated with losa But these 
moments of temporary disaster and warung confidence 
were those best suited to the genius of Baber. Like 
Marslial Massena^h he was careless and heedless m all 
his preparations for a campaign ; guiltless of lorethoiight, 
but in the tune of action nnequalled in liistoiy for energy 
and gtotllng deeds of danng. The tactics of Baber were 
rather those of a successful partisan than of a great 
conqueror ; he would, at tome particular crisis or emer- 
gency, roiKe himself to e:s:traordinary action, and pro- 
bably for the time eclipse the greatest conqueror that 
had ever lived; but the success attained, or the crisis 
averted, he would rink agam into indolence and indifer- 
eace: his nature was that of the giant, confident in his 
strength, but unwilling to rouse himself until compelled 
to do so. 

The energy of the conqueror never rests: it is always 
on lull stretch, striving onward and allowing no dr- 
emnstanoe to stay its progress. With him battles are 
merely the means toward the great end of conquest. 
Baber liked fighting for fighting’s sake, and saw m a 
battle not so much the means of gratifying his ambi- 
tioii as the actual object of his de%ht. Rc would ia- 
variably rouse himself with fioy for the fight that was 
unavoidable, and was always successfiil; but once vic- 
torious, he relaxed in his endeavours; and, like Hamubal 
and many great generals, was slow to take advantage of 
success. 

Htiding his chiefe discouraged he called a couucii of 
war, but it was like that of Chve at Plassy, or of Hefeoti 
before the battle of the hlile, not to elicit from them an 
excuse for avoiding the .contest, but to express to all lug 
unfiinchmg deternuuatiort to coaqiier or die. 
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The splendid chivalry of such a, man as Baber could 
not fail to inspirit men so impulsive and warlike as the 
Moguls. He urged them as soldiers to prefer death to 
defeat, and as true believers to prefer a crown of martyr- 
dom to a life of infamy. The inspiring fanaticism of the 
Moslem creed worked its effect; and when, watching 
his opportunity, he seized the Eoran, and proposed that 
ah in his camp, serf and noble, squire and knight, 
should swear on the Holy Book to die rather than 
desert the field, not one man of the whole army held 
back. The success of an army so animated could 
never be doubtful ; the green standard of tlie Prophet 
unfurled to the “ Aha il aha ” of such a host, was sure 
to wave in victory. Baber could rely with the greatest 
confidence on his Mogul soldiery; but of his Hindoo 
levies he stih entertained considerable mistrust. like 
those of our own day they were apt to waver in then 
ahegiance the moment any power entered the fi^ld 
strong enough to threaten the fah of them existing 
masters. 

Although the forethought of Baber, in suffering so 
formidable an army to assemble without opposition, may 
be open to criticism, his dispositions in the field were 
those of a practised soldier ; he was everywhere animat- 
ing his troops and instructing his generals ; and where- 
ever the contest raged the fiercest, and the war-cry 
of his chiefs waxed faintest, there was the calpac or 
lofty turban of Baber seen towering above the battle. 
But he was fighting against fearfiil odds, and for many 
hours, his army, completely outnumbered, was compressed 
into a circle, and hemmed in on every side by tlm 
superior forces of his assailants. Binding at length, how- 
ever, that the enemy gained nothing, whilst his phalanx 
was as firm as at the first, Baber determined to change 
his tactics ; and, placing himself at the head of the gal- 
lant tribes of Timour and-AUum, ho rushed %vith the fmy 
of a baited lion on the foe. “ Then,” says Baber himself, 
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in Ins memoirs, “ that wonder of our age, Mustafa Bumi, 
charged with great slaughter, and made the heads of the 
Hindoos M from their bodies lihe stars from the sky ; 
and victory, whose countenance bedecked with waving 
ti esses had been concealed beneath a veil, as the bride 
of futurity, came to greet the present ; ” the Heathens 
were scattered like teased wool and broken hke bubbles 
of wme. 

'Elie army of the Hindoos and Afghans, exhausted 
with repeated onslaughts, and shaken by as many repulses, 
was soon completely broken, Baber, glorying in his 
might, charged through and through the now paniC' 
stricken ranks, and in the evening not a cohort remained 
of the raagailiceat army that in the morning threatened 
his very existence. 

In the golden age of superstition that prevailed be- 
tween the reigns of Boms and Charles JX, of France, 
when every prince or noble of any standing in Europe 
kept in his pay a private astrologer, a Buggieii or Galleatti, 
to whom was entrusted the special care of his own parti- 
cular horoscope ; and divination by the stars, by mirrors, 
by numbers, by ghosts, and, in fact, by almost every 
natural and unnatural agent that existed, was distorted to 
the purpose of the blade art ; when the science of al- 
chemy was credited by the learned, and the philosopher's 
stone was an object of actual search amongst the scien- 
tific, we cannot be surprised at any amount of crediihty 
that prevailed amongst the nations of Asia j tliat great 
superstition was rife in the days of Tiinour we know 
from the implicit reliance that was attached to the woids 
of those who predicted the success of his future cai’cer 
from the conjunction of the planets ; and there is an 
anecdote connected with the last of Babers many battles, 
that illustrates at once the supeiatittoti of this Eastern 
v; 'V I .. i’ *1 ' ’’ li ,< nature. An 

O' - ' ■■ ■ V ' -ke the son of 

Imlah, delighted m piedicting evil against the king con- 
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tiuually, ]iad noised it far and wide through the army 
that Mars was in the west, and that, consequently, those 
coining from that quarter would be victorious ; as this 
had direct allusion to the army under JRana Sanka, it 
implied the defeat of Baber. 

Whether Baber was credulous enough to attach much 
weight to the fact of any particular planet being in its 
appointed place in the heavens at any particular moment, 
or whether like the great Roman, emperor^^, on a similar 
occasion, he treated the whole subject with derision, does 
not much signify ; but the many-headed are always cre- 
dulous, and greedily swallow anything that at all savours 
of the supematui’d. These sinister reports accordingly 
had the usual effect of confirming the cowards in their 
fear, and of giving a plausible excuse to the discontented 
to hang back from the contest. Baber, being annoyed 
with this evil prophet, had him arrested, but whether, . 
lilce him of Samaria, he was nourished on “ the bread of 
affliction, and the water of affliction,” till the termination 
of the contest, we ai'e not told. .An the King of Israel 
never did retmn in peace, we are ignorant of the fate of 
Micaiah ; but when the Sultan Baber returned, hushed 
with his splendid victory, he sent for the soothsayer, mad 
iastead of quartering him with wild horses, or putting out 
his eyes, or cutting out his false tongue, which would 
have been quite in accordance with the practice of the 
age, he gave him a lac of rupees, with a mdd exhortation 
to go and prophesy no more, 

Mohammed Baber was forty-four years of age, when, by 
the overthrow of the allied ABghan and Hindoo forces, he 
seated himself on the throne of Delhi, and finally esta- 
blished the Mogul dynasty in Hindostan. 

After his last great victory over the Rajpoot chief, 
Sanka, his life was one of uninterrupted peace ; his wars 
^vere now ended, his sword was turned into a plough- 
share, and his superabundant energy found employment 
in the cultivation of the arts of peace, and in tlie pursuits 
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of literature. Ee spent bis time in restoring aqueducts, 
relieving taxation, planting delicious gardens, and raising 
tbe exotics of liis native land ; in cultivating the sister 
arts of poetry and music, in both of which he was a 
proficient, and in recording in plain unvarnished language 
the history of his own life, which, interspersed with genial 
anecdotes of hie mother and sisters, his fellow-soldiers 
and Ms ammals, constitutes one of the most charming 
and interesting autobiographies in any language. 

But “ nihil est ab omm parte beatum,” and Baber with 
liis many exceeding great virtues, had one damning vice, 
common, indeed, to many great minds, and especially 
common to his own race and lineage, but none the less 
fatal on that account. From the earliest ages the Scy- 
thians and other nations of Central Asia had been re- 
nowned for tlieir mighty powers of dnnk, and before tlie 
sobering injunctions of Mahomed had reached their 
country, Bacchus was their household god, and the pre- 
siding deity of their future paradise, which, like that of 
the early Cermans, was one of immortal drunkenness.®^ 
Drinking has always been the vice of the Turki race, and 
so universal was the evil, at the advent of Mahomed, 
that he foimd it necessary, gravely to enjoin his disciples 
not to come to prayers till they were sober enough to 
know what they were .saying. 

Many of the greatest conquerors and wairiors of tlie 
ancient world were renowned for their noble thirst and 
powers of absorption. The drinking-bouts of Cyras, and 
Danus first king of Persia®®, are all famous in story ; and 
whilst Alcibiades played practical jokes and insulted liis 
hosts when drunk, and Alexander burnt cities and killed 
his best friends when maddened with wine, neither the 
philippics of Demosthenes nor the sharp irony of Cicero 
could hmifc the potations of Philip of Macedon or restrain 
the more tlian impenal excesses of Antony.®® 

But even the debasing effects of intoxication could not 
change the splendid nature of the noble Baber ; and as he 
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approached Ms end, generositT, Ms distinguisMng qnalirr, 
, blazed out in a bright dame, that Idstoij can scarceiv 
paiuLleL He had only occupied the throne of Delhi four 
years, rrhen the life of his favourite son Huiaaioon ■ras 
despaired of, and he Tras brought to Agra in- a dviag 
state. Every means -svas taken to drive away tlie disease : 
but in ^-aiu. As tlie Persian philosopher shrewdly ob- 
serves : " If gods, destiny, and the blunders of the medical 
class did not sometimes agree, vre should never die." 
The physicians pronoimced their s kill at fault; the garden 
of their art Aipplied no herb that could charm death s 
fatal power; and the wise men agreed that there remained 
but one chance by which the Sultan could preserve 3i^ 
son’s life, — and that was a propitiatory oSering to the 
Almighty of what he loved most on earth, j&e noble 
nature of Baber at once perceived an oppormniiy of in- 
dulging its generosity, ffis son’s life was what he loved 
most on earth, and next to tliat he valued his own — he 
would give one for the other ; he would devote Ms life to 
heaven as a propitiatory offering for Ms son : he turned 
a deaf ear to those counsellors who insisted that it was 
only the most cherished of our eai'thlv noods the gods 
required: and refused to listen to those who tried to 
persuade him to devote the fountain of Light^' to this 
purpose; Ms generous soul allowed of no escape Mom 
the act of devotion he meditated. life was what the 
angel of de;ith required, and life he should have — the 
life of the father for that of the son. "Walking three 
times round the body of the insensible Hmnaioon, and 
performing certain Hahomedan rites and mcantations, 
he is supposed to have borne away the evil spirit that 
was vexing his son, and from that hour H mTi ainoTi began 
to donrish and the health of Baber lo decay. 

"We of course know that unless the disease of Humaioon 
. was infections, Baber could not have contracted it, and 
even then Ms suffering could not have relieved his son : 
but that knowledge in our own age, does not in any way 
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lessen the devotion of the act in those days of darkness 
and superstition. 

Baber, as well as his chiefs, folly beheved that he was 
sacrificing himself for lus son, and contracting a disease 
tliat must cause liis death ; and he has a right to the full 
gloiy of an actual self-sacrifice.^® 

Tenderness and devotion, the especial virtues of 
woman, constitute the brightest jewels in the female 
crown ; unlike earthly gems their value does not consist 
in their rarity, and if temples of piety, as in tlie case of 
that noble daughter of Eome who nourished her mother 
at the risk of her life, were raised at every fresh instance 
of the display of these qualities in woman, doubtless, the 
world would soon be covered with structures to com- 
memorate the devotion of thousands who have died for 
their children, or their husbands, or have shared with 
either the fate it was not in their power to avert.®® But 
amongst men self-sacrifice is not so common a complaint, 
and tiieif historjr fuimishes many more instances of re- 
markable attachment to self, than of sublime devotion 
to others. 

The liistones of Constantine the Great, of Beter of 
Eussia, and Phihp of Spain®®, furnish ns with sufficient 
instances of paternal cruelty, but we must search closely 
before we find as many of paternal devotion. 

The history of the world does not, as far as I am 
aware, furnish another instance of a renoAvned warrior, m 
the prime of life, and the pride of successful dominion, 
devoting himself to certain death for the sake of a sickly 
son, not amidst the fury and shock of battle, or tlie 
excitement of mortal strie, but calmly and deliberately, 
m the depressing mfiueuces of the sick room, and in the 
face of the hoiTors and agonies of unkno'ivn disease. 

Bor a pai’allel to this supreme act of devotion, we 
must go back to the days of fable and the mythological 
talas of the Argonauts ; when Aiceste, being informed 
y the physicians that her liuaband would not recover 
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until human life had been sacrificedj at once devoted 
hei'sclf to death. Baber survived the recovery of his sou 
but a very few weeks. With the last words of the 
Mahomedan formula, “ There is no god but God,” on his 
lips, and a tear drop, tlie only symptom of approaching 
death, in his e}^, the soul of the great Zchjn-ed-diu, 
Mohammed tlie Tiger simiamcd the Yictorious, passed 
into tlic hands of his Creator. 

In tastes and linbits Baber was essentially a moun- 
taineer, and though the excitement of conquest and 
wheels of empire kept him in Hindostun, his lieart was 
with the glorious mountains and rtisliing streams of his 
earty conquests. 

lirom the lofty minarets and gorgeous halls of the 
Charbagh Palace near Agra, his thoughts wandered back 
to the orchards and gardens of his loved Caiibnl. Dm'- 
ing his last sickness he remembered vdtli yearning 
affectiou the scenes of liis youth, and vdslied finally to 
rest amongst them. By his dying request his remains 
were taken to Caubul^’^; and to this day a humble 
mosque, siuTounded by large beds of flowers, on flie 
summit of the Baber Baghshali, a picturesque liill outside 
the city, commanding a noble prospect of mountains and 
plains, attests the respect that was paid to the last ivili 
of Baber. 

We may seai'ch history in vain for a parallel to tins 
great monarch. Eastern story especially affords but fe^v 
of bis metal. Learned in all the leai-ning of the East, he 
combined the fandfnl thcologv of Mahomed and the 
abstruse studies of the Moorish doctom, vitli a tliorough 
knowledge of the Parsee literature, and floweiy poetry of 
his native land of Turkestan. He 'wrote a learned trea- 
tise on prosody, and his collection of Turki poems entitle 
him to a high rank amongst the scholars and poets of his 
own country’'. 

Mei'ciiiil for a Mogul, tolerant for a Mussulman, affec- 
tionate as a son, devoted as a father, successful as a ruler, 
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and unequalled as a partisan ; generous as Hakim, chival- 
lous as Bayard orEoland, courting danger with the fierce 
delight of Eichard of England, and sharing his love of 
battles without his stain of cruelty ; genial and hearty to 
Jus friends, and forgiving to his foes ; one who could weep 
for the playmate of his youth, and forgive the treason of 
his later years ; a botanist, a historian, and a genial 
student of natural history ; who could recount with equal 
simplicity and pleasure the growth of a new plant®^, an 
anecdote of a favourite animal, or 'the success of his 
greatest victory, we find united in him the noblest quali- 
ties of East and West, the refinement of civilisation with 
the perfection of native diivairy ; and to him might be 
apphed the panegyric of the great French philosopher on 
the amiable Sybarite of Some, “that the only thing 
tliat could be laid to his chaise was that he did not 
know how to be vicious.”®^ 

The life of the Sultan Baber, written by himself, and 
translated by Erslrine, is one of tlie most charming and 
instructive volumes of Eastern literature, The evident 
truth and earnestness of bis narration, the magnitude 
of his deed% equalled only by the simplicity with which 
he describes them, are unrivalled in any autobiography 
extant. 

As he fought so he wrote, going straight to the point ; 
and to few does the praise awarded to Cmsar, Eodem 
animo scripsit quo bellavit,” apply with greater force 
than to Baber, the great founder of the Mogul dynasty. 

His gossiping narrations of his lumbago, his drinking- 
bouts, his fiiends famous for leap-frog, his first raxor, 
us shyness in carving a roast goose, and the consequent 
loss of his dinner, furnish very quaint and amusing 
pictures of the domestic life of the Moguls during that 
period. ^ 

His cnticisms on his friends are redolent of strong 
seme and harmless satire. Of one lady who was a ‘great 
bilker, he said, “There can be no doubt that a great 
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tall^er must often tallc very foolishly;” of anotherj he 
remarks, “his poetry is flat and insipid;” and then 
naively adds, “and it is surely better not to write at 
all than to write in that s^le.” And a letter written 
to his son Humaioon when just entering manhood, ap- 
pears more suited to Lord Ghesterlield than to the great 
warrior of the Moguls. “ In compliance with my wishes, 
you have indeed written two letters, but you certainly 
never read them over ; for had you attempted to read 
them, you must have found it absolutely impossible, and 
would then have undoubtedly put them by. I contrived, 
however, to decipher and comprehend the meaning of 
your last letter, but with much difficulty. It is exces- 
sively crabbed and confused. Whoever saw a Moamma 
or charade in prose ? Tour spelling is not bad, but yet 
not quite correct. Tour letter may indeed be read, but in 
consequence of the far-fetched words you have employed, 
the meaning is by no means intelligible. Ton certainly 
do not excel in letter-writing, chiefly because you have 
too great a desire to show your acquirements. Por the 
future you should write unaffectedly, with clearness, using 
plain language, which would cost less trouble both to 
tile writer and the reader.”®* 

Of the state of society, or of the intellectual enhghtt 
enment of the Moguls and the other races of India at this 
period, we know httle but what we gather from Baber’s 
biography ; but as it is the property of intellect to attract 
kindred spirits, and as the love of letters scatters its 
influence far and wide, it is probable that the Sultau 
was not the only accomplished man of his court. The 
fashions, whether good or evil, set by the monarch, are 
quite certain to be followed at no distant period by 
those who live on his smiles ; and when it became 
evident that the study of the arts, and the pursuit of 
hterature, were the surest road to the good graces of 
Baber, we may rest assured his courtiers used them 
best efforts to attain proficiency in both. It was the 
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strong intellGCt and polisiied mind of Baber that formed 
the nnclensof that briUiant society of genius and learning 
tliat iUumked the court of Hindostan, under the reign 
of Ms grandson Akbar. 

The gradual progress of the Europeans in the land 
they ■were finally destined to rule^ is a subjoct of great 
interest ; the Portuguese obtained the first considerable 
grant of land in that country in the year 1520. About 
forty yeai’s after the first expedition of the gallant Vasco 
de Gama reached the coast of Malabar, they gained 
possession, by treaty, of Bom Bahia, or the good harbour, 
the present Mand of Bombay, and firmly established 
themselves both at Goa and in Bengal ; but it was not 
only the increasing possessions of the “ idolaters of the 
West,”®® that mark this period of Indian history; there 
arose also about this tune a small cloud in the north, 
that, insignificant at first and unnoticed by Baber, giu- 
dually attained sufficient magmtude to endanger the 
empire of his successors, and later still, to re-estabhsh the 
tottering empire of their conquerors.®® 

Kanmik, a young Hindoo of good caste, who had been 
educated by a Mussulman of great learning, and initiated 
ia all ihs o^rvauces of the Moslem ffiith, seized -with 
the laudable desire of uniting the rival creeds of Brahma 
and Mahomed. Considerable success attended his efforts ; 
and under the name of Sikhs, there arose a sect who 
we the pecuhar garb, and lived the life of faqueers, 
and whose lives were marked by great devotion and 
toleration. Contrary to the unvarying practice of the 
ihndoos, all converts were freely admitted; but those 
of Me Mussulman faith were the least esteemed. 

Itcligioug enthusiasm will always attract Mowers ; and 
juet er in the case of Kanuuk, or of the Anabaptists in , 
e sixteenth, or of Joe Smith in the nineteenth century, 
Ja sec that novelty in religion, as in all other matters, 
an irresistible claim to the multitude ; and too 
en ue are forced to acknowledge that the success of 

R 
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tlie preaclier wlio exalts the blessings of a future state, 
will be in proportion to the latitude he allows in the 
enjoyments of the present. 

The new 1‘aith of I^annuk soon became the refuge for 
those whom the pride or persecution of more ancient 
creeds had banished from their communities. Their 
power increased with their numbers, and they soon 
found it quite as easy to seize as to beg, and having 
given their neighbours every opportunity of exercising 
their charity, by exacting all they had to give, tliey did 
their best to compel them to exemplify their otlier 
quality of longsufferiiig, by seizing everything they 
desired : they banded themselves together, and having 
obtained a tract of territory near Lahore, they gradually 
extended their tenets till they became one of the most 
powerfrd states of the hlorth-west. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVH. 


^ Solyman atinclced Rliodos "witli 140,000 jnen and 400 ships. 

** Francis I, 'waa Icniglited by Dayard nitor the battle of Morignano. On tbo 
oeension of Charles V.'s visit to Titian, then an old mnn, ho picked up the 
paint brush that had fallen from tho great master's hands. 

® Barbarossa was appointed by Soly^nen the MagniOceat ^'Pacini of tbo 
Seas.” 

^ Tho Spanish and French troops fonght two whole days on tho banks of 
the Scaia, where Bayard fell. The hatllo of Mntignano lasted tho same time, 
and Trivulzio, tbo Frencb commander, who had scon eighteen battles, ex- 
claimed, " All other battles compared with this wore but cbildren’s sports. 
This is tho war of giants I ” 

See Erskino’s Bnhor, , t j. f 

0 Tho description of this scene bears a striking resemblance to that ot 
Richard at Templestowc. "Tour maidens are but sun-bumed, if they are 
not worth the shiver of a broken lanc(^” was tho taunt of tho Bion-hcarten 


long. 


But where f 


He boasts of having swam oveiy river ho ever crossed. 

* Ho made five inroads into India in seven years. 

® Historians differ oonsiderahly as to who this Alim Khan, or Ala-ed-din, 
really waa ; ho is variously represented ns tho xmelo, brother, and son of 
Sultan Ibraliim, 
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All Easfera campnigns have been eondneted with launenBe liodiea of 
cavalry , it iM invarmhly been the am of mvaaion, hut has Bucciuuhed to 
diseiplmed annias of foot eoldiera It vraa tbo Macedonian phakurs: that 
OTOrthtew the legions of Persia, the Eoman legions that conquered the 
Tvorld, ftniJ the French mfanfey that destroyed the herce Mameliihe cavahy 
at the battle of the Pyramida Alexander never haft amch cavalryj and 
CiEsit had only 4000 horse -with him at the tattle of Pharsaha, Tho 
Egyptians are supposed to have had no cavahy at nil It is curious to 
looh hack aed consider the various modes of Tvarfare that have existed in 
the world, and in turn died out before others The Trojans and Greeks 
fought in to horse chanote The Chinese, according to Confnems, in fonr- 
hono chanote The Jews, we know, used donkeys almost entirely The 
thirty sons of Jair, Pmees of thirfy cities, each rode on an ass— Judges x A 
Saul had nothing hut she oases "When Absalom. kiHed Ammon, his 
brothers cleared out on the mnles, and he himself was nding a mule when 
ho was Med. 

SalffiOcus, a fountain of Haheatnassue, that rendered all who bathed 
in It effemmafe 


” At Flossy 900 Europeans, 2100 Sepoys, and afew 6 pounders, defeated 
and pursued 18,000 hoK 0 and 60,000 foot At Assayo 4600 Bntish attacked 
and defeated 30,000 Mihratta cavalry and 20.000 regular infantry 
Tie Moguls wore complete armour 

* To tee Babers own curt hut forcible description, ‘'m the battle of 
Faciput Ibrahim was sent to hell " 

Generosity was much admired by all Mueanlmans, and the severest 

Tni,!:!!' i>«e«=d by the Peraimi poet, Ebn-al-Hobaignb, against his 

iad not the heart to give oi their 
iTOiaeH to deny " ^ 

teles was eo called from the Oighnrs, a 

ZuZlTT ^*^0^ ccWbalism 

and other atrocities was generally atteibuted 

•5 teugu^e IS flie common appeUation for learned men 
metropohe ^ denominated Koblab-el Islam, the 

The seven wian ml ^ 1® « women and melons " 

iiMecd that thcy slZrto 

women ’ "-a -A- , . heautifid things m the world, "roses and 


«^ hiaprepmataonsfor battle, but 
F'^ptiratiom. hut when ft ® d indolent m 

mimed enecos ^ vigour and energy generally 

” «ta ft. 
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(jxCltiimcd to Annibnl affcor the haltlo of Cftnnroj when ho xofufleal to 
ftdvanco on Ttomo, tliat moinoni within hia grasp,- — Vinccro scis Annihal, 
viotorin iiti noaciad' — Lmj, 

All iifltrologor wanted to frighten the Emperor Vespasian from going 
to war on aecouiit of Die sudden apponmneo of a comet. The emperor paid 
no altontvon whattwor to tlio warning ; Wt when at length they horcA him 
with their lamonlaticma, he said, ^‘for my part, my fnonds, I think it must 
Tciato to tho icing of Parthia j fovj aeo it haa long rod halt just Ulto Ma, 
whilst 1 am liakl.” 

A story is told of an old Tiirlt who left his wifo in plcdgo to a wino 
morchant, hamag expended all ho had in Ugnor. — Maximiuna, a Bomnn 
ompoioi, could diiiik in a day seven gallons of wino, and eat thirty or forty 
pounds of meat, — Camhlcs, ICing of Lydin^ was an uncommon hard drinker, 
llo atu his wife whon drunk, and did not know it till ho foimd her hand in 
Ilia niQulli on awaking f IXo onglit to have been translated to the Eiji 
Ifilantls. 


Dariua, tirat King of Persia, wrote his own epitaph j in it aro tkoso 
words , " 'tlois'(r/(i/i' Kot oliTiJ’ irli'iiv ‘TToXity icai rowreu' i^ttpeiv KffX*i)s ”—1 could 
drink much and carry it well. 

Wlion the courtiers of Philip hoaalod hoforo Demosthenes of the 
ijnnutity ilioir master pould cany, ho said it was the quality of a sponge 
ratlior than of a sovereign. Alexander's liercnloan goblet of two ehoaj 
bold seven pints; he frequently diank it off hy way of bravado 'Iliero 
wna no totiacco in. those days, and probably no coflec. Pho hoahnh and 
tho cofibo cup did not thoioforo supply the aamo solace to Eastern domestic 
life. Having nothing to do, Baber drank. 

'Xho Agra diamond weighed eight iniskale; its histoiy was vtny ancient. 
A misknl is four driiclims. 

*8 Bobert, son of William the Conqueror, was dying from a wound, by a 
poisoned nn’ow, tho doctors said could only bo cured by some one sucking 
tho wound. Bobort swore ho woidd never bo cruel and nnjustonough to lot 
auotlior die for him j his wife, hewover, seized the momont when, ho dosed 


and died in his place. 

Paulina, wifo of Soneca, ojronod her own veins whon hor liueband was 
hlcedlngto death, and could sciu'cclyho saved- Evadne, wifo of Ooparius, 
ono of tlio Soptem ccmtTA'Tbehas, throw herself into hor liusbiuid’s funornl 
pile and porished. 

It will repay the etudoiit of hisrory, to compni-e the haughty contempt 
of public opinion oxiubiled by Constantino, who evoented his son Crispus, 
without dcigdlug to give anj, rcugon whatever for it, with tho conduct of 
Potor, who submitted to tho judgment of Bussia, of Europe, and of pos- 
terity, the reason that compoHod him to kill his only son; and with tho 
diligent oxcubob of Philip, who,, never for ono moment allowing that he 
caused tho death of Don Ciarlos, made nil sorts of apologies for his iU 


treatment. 

Wlion Anaxagoras wfis ftskod if ho would have his hody tnlton to ms 
birlh-placo at Clnzomeno, ho said — "What signiSca itf Tho road to tho 
infernal regions is as short from ono placo as from another." 

Tho pino-applo was introduced hy Baber, from tlio Portuguese. 
Qulafshaun, or Gai-don of Delight, at Agra, produced as many as 100,000 
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in 0110 year; together 'mfh, roses; jessamiaea; Baadal-'crood trees, and all the 
fruitfi of Oauhnl, 

Tlio remtirlc of tlio Ahhd St Beal on LucuUas. 

Erslnnefl Bahor. 

The fij-at Europemi conquerors irere supposed to he idolaters, from 
tKoir frequent prostrations before shrines and images. 

The Sikhs aenously menaced the empire of Aurungzohe, and most 
materially assiated. in lopiessing the sehoUion in 1868*9. 
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CHAT. xvm. 

A.D. 1530—1555. 

THE BISSEHSIOHS THAT AEISE AT THE DEATH OF BABER THE REVERSES 

OF HIS SOU HDMAIOOH. THE BIRTH OF IIOHAHMED AKBAR. THE 

DEATH OP HtniAlOOH BY ACCIDEET AFTER A NOMTSfAL REION OF T^VENTT- 
FIYE TEARS. 

The battle of Kaiiwa bad broken tbe last hopes of Af- 
ghans and Eajpoots alike : under any circumstances their 
alliance could only have been teraporaiy, and no sooner 
was it felt that the die was really cast, that Baber had 
the strength and will to remain in Hindostan, and that tbe 
rule of a new and more vigorous race was fairly inaugu- 
rated, than from all sides the- rebel cMefs sent in their 
adherence to the new order of things. The generous 
policy, manly deportment, and conspicuous valour of the 
new conqueror, inspired his friends with confidence and 
stiTick terror into his foes. Within twelve months of his 
advance into Hiudostan and eight after the defeat of 
Ibrahim, his sway extended from Attock to Bahar and 
from Kalpi and Gwalior to the mountains of Minala. 
Had his overruling influence been prolonged for a longer 
period, there is httie doubt that the Mogul djmasty would 
have been at on,ce firmly established ; but bis reigu only 
lasted five years in Hindostair, too short a period to es- 
tablish on a sure footing the succession of his much loved 
son Humaioon ; and no sooner was he dead than the 
splendid empire raised by his own individual vigour began 
to totter for want of the same quality in his son. With 
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his last breath, be enjomed peace and good-will amongst 
liis cliildreu ; and Humaioon, witli benevolence rare m an 
eastern prince, sought by aU means in. his power to obey 
these last injunctions. He beliaved with the greatest 
generosity towards his brothers, but unfortunately without 
secunng their hearty support. He assigned to Kamraii 
tlie kingdom of Caubul and Caudahai’, and afterwards 
added the Puujaub and the countries on tlie Indus; 
whilst to Askeri he allotted Mewab ; and to Hindul, 
Sambal But this magnificent generosity failed to secure 
their heai’ty support, and from the commencement of his 
reign the usual domestic feuds, cruel as the grave, were 
his lot. 

The wars of Baber had been chiefly iwth the Afighan 
race, who smee the conquest of Mohammed of Glior, 
had more ox less supplied sovereigns to the throne oi 
Hindostan, and it was from this hauglity race that the 
first murmui'ings of the impending storm were heard, 

Shere Khan, an Affghan chief of great talent, valour 
and influence, was the fomenter and leader of this dis- 
content. He was without doubt the foremost man m 
India after the death of Baber; he was a warrior of 
great ambition, and possessed m an extraordinary degi’ee 
that first requirement in an eastern conqueror, immense 
physical strength : he had in his youth killed a tiger 
with one blow of Ins scimitar, and through a life of 
battles remained unconquered. He had held a jaglieer 
under Baber, who frequently remarked liim as a 
man of energy and hkely to become great, and between 
these two Hndred spirits a' friendly admiration ap- 
pears to have existed. Whilst in attendance at Baber’s 
court, Shere had many opportunities of remarking the 
power and wisdom of the new comer : he did not appear 
to have been much struck with either, and he fi-eguently 
observed tliat, “ if he could only unite the Pafeui forces, 
he would soon drive them out.” Hi'nin his youth lie was 
impre.ssed ivith, and stimulated by, a conviction that he 
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slioiild eveutually attain supreme poTver in Hindostan. 
This aim was never absent from his mind 5 and his favourite 
saying that, “ two swords could never rest in one scab- 
bard," showed Ins determination to stand no rival in Hin- 
dostan. Immediately on the deatii of Baber, Sliere threw 
off tlie mask of dependence, and established himself in 
Bahar ; and shortly after marrying a rich widow, he be- 
came master of Chinai', a strong fortress in the province 
of Onde, and its dependencies, together with a lai'ge 
treasuie. Shortly after lie conquered Bengal and being 
supported in Ida. rebellion bj* Bahadoor Shal], another 
powerful noble, who at the death of Baber had seized 
tiie kingdom of Guzerat, he was able to assume a threa- 
teninrr attitude towards his sovereiscn. 

In 1531, the yeai' after his succession, Humaioou de- 
manded tlie foi tress of Cliinar of Shere, and being reftised 
he marched to occupy it ; but in the mean time Bahadoor 
took the field with a large army, and tlu’eatened the Eaj- 
poot capital of Gheetore. Humaioon immediately patdied 
up a peace witli Shere, and turned the point of his spears 
to Guzerat ; but for some imkno'wn. reason did not pro- 
ceed further than Gwalior ; the Bana of Gheetore, disaji- 
poiuted of the promised protection of Humaioon. made 
his own terms with Bahadoor, and purchased peace by 
the payment of a large treasure. Bahadoor now ven- 
tured to enter Hindostan, and threatened Agra ; he was, 
howevej’, defeated by Hindul, the brother of Humaioon, 
and forced to retire. In the following year he again 
attacked CSlieetore ; bat this time the gallantry of Humaioon 
was enlisted, and chivahy inspired a display of ener^ 
that duty had been unable to enact. Horn time imme- 
morial there has existed amongst the Bajpoot races a 
chivalrous institution known by the name of the “ Bestival 
of the Bracelet," It was celebrated in the sprang, and 
whatever its origin, it is one of the few occasions, when 
an intercourse of gallantly of the most delicate nature is 
established between the fair' sex and the cavalieis of Ea- 
jasthan. On these occasions the Bajpoot dame sends to 
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the ohjecfc of her choice a hraceiet -with the title “of 
adopted brother.” If he accept the pledge and send?' in 
return a corset or simple of s3k or satin, worn hy 
Bajpoot women of ranh, he binds himself to hazard his 
life on all occasions for the safety of his fair ladyi or even 
to gratify her whim by any act of devotion she may re- 
quire. The bracelet may be sent by maidens ; but only 
on occasions of nrgent necessity and danger. Whole 
provinces of Eajasthan have at times been lost and won 
by the enthusiastic valour of “ the bracelet-bound brother ” 
of some distressed or ambitious princess. 4-1 Ihe second 
invasion of Bahadoor, Kiimarath, the Queen of Cheetore, 
sent the bracelet to Humaioon, who, although at that 
time cartying on a war in Bengal against Shere, felt bound 
to obey it, So flattered was he at being chosen as the 
champion of the Queen of Eajasthan, that he pledged 
himself to obey her behests, “ even if the demand were 
the castle of Eintharabar,'’ the most cherished stronghold 
of the emperors of Hindostan. He set out immediately 
for Cheetore, but arrived too late to save the fair queen, 
although he amply avenged her death. Bahadoor had 
already taken Cheetore, after a deterrmned resistance ; vic- 
tory being cro-^vned by the death of 10,000 warriors and 
the self-sacrifice of all the women. Humaioon shortly 
after fell upon the forces of Bahadoor and utterly defeated 
hnn ; he pursued him closely to the sea-coast, and arrived 
at Cambay only a few hours after he had taken ship to 
the small island of Biu. 

On the occasion of Humaioon’s first march to relieve 
Clieetore and his sudden halt at Agra, Bahadoor entered 
into a treaty with the Portuguese of Sural^ and having by 
their assistance raised a force of 6000 Abyssimans or 
Negroes, marched to Ahmedabad; and doubtless the 
dread of falling into the hands of these fierce strangers 
was an additional cause for tlie unfortunate queen and 
her devoted subjects performing the supreme sacrifice of 
die johur. 

In the meantime the rebellion of Shere gained head. 
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And he had signalised himself hy the capture of Ehotos, 
one of the most remarkable feats of Indian -warfare. The 
fortress was situated upon the top of a lofty and almost 
inaccessible MB, the only entrance to which was a very 
narrorr road, through a steep ascent of two miles : this 
important pass was protected by a gateway of amazing 
strength, that laughed to scom all assardts from without; 
whilst TOthin the walls a large space of very fertile land 
furnished the garrison \vith grain and fruit, and a plen- 
tiful supply of veiy excellent water found evei-jnvhere a 
few feet from the surface, sufficiently secured the garri- 
son fi’om the terrors of famine or drought. Seeing no 
chance of taldng the place by force, Shore had recourse 
to a ruse, as successful as it was bold. He sent to the 
governor Hurry ICrishna Raja, who though a Rajpoot of 
courage and conduct, was also credulous and fond of 
money, to say that he purposed trymg to reconquer 
Bengal, and wished hiin to take charge of his women and 
treasure tiB Ms return. Krishna Raja at first refused, but 
som after j’elented. As soon as his consent to the pro- 
posal was obtained, Shere provided a number of cBioolies 
or litters, employed by Mahomedans of raulc for the 
removal of their females from one place to another, 
witMn these he placed armed men, disguised in female 
attire, excepting only the first three, which really con- 
tamed women ; having also fiUed 500 money-bags with 
leaden bullets, he disguised some of his best soldiers as 
peasants, and entrusted to them the pretended tieasime : 
they foBowed the dhoolies on foot and were provided 
with sticks to assist tlieir progress up the MB with then- 
ponderous load. Krislma was not directly duped ; for re- 
membering the faB of Asseer, a fort in Deccan, winch 
was surprised in lilce manner by Kuseer Klian Rarooky, 
ruler of Candeisli, he had the three first dhoolies carefully 
examined, but finding Only women, he was satisfied ; and, 
with Rajpoot dehcacy towards the fair sex, he allowed 
the othero to pass miexamined. An entrance once secured, 
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tlie conquest was easy, and Krishna barely escaped witli 
life, Shere had now secured an impregnable retreat, and 
felt the courage that arises from the possession of a point 
d^appui^ whence he could at all times threaten his enemies 
and at the same time defy their powers. 

Hearing of Shere’s treachery and success, Humaioon 
sent Hussein*, a Turcoman noble, to desire him imme- 
diately to send the umbrella, the throne, and the treasure 
of Ms new conquest of Bengal ; to evacuate Ehotas and 
to restore the treasure and territory he had seized. Shere 
received the ambassador civilly enough ; but replied tliat 
as it had cost him five or six years’ toil, and the loss of a 
great number of Ms soldiers to subdue Bengal, it was im- 
possible he could resign that conquest. Shortly after, 
Shore, in Ms turn, sent a famous Afrghan dervish to treat 
of a peace with the emperor. The accounts of Shere’s 
power and resources were unanswerable, and Eumaioon 
was feign to accept the humiliating conditions of surren- 
dering Bengal and Baliar, on the payment of a voluntary 
subsidy. But tins display of weakness only sti’engthened 
the ambition of Shere j he immediately adopted means to 
make himself sole master of Hindostan. The day after 
the ratification, of tlie treaty, he treacherously attaclred 
the army of Humaioon, encamped on the banks of the 
Jossa, drove thousands mto the nver ; and it was only by 
the assistance of a waterman that Humaioon escaped, and 
fled to Agra. Arrived at his capital, he made one short 
stand for the maintenance of Ms crovui; his nobles 
crowded round Mm ; and Cuttub the son of Shere, 
having rashly advanced too far, was defeated and slain, 
and his head sent in triumph to Agra. Taldng heart of 
grace, Humaioon now advanced against Shere ; but des- 
tmy had decreed the temporary fall of the Mogul dy- 
nasty. Again Ms army was dispersed, and hard pressed 
by the conqueror in Agra, he was forced to fly almost 
unattended to Lahore, from whence he returned to the 
Indus. Humaioon scarcely escaped witii" Ms hfe ; and it 
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was only by a most hazardous and harassing march, in* 
which nearly all his companions perished of madness or 
thirst, in those very deserts that had so nearly proved 
fatal to the army of Mahmoud of G-hizni, and after 
enduring patiently every insult that could embitter the 
cup of fallen majesty, that he reached a secure refuge 
in the territories of the Mendly Eajpoot sovereign of 
Ajmere. 

Here in the fortress of Ammercote, built on an oasis in 
the centre of the famed Marwar, the region of death, a 
desert as parched and fatal to vegetation and animal life 
as the great Sahara itself separated from the busy world 
without by a belt of several hundred nhles of burning 
sand, navigable only by the sun-proof native and the en- 
during ship of the desert, was bom of the sultana 
Hamida Banee, daughter of one of the most distingnished 
of Baber’s Eajpoot allies, Jelal-ud-din Mohammed Ak- 
bar, destined to be the most enhghtoned legislator of his 
age, and the greatest monarch that ever mounted an 
eastern throne. 

Although, Humaioou in his desert fortress was safe from 
all the hostile designs of liis enemies, it was not so mtli 
his generous protector, whose border provinces were at 
the mercy of Shere Klian. After a short and anxious 
respite, finding all hope of a successful defence for the 
present denied Ifim, Hiunaioon despatched his wife and 
her newborn infant to Oaubul, and himself sought a more 
secure refuge with Shah Tahmash, the poweiful monarch 
of Persia.® 

Shere Khan was a magnificent monarch, combining 
many of the enlightened notions of his great master, 
Baber, with much of that picturesque® and ostentatious 
chivaby that has in all ages distingnished his people. 
But he was tainted with the cruelty and want of faidi 
that has always tarnished , the reputation of even the 
most biilhant sovereigns of the Afighan race. 

The Afighans had now for many centuries been the 
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merchant princes of Hindostan. ]?rom tlieir commaTiding 
position on the frontiers, and their long possession of the 
great mercantile cities of Pesliaivur and Lahore, they 
managed to engross the greater part of the, overland 
trade to the Mngdoms of Central Asia, and the northern 
districts of China. It is probable, therefore, that it was 
as much the interests of liis own country and people, as 
the advantages to be derived by his new subjects m Hin- 
dostan, that prompted Shere Khan to exert himself so 
energetically to improve the trade, and the means oi 
transit throughout Ins dominions; whatever may have 
been tlie cause, the effects -were equally beneficial. Ifr-oir) 


one extremity of Ms considerable empire to another he 
established horse posts, and planted the high-roads mtl 
fruit tree^ to refresh and protect the weary traveller ; and 
from Bengal to the Nilab, a branch of the Indus, for t 
distance of 1500 miles, he bmlt a caravansary at evei^ 
stage, and dug a well at every two miles. Although h{ 
built aud endowed many magnificent mosques, he ob- 
served the most perfect toleratiou in all religious matters ; 
and during Ms reign, the Bralimin in his temple enjoyed 
as perfect security in the exercise of his cliildish worship, 
as the Syed himself did in the most sacred mosque of 
Hindostan, In 154S Shere marched to Hajpootana, for 
the laudable purpose of chastismg Paran Mull, the Eaja of 
Hasim, for keeping the regal allowance of 2000 concu- 
bmes and dancing girls in his harem. This extravaacEnt 
indulgence in female charms was too great an encroach- 
ment on the privileges of royalty to be borne in patience. 
After a gallant defence Paran Mull capitulated, on the 
tenns of reducing the complement of his women, but 
marching out with all his mms, treasure, and garrison! 
bbere, however, wlio never kept a treaty that lie did not 
surrounded the small band of Eajpoots, consisting oi 
4000 men, and massacred them to a man; but not until 
double the number of Ms own troops had paid the 
penalty of his treachery. 
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In the year foUo’whig, Shere again invaded Marwar, 
and made war with Maldeo, the most powerful of the 
Eajpoot chiefs. Shere had an army of at least 80,000 
men, whilst, by treachery and distrust, that of the Eaj- 
poots was reduced to 12,000. Maldeo, however, repulsed 
him several times and would have defeated him, but for 
the arrival of reinforcements. The sandy country of 
Marwar produced only scanty supplies of barley; and 
when Shere, after liis hard-earned victory, saw how much 
he had risked for so small advantage, he exclaimed bitterly, 
“ that for a handful of barley he had almost given the 
empire of India to the winds.” He then besieged and 
took Oheetore, and in the year following laid siege to Cul- 
Huder, a fortress only second in strength to Ehotas. In 
consequence of Bhere’s treacherous conduct to Paran 
Mull, the Prince of Culhnger would make no submission, 
and resisted to the death. Advances in regular form 
were made, trenches were dug, mounds raised for artillery, 
and mines sunk under the rocks. After some weeks’ bom- 
bardment, Shere with several of Ms omrahs was severely 
womided by the bursting of a shell ; although cruelly hurt, 
and breathing with great pain, he encouraged the prose- 
cution of the attack and continued lo give his orders. In 
the evening news were brought to Ihm that the place was 
taken : he had strength to exclaim, “ Thanks be to Al- 
mighty God!” and immediately expired, 

Shere E3ian was a great sovereign : he spent fifteen 
years in a militaTy career, and sat on the musnnd of Hu- 
maioon five years. In obedience to Heaven’s first law, 
and sensible that without order labour is but sorrow, he 
adopted the principle of the great Saxon sovereign, of 
dividing the day into four equal parts, allotting each with 
constant regularity to the same purposes : the first was 
devoted to the administration of justice ; the second to 
the regulation of the army ; the third to worship ; and the 
fourth to rest and recreation. But the day was far spent 
when Shere Khan mounted the throne ; the evening of bis 
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as Selim and his father Shere Elian, the biography of 
Baber would haye contained a very different account of 
the wealth and prosperity of Hhidostan, to that which he 
describes as existing at the time of his invasion. BOTing 
the two centuries preceding tlie conquest of Baber, 
scarcely twelve years had ever elapsed without some suc- 
cessful revolution. Under these circumstances any per- 
manent progress was hopeless. Although prospeiity 
might occasionally interfere during those rare peiiods, 
when an enlightened sovereign happened to be at the 
hehn, it was merely a tempomy season of amelioration, 
which the nest commotion was almost sure to sweep 
away, 

Dm'ing the two years that succeeded tlie death of 
Selim in 1552, no less than fom* princes of the race of 
Sliere Ehan, ascended the throne of Delhi. This rapid 
and sanguinary substitution of princes of the same race, 
was too mudi even for the restless nobles of Delhi : and 
in 1554 Hmuaioon was recalled by. the unanimous voice 
of the smad, but ommpotent oligarchy, who always stu’- 
round an eastern throne. 

After a banishment of twelve years, Hmuaioon now 
marched on to Agra and Dellu, in company -with his son 
Akbar. He defeated Secuuder, nephew of Shere, under 
tile walls of Sirliind; and the scepti'e of emphe passed 
for ever from the Afighans. Although restored to his 
throne, Hmuaioon did not live to regain his original pos- 
sessions. By an extraordinary coincidence, six months 
after his return, he iras killed by an accident, almost 
similar to the one which deprived liim of his grandfather 
thirty years before. 

He was descending from the terrace of his palace of 
Delhi, when the mueddin of the royal mosgue called to 
prayer; the emperor immediately paused, and hanng, ac- 
cox^ng to Gustom, repeated the creed of Dlam, lie seated 
himself on one of the steps until the functionary had 
ceased his summons. As he rose, he slipped on the 
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ble steps, and being talien up insensible died, at the age 
of fifty-one, after a nominal reign of twenty-five years 
in India and Persia. Exactly tJiirty years before Amer, 
tlie iather of Baber, fell by accident from tbe roof of his 
pigeon-house and was Idlled. 

Sumaioon was buried on the banks of the Jumna, 
where Akbar raised over him one of the finest mausoleums 
that even the sunny land of India can boast ; composed 
entirely of marble, and remarkable more for perfect sym- 
metry and simplicity than for elaborate excellence ; it 
strikes all beholders with admiration ; and in many minds 
win contest the palm of perfection with the more elaborate 
Taje, The tomb of tbe emperor is surrounded by those 
of the several omrahs who had continued faithful to him 
in his many reverses. In this tomb of the first hereditary 
monarch of the Mogul race, the last Mogul emperor of 
Delhi was taken prisoner, and his sons shot, by Captain 
Hodson, in 1858. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIH. 

^ A curious story is relnted of ttis Hussein. During Humaioon's fliglit to 
Persia, lie was cnieBy loLbed and insulted by his suite , amongst the culpnis 
be suspected Hussein of stealing ft box ot tnnkets, aad desired Kafur, ona of 
tbe eunuebs, to cut off part of bis ear. Kafur mistook the order, and cait it 
off altogether, On this tbe emperor, being angry, sent for a saigeon and 
bad the ear sown cm ngam j assisting in tie oporation, and apologising for 
the mifitalie, 

® PetBums bswe in aU ages boasted of then hospitality, 

“ Dirt is said to bo one of the elements of tbe picturesque | and if Baber's 
account of the AITgbaus, “tbst they never changed tboir clothes till they 
wore worn out/' was correct, their claim to this chnrnctoiistic le nndeninble. 
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CHAP. XIX. 

A.D. li5o4— 1578. 

AKDAK ASCENDS Tim TIUIONE IN 1554 HE RE-ESTADUSnES THE MOGUL 

TOWER IN IimnOSTAN. — ^TIIE HEROIC DEEENCE OT THE HINDOO QUEEN 
DURGCTTI AGAINST HIS GENERAL ASIPK JAH. — THE THIRD SACiC OT CHEE- 
TORE — THE CHIVALROUS DEEENCE OF PI REAP. 

The life of Charles Y. is llie liistoiy of Europe during a 
period of almost fifty year's ; tliat of Akbar embraces the 
history of Hindostan, for almost tlie same period. In tlio 
same year that the great Emperor of the West resigned 
his crown in favour of his son Philip, Akbar “the 
victoiious,” “the glory of the House of Baber,” “the ex- 
ample of renown to the Kings of the Earth,” succeeded 
his father on the throne of Delhi. He was only fourteen 
years of age ; his kingdom was rent by innumerable fierce 
and powcrhil foes ; and he mounted the throne amidst a 
sea of troubles and reverses; his enemies soon made 
themselves masters of Agra and Delhi ; and in less than a 
year the provinces west of the Indus were all that remained 
to him of his Indian dominions. 

It is only natural to suppose that, at so youthful an age, 
his immediate attendants would exercise considerable 
control over his actions ; accordingly, we find that for the 
first four years of his reign, Ms uncle Behrain Shah, 
called Klian Baba or King’s Father, a Turkoman noble of 
great power and talent, kept him in the most complete 
subjection; punishing and pardoning, and disposing of 
the great offices of the state, and even of the person of the 
king himself, with a magnificent independence, that re- 
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minds one of the haughty control exercised by the great 
Earl of Angus over his youthful sovereign James Y. 
During this period Behram slowly aud laboriously re- 
covered the lost conquests of Baber and Humaioon ; and 
reestabhshed the Mogul power, that had again suc- 
cumbed to tlie Affghans and their adherents. It is 
probable that this task would never have been accom- 
phslied but for the bitter and unceasing enmity that 
existed between the Hindoo and Affghan princes, and 
rendered unity of action, even against the common foe, 
almost impossible. 

Akbar’s most formidable enemy was a Bajpoot chief, 
named Himn, who had been virier at the court of the 
Patan emperor Mahommed : at the death of Humaioon, 
he had succeeded in making himself master of Delhi and 
Agra, and openly proclaimed himself sovereign of Hindo- 
stan. When Akbar marched to regain his capital, Himu 
met liira with 100,000 horses and 50,000 camels, and 
mounted musketeers, and 3000 elephants, trained to the 
held. His confidence equalled Ins power ; and the night 
before the action he sent a message to Akbar, that he was 
young, and must not imagine he was able to sustain a 
contest with a monarch of his superior might. “ Gome 
not,” said he, “within the reach of my numerous and re- 
sistless troops and elephants, lest in the collision thou come 
to harm. I resign to thee all the territories eastward from 
the Jumna to the uttermost limits of Bengal — be mine 
the remainder of Hindostan.” 

Akbar in reply reminded him there was little cause 
for boasting of success over his former Affghan nvals. 
“Where,” said he, “is the glory of throwing a chain over 
a slave ? Without experience of a battle, or having known 
aught of a shock with the warriors of my race, what 
can&t thou conceive of the horrors of an equal conflict.^ 
The shadows of night disappear at the approach of day, 
when the lord of light unsheathes the sword of splendour ; 
at to-morrow’s dawn come to the field in thy strongest 
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array — ^we sliall then see •whom God is disposed to favour.” 
This battle was ^ .-i.. ... . _i_.. .. 

to the ;pouse of ? ‘ u x 

valour^ was slain, and his dead body brought to Ahbar. 
Behram urged him to insult the corpse, and cut off the 
head "vvith his o-wn hands:. he answered, that some time 
back, whilst amnsing himself in his father’s library, and 
looking at some pictures, a portrait was placed in. his 
hands, which he 'was told was Hirau. ‘^Instantly,” said 
he, “ I tore the thing to tatters, and threw it away from 
me ; let it sufiace now that the man has met with his 
deserts ; I considered that I had then achieved my victory 
over him.” 

jFerishta relates the story in another form, that illustrates 
more distinctly the sanguinary code of justice under 
which Akbar passed his kingly apprenticeship, and the 
nature- of the power usurped by the haughty Behram. 
According to that, the uiifortunate Himu, after losing an 
eye, and showinj; the m‘ost devoted course, was brought 
a prisoner to Akbar. Behram told him it would be a 
meritorious action to kill the brave infidel with his own 
hand. Akbar, in compliance with the advice of his tutor, 
drew his sword ; but only gently touched the head of his 
captive, at the same time bursting into tears of compassion. 
Behram, looking sternly upon him, intimated that the ill- 
timed clemency of his family was the source of all his 
misfortune, and with one stroke of the sabre severed 
Himu's head from his body. 

The cruel and imperious rule of Behram was soon dis- 
tasteful to the young prince ; and at the kge -of eighteen 
he seized the opportunity of a hunting-party to return 
suddenly to Delhi, in the absence of his minister, and there 
to proclaim himself sole and irresponsible manager of his 
Idngdom.^ 

Behram foEowed his young master to Delhi, but finding 
bis influence destroyed he withdrew from the court, and 
mamtained a haughty reserve. An accident, 1/oivevcr, 
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soon fanned hia smouldering wratli into a fierce fifitne. 
Aibar yfus fond of eiephant-fightSj and during one of 
tliese displays an infuriated monster broke from bis keeper 
iind ran over Bebram's tent. Boused thus unceremoniously 
from bis sullen reserve tbe rage of Bebrain knew no 
bounds ; be would receive no explanations and treated it 
as a premeditated insult; be withdrew altogether from 
the capital, and collecting around Mm some discontented 
omrabs, actually ventured to enter the field against bis 
sovereign. 

When the young monarch of Eindostau found it 
necessaiy to teach the lesson of humibty to Ms toO'-msg- 
uificent subject, this Wolsey of the East, he did not,bke the 
fickle sovereign of England, d^poil and bunt to death the 
man to whom be owed so much of liis power and success ; 
and when, after two years of unsuccessful rebelHon, 
Bebram came in the greatest distress, with bis turban 
round his neck, to bumble himself at his master’s feet, 
Akbar rsused him with his own hand, gave him a dress 
of honour, and placed him in his former station at the 
head of his omrabs. He freely forgave one vvliose best 
years had been devoted to big and his father’s service ; and 
offered him the choice of three roads to advancement— 
the command of the frontier, then the seat of war; a 
residence at court; ox a royal retinue and mcome, to 
enable him to make a becoming pilgrimage to the 
tomb of the Prophet, Bebram chose the latter; and in 
the language of the East, “having contracted his skirts 
from the business of the world, and his heart from the 
pursuits of vanity and ambition, he turned hE face from 
this world to another, and pursued his pilgrimage to 
Mecca.” 

_ Once freed from the iufiaence of Bebram, the natural 
disposition of -ikbar showed itself in even brighter colours 
than before; the generosity ; the love of justice ; and the 
hatred of granny ; so conspicuous iu the character of this 
18 prince, distinguished him far above all others of his race, 
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and are more remarkable wben -we remember the hard 
merciless school in which lie was educated. 

The restoration of the Mogul power was in no degree 
arrested by the disgrace and dismissal of Behram. Akbar 
at once proved hfe ability to regain and to govern the lost 
provinces of his empire; by turns he recovered Ajmir; 
and Gwalior, the Vincennes of an Eastern Versailles; 
and after a fierce contest drove the Affghans, with loss, 
from tlie fertile province of Oude. At the age of twenty- 
five, after nine years of incessant warfare, spent in repress- 
ing sedition and punishing open rebellion in almost every 
part of his dominions, Akbar had firmly established his 
rule over all the provinces conquered by liis grandfather 
Baber ; and he began to tmn his longing eyes to fi-esh 
conquest in the Deccan, the golden regions that Iiave^alAvays 
engrossed the superfluous energy and wealth of the sove- 
reigns of Hindostan. 

The mai-ch of Akbar lay through the forests of Eliande- 
ish, at that time tenanted by large herds of elephants, 
now unknown north of the hTeilgherry Hills. The young 
monarch had been educated in the Persian school of 
chivalry and adventure. “Train up thy son in the exertions 
of the chace,” say the precepts of that warlike race, “ and 
when the day of battle arrives he vfill subdue his feam.” 
He was the mightiest hunter since the days of Himred ; 
and on grand occasions he would turn out whole armies 
for a campaign against the wild denizens of the forest 
and the plain. So keen was he in all that related to 
sport, that he kept a derk of the chace to note do^vu 
every head of game that he killed, and what gun he had 
usedon each occasion. In this paradise of sportsmen, Akbar 
spent several months; and whilst he judiciously combined 
business with pleasure ; by alternately hunting the monarch 
of the Indian forests ; espousing a king’s daughter ; or 
chastising a rebel prince ; his general Asipb lah was 
in a campaign, which has left an enduring 
stain, of cruelty on hfr own name, while it has gilded 
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witli unfediog glory that of the heroic queea Vho was his 
antagonist. 

The' small territory of Gorrah, in Gundwana, a district 
of Bundelcund and Orissa, 300 miles long and 100 broad, 
and fertile and prosperous to an unparalleled de^ee, 
was ruled by a Hindoo queen, named Durgetti, famed 
throughout the Deccan for her beauty and her accom* 
plishments. 

Tji this favoured district, safe from foreign invasion, ten 
sovereigns of her race had reigned in perfect peace, bent 
only on seeming the happiness and prosperity of thefr 
subjects, and in laudable efforts for increasing tbeir own 
treasm’e. In the case of Dmgetfci, however, prosperity 
had not induced the loss of energy and resolution that 
so often accompanies it ; and history does not contain an 
example of courage more admirable, and constancy more 
heroic, than that displayed by the unfortunate Queen of 
Gurrah. 

Indignant rather than alarmed at the approach of the 
Moguls under Asiph Jah, she summoned her peaceful yet 
devoted subjects, and, mounted on a swift elephant, a 
helmet on lier head, a quiver by her side, and a burnished 
lance in her hand, she advanced at tlie head of 1500 
elephants, 8000 horse, and some foot, to drive the invaders 
from her soil. 'Whilst thus displaying the daring of 
Thomyris or Boadicea, she was not wanting in the con-' 
summate generalship of Artemisia.® ffinding that her 
troops, unused to warfare, were getting into ^sorder by 
advancing too rapidly on the enemy, she halted, and re- 
forming them, gave orders that none were to advance till 
the signal was given from the royal elephant. The unex- 
pected energy of the men of Gurrah took the Moguls by 
surprise ; they were driven back almost without resistance, 
and 600 left dead on the field. 

Could the victorious queen have enforced her tactics, 
and persuaded her nobles to support her in a night-attack 
on the discomfited Moguls, her kingdom and her throne 
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would liave been saved. But ier subjects were not a war- 
like people ; they had never liked fighting for fighting’s 
sake ; and with the majority of the world they found 
greater delight in enlarging on the glory of past encounters, 
than in h&zarding fresh ones. 

They refused to second the queen’s energetic designs ; 
and the next day, when Asiph Jah attacked them with 
fresh troops, they were seized with a panic, and, fiying 
before the guns and lances of the Moguls, left their heroic 
queen, supported by only four chiefs, to bear the brunt of 
the battle. Deserted by her troops, agonised at the loss of 
her son — who, after fighting with great valour, was slain 
by her mde, pierced through the eye with an arrow — and 
struggling against the faintness that oppressed her, she 
refused the most urgent solicitations of those who yet re- 
mained with her to fly for safety. “ It is true,” said she, 
addressing Adhar, the chief oflicer of her household, ‘‘we 
are overcome in war, but shall we also be vanquished in 
honour F Shall we, for the sake of a lingering ignominious 
life, lose the reputation and virtue we have been so 
solicitous to acquire ? iNo J let your gratitude now repay 
that service, for which I lifted up your liead, and which 
I now require at your hands. Haste — let your dagger save 
me from the crime of putting an end to my own existence ! ” 
Adhar still refusing to fulfil the “ immortal longings of her 
soul,” she snatched the dagger ixom his side, and plunged 
it into her own bosom. "V^ere in the history of ancient 
or modern days can we find an example of heroism 
more noble, or constancy more illustrious, than that 
which irradiates the last moments of this royal princess of 
Hindostan ? 

But the leisure of Akbar was not of long duration : 
he had overcome the open enmity of his hereditary 
foes ; but he had now to encounter the hidden discontent 
of his own religion and kindred. He was the first sove- 
reign of India who made no distinction between Hindoos 
and Mussulmans, in those he raised to power ; he fumed 
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at being sovereign* of a united people , and maintained 
that each class and creed liad an equal claim to Taia 
countenance and support He tieated -with undisguised 
contempt many of tbe most revered forms and supersti 
tiona of the Mussulmans , and amongst other things had 
the strongest objection to a beaid, the Mussulmans most 
cherished ornament, which he would hardly admit into 
his presence 

These canses of discontent were increased by his 
mamage with two Hajpoot princesses of the Houses of 
Jeipurand Mewar, and be was openly accused by the 
Uzbeks, his own tnbe, of being too partial to the Hindoos 
Many leaders revolted, and, being joined by Ehan 2cman 
and Bahadoor Khan, two powerful omrahs, they seized 
the soubahs of Oude and Allaliabad 

This rebelhon was put down by an act of daring, 
worthy the grandson of Baber the Tiger The enemy 
was encamped in absolute secunty thirty miles from 
the Ganges, then rolhng donm its turbid waters 
at the very height of the penodical rains It was 
night when Akbar reached the opposite bank no boats 
were procurable, and his officers tried in vam to staj his 
impetuous advance. But nothing daunted him without 
hesitation he forced his elephant into the stream, and, 
followed by about 1000 of his bodyguard, readied the 
opposite shoie Without waititig foi the remainder of his 
troops, he made a forced march , and m the morning the 
enemy were staitled from their security by hearing in 
their very front the deep ominous sound of the rojal 
Kakarah,* that announced the presence of the dreaded 
Mogul I No efforts of the leaders could arrest die panic 
that seized the rebel camp Khan Zeman and Bahadoor 
Khan both fell into the hands of Akbar, and when the 
jun rose their army had vanished like the mommg mist 
The pages of Indian hi«toiy are rich m numerous 
instances of the heroism and devotion of the gentle sex, 
in defence of their honour, or in blind obedience to the 
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cruel teneis of their faith. The history of the heroic 
Queen of Gurrah is by no means a solitary one ; and 
an anecdote connected ■with this exploit of Ahbar, 
exhibits devotion as complete, if not as conspicuous. 
Bahadoor Khan*’ possessed a Hindoo mistress, %vho is said 
to have been one of the most beautiful women ever seen 
in India, She "was accomplished as she was fair ; and 
her verses were esteemed the most beautiful in the 
Hindoo language. Huiing this sudden swoop of Akbar 
on her rebel lord’s camp, she fell into the hands of a 
Mogul chief famed for his fierce and cruel nature : finding 
herself unable to resist his importunities and threatened 
violence, she appointed an hour to meet him. Arrayed 
in her most splendid attire, on which she spimkled the 
richest perfumes, she lay down on a couch with a mantle 
drawn over her face ; her attendants thought she had 
fallen asleep, and endeavoured to awake her on the 
approach of her enemy, when to their horror they found 
she had taken poison, and was already dead ! 

In the year 1566 Oody Singh, monarch of Bajpootana, 
grandson of the brave Sanka Eana, who contested "with 
Baber the empire of Hindostan, took advantage of these 
disturbances to harass the border provinces of Hindostan ; 
and in the spring of 1567 Akbar marched from Agra, at 
the head of a powerful army, to effect the conguest of 
Bajpootana and lay siege to Cheetore. There is an 
anecdote connected with Oody Singh, or, as he is more 
commonly called, Oody the Bat, that illustrates the 
marvellous devotion to the royal line that distin- 
guishes the chivalrous race of Bajpoots. Shortly after 
the death of Sanka, the nobles, disgusted with the^ in- 
solence and cowardice of his son Bikramajeet, conspired 
against him, and elected Bimbeer, the natural son of 
Pirthiraj, a famous warrior of their race, to the throne. 
Bunbeer, assisted by the confederate nobles, immediately 
slew Bikramajeet ; intending at his leisure to destroy Oody 
his son, then six years of age. The story is thus told : the 
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cliilcl was asleep “ after his rice and milk,” when his nnrse 
heard the Bcreams from the women’s quarter ; and the 
barber, coming in directly after, to take away the remains 
of tlie dinner, told her of the cause— the assassination of 
tlie Eana. Aware that the murder of the father was but 
tlie precursor to that of the son, the faithful nurse put 
her charge inio a fruit-basket, and covering it with leaves 
gave it to the barber to take to the fort. She had scarcely 
time to substitute “her own infant for her prince, when 
Bunbeer entering inquired for him ; she dared not speak, 
but pointed to the cradle, and unmoved beheld her child 
die!” 

Cheetore, the capital of Sajpootana, is situated on a 
hill flat at the top, and walled in to the extent of ten 
English miles ; there was only one ascent to it, cut out of 
the solid rock, and defended by four magnificent gates, 
The first attack of Akbar on tliis renowned fortress was 
unsuccessful ; he was repulsed by the concubine queen of 
Oody, who, 'fully armed, drove back the besieging forces, 
and penetrated to the royal tent. Oody praised her be- 
fore his nobles, and said he was indebted to her for the 
safety of his capital, — a fancied imputation on their courage 
■■aViitVi ‘jjc, m'aigeri tinm W 
their fury. 

After the death of this valiant lady, the honour of the 
defence was shared by Jeimal of Bednoro and Pulta of 
Ifaihva, a noble young chief only sixteen years of age, 
After several months spent in the close investment of 
the fortress, during wliich his troops were constantly re- 
pulsed, the personal skill of the Emperor was the means 
of terminating a siege that was seriously taxing the re- 
sources and constancy of his armj’’. 

Akbnr was the best sliot in his dominions, and, being 
one night in the advanced trench, he saw Jeimal, the 
brave leader of the defence, busily engaged in the ram- 
parts, encouraging his men in repairing the breach. 
Akbar sent for his favourite gim. called “Droostandau/. ” 
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(straiglitforward) Tvith which he had slain several thou- 
sand head of birds and beasts, and, watchiiig his oppoitii- 
nity, shot his enemy in the forehead, dropping him in 
his trachs. The besieged, losing courage with the 
fall of their chief, determined to court the death they 
could not escape ; and, according to their cruel custom, 
slew their women and children, and clothing themselves 
in yellow, the colour of mourning, n^hed out and 
died to a man amongst the horsemen and elephants of 
Ahban 

The death of the young chief Pulta of K^wa is one 
of those romantic incidents that add such conspicuous 
brilliancy to the pages of Eajpoot history. His father had 
fallen at the beginning of the siege ; and after the death 
of tTeimal, when all hope of saving the city was gone, his 
mother desired him to put on the safiron robe and join his 
father in Paradise. With alacrity he prepared to obey 
her commands ; and in order that he might have notliing 
to regret in this life, she armed herself and his young 
bride, and, descending the roct, fell in the sight of both 
armies, in an onslaught on her foes. 

This was the third sack of Cheetore, the two former 
being that of Allah the Sanguinary, a.p. 1295 ; and of 
Bahadur sultan of Guzerat, with his Abyssinians, in 
1533. On the first occasion twelve royal princes de- 
fended the “crimson banner"® to the death, and several 
thousands of both sexes performed the Johur ; at the 
second sack imder Bahadur, 13,000 women, headed by 
Kamaveti, the bracelet-bound sister of Huraaioon, per- 
formed the Johur ; whilst on this, the third occasion, 
8000 Pajpoots, with all their wives and faniifies, gloried 
in the same dreadful rite. The Pajpoots may indeed be 
proud of the heroism of their women; and the third 
defence of Cheetore especially stands conspicuous for 
noble examples of female devotion. 

Akbar utterly destroyed Cheetore^ and it never re- 
assumed the ditiuction of the queen-fortress of Pajas- 
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than ; he slew most of the chief inhabitants, and displayed 
a severity quite at vaiiance with his accustomed humanity 
and particularly strange when we remember his Saj- 
pootni origin; his double marriage with princesses of d eipur 
and Mewar, and the numerous princes of that race 
who served in his army’^ Many of Ahbar’s most suc- 
cessful and most favomed generals were Eajpoots. At 
court the highest place of honour amongst the assembled 
princes was always allotted to the Rana of that race ; in 
the magnificent liall of audience at Agra he stood at the 
r^ht hand of the forty-seven princes, who, each by his 
silver pdlar, daily attended at the divan of the Mogul. 
After die Battle of Cannae, Hannibal collected tliree-and- 
a-half bushels of knights’ rings ; after the last sack of 
Cheetore, seventy-four-and-a-half maunds of cords of 
distinction, from the necks of knightly Rajpoots, were 
brought to the tent of Akbar. 

The famous foitiess of RMntamboor, whose strength 
had become a proverb among the Moguls, was the next 
object of Akbar’s ambition ; and in the spring succeedmg 
the fall of Cheetore he besieged it in person ; he had been 
aomn time, before ha im.pteg21.ebfo vja,lLa the bepe 

of surrender ; when a Rajpoot chief, Bhogwandas of 
AmBir, and the celebrated Raja Maun, also a Rajpoot, 
and Akbar's most trusted general, determined if possible to 
corrupt the integrity of Sooijun Hara, who held the castle 
for the Raja of Mewar, 

Tile courtesy of immemorial custom permits to belli- 
gerent Rajpoots free intercourse during any truce or 
suspension of hostilities ; warriors who had been fighting 
to the death all day would constantly meet at night for 
friendly gossip. Luring the protracted siege of Rhintam- 
boor, Raja Maun obtained frequent access to the castle 
for a friendly chat with his opposing countiymen ; on 
one of these occasions the Emperor Akbar accompanied 
him, in the guise of a mace-bearer. Whilst conversing, an 
uncle of Sooijiin. recognised, tlie Emperor ; and with the 
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sudden impulse that arises from, respect, took the mace 
from his hands, and placed Akbar on the cushion of- the 
governor of the castle. The Emperor^s presence of mind 
did not forsake him : Well, Eaja Soogun,'" said he, 
sm ili ng, “ what is to be done? ” To which ]feja Maun, 
without giving time to the astonished governor to reply, 
answered, “ Leave the Eana of Mewar, give up Ehintam- 
boor, and become the servant of the Emperor with high 
honotur and office.” The prepared bribe was magnideent ; 
including the government of fifty-two districts, whose 
revenues were to be allotted to him, on furnishing the 
customary contingent of troops ; with liberty to name any 
other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the 
Emperor. The bribe was too tempting, and Akbar re- 
turned to his camp, carrying back with him the keys of 
Ehintainboor. 

The Bajpoots were divided into numerous tribes, whose 
rivalry was not unfrequently settled in a manner that 
reminds one of the fierce contest of the clan Chattan and 
clan Q,uhele before Robert TTT. of Scotland, on the Korth 
Inch at Perth - 

Colonel Tod, the Froissart of Eajpootana, has preserved 
the following narrative, that illustrates conspicuously tlie 
fierce devotion of that race of warriors, whose god was 
the (xod of Battles, and who were never known, to turn 
their backs on a foe. 

Shortly after Akbar had retired from Cheetore, the 
Eana Pertap, who had succeeded his father, Oody the 
Fat, determined to try and recover some of the frontier 
fortresses that had fallen into the hands of the Moguls ; 
and he assembled all his chiefs for the attack on Ontala, 
a frontier fortress in the plains, about 'eighteen miles from 
Cheetore. 

When the chiefs assembled in council, and the plan of 
attack was decided upon, a fierce dispute arose between 
the chiefs of the two powerful clans of the Chondawmfs 
and the Suktawuts, as to which had the right to lead the 
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assault. The former claimed precedence as an hereditary 
privilege; whilst the Suktawuts urged tlieir superior -valour 
as an unansweraHe claim for the vanguard. The dispute 
would probably have terminated in a combat on the spot, 
had not the Eana assigned the van to the clan that 
first entered Ontala, and 5ius turned to the best advantage 
the fierce rivalry of his chieft. 

Ontala was situated on rising ground, surrounded by 
a wall of solid masonry, a stream flo-vving at its base ; 
the walls were strengthened by round towers at short 
intervals, and one gate alone gave adnussion to the 
castle. The rival clans moved off to the attack a few 
hours before daybreak : the chief of the Suktawuts made 
directly to the gateway, trusting to the elephant he rode 
to force the gate ; whilat the Ohondawuts, furnished -with 
ladders, and guided by a shepherd of Ontala, attempted 
to scale the walls. Both parties received a check 5 the 
chief of the Ohondawuts was shot dead as his foot 
pressed the topmost step of the ladder ; and projecting 
spikes deterred the elephant of the Suktawut chief from 
applying his strength to the gate. The shout that accom- 
panied the fall of the Ohonda-wut chief was mistaken bv the 

* if 

nval clan for a signal of success ; their leader could stand 
it no longer — -with desperate devotion he placed his body 
on the spihes of the gate, and commanded the mahout, on 
pain of instant death, to drive the elephant against him. 
His terrible command was obeyed; the human cushion 
protected the head of the elephant, and the gates gave 
way. But even this devotion failed to purchase the honour 
for his clan ; for as hie men rushed into the city, over the 
dead body of their chief, they heard the triumphant shout 
that announced the success of their rivals ; the dead body 
of the Ohondawut chief was already in Ontala I As he fell 
dead from the ladder, his body was seiaed by his Irinsman, 
a warrior known through Mewar as the Mad Chief of 
Beoghur, who rolled it in. Lis scarf, and tying it on his 
back, mounted the ladder, and driving back the defenders 
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•with his lauce, thre-w it over the parapet of the fortress, 
shouting, ‘'The vanguard to the OhoRda^Yute — we are 
fh'st in ! ” 

The Kajpoots never recovei'ed the invasion and seve- 
rity of Akbar, Their princes and chiefs, it is true, stiU 
struggled on, with their wonted chivalry and devotion, iu 
attempts to regain their lost position, but in vain ; from 
that date their existence as a stiong independent monar- 
chy or principality ceases. They -were still the most 
dai'ing and successful warrioi'S in India ; no army could 
take the field -willi any chance of success -without a Eaj- 
poot contingent ; but as a nation they wei'e ever after 
subject to the Moguls, and later still w^ere cruelly oji- 
pressed by the Mahrattas. The annals of Bajpootaun are 
replete with the most charming and inspiritiug relations 
of chivalry and devotion. In those them latter days, llie 
position of their sovereign and princes wajs almost, identi- 
cal with that of Eobert the Bruce and die early war- 
rioi*s of Scotland, when struggling for existence against 
foreign invasion and domestic treason. The nature of 
the coimtiy, composed of mountains and streimi^ and 
castellated strongholds, increases the similarity between 
the translations of Colonel Tod and the charming com- 
pilations of Sir 'Walter Scott. 

Pertap a high-spirited prince, who displayed to 
perfection the brilliant qualities of Eajpoot chmdry* 
Alone amongst the Eajpoot royal families, he scorned all 
matrimonial alliance with die monarchs of Hiiido'^tan ; 
and when in poverty, and flying fi-oin his enemies, he re- 
fused to eat witli Baja Maun, the favourite Bajpoot 
general and brother-in-law of Akbai', saying He could 
not eat 'witli a Bajpoot who gave liis sister to a Turk, and 
rvho probably ate vdth him.*’ 

Hopeless as was tlie Bajpoot cause, Pertap w'ould not 
allo'w that his countiy was conquered, and deteimiued 
to strike one more blow for its independence. Nine 
years after the fidl of Ghcctore he assembled a force of 
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22,000 raett in tlie AravulU Mils, atid attacked the Mogul 
army of occupation, encamped on the plains of Ealdighat, 
under Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jehangire, 
mtli great vigour and determination; the battle was 
fiercely contested, ^but the defeat of the Eajpoots was 
complete; of the 22,000 warriors who descended into 
the plains to attack the Mogul army scai’ce 1000 regained 
their fortresses.® 

The escape of Pertap is a charming romance that some- 
what reminds one of the friendly recognition occasionally 
interchanged between the Greek and Trojan warriors 
before the wahs of Troy. 

He Imd borne himself nobly in the fight ; and mounted 
on a dark grey charger, famous throughout the country 
for its beauty and courage, he had forced his way to the 
royal elephant and slain the driver, although unable to 
reacli tlie Prince SeHm ; but valour was unavailing 
against unequal odds, and at length, covered witli wounds, 
he was forced to fiy unattended on the gallant steed 
that had home him through the terrible day ; his flight 
was perceived by two Mogul leaders of Selim’s army, 
the chiefs of Moultan and lOiorassan, who pursued him 
across the plain, closely followed by an unknown warrior 
who (Inshcd unexpectedly from the ranks : the race was 
a close one and watched with eager interest by the warriors 
of the Mogul host ; already the gallant horse of Pertap 
was beginning to flag, and Ms escape to the mountains 
appeared impossible, when an inteia^'ening gully hid both 
pursued and puisuers from view ; his death or capture 
appeared certain ; what then was the astonishment of the 
^fogul army to see him emerge unpursued, whilst the uu- 
knowu warrior returned alone towards the army. He was 
'immediately led before Selim and questioned as to the 
Oisapjieaiauce of the two chiefs and the escape of Pertap: 
his answer rvas that Pertap had slain them and then 
c.^caped, Selim, however, doubted this stoiy, and pledged 
ins woid to forgive Mm if he would confess the truth ; 

T 
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thus assured, he confessed that he was Sukta the brother 
of Pertap, and that the two chiefs had fallen by his hand. 
In early youth Pertap and his brother Sukta had quar- 
relled, and the latter had left Mewar and served under 
Akhar. He was in attendance upon Prince Selim at the 
battle of Haidighat and his heart rvas hardened towards 
his brother, but when he saw the blue horse flying unat- 
tended, resentment ceased and adecfion urged him to 
follow. ‘‘The burden of a kingdom,” said he, “was on my 
brother’s shoulders, nor could I see his danger without 
defending him from it,” 

Selim kept his word and dismissed him to his brother, 
with whom he afterwards did good service for Mewar, 

Por many years after the defeat of Haidighat, Pertap 
led the hfe of a hunted animal ; so closely was he fol- 
lowed, that four times the food actually prepared for him 
was abandoned for want of opportunity to eat it. In his 
greatest misery his fortitude remained unshaken, and the 
admiration of Akhnr was extorted by the account of a 
spy who found the Eajpoot moiiarch and his chiefs seated 
at a scanty meal, maintaining aU the etiquette observed 
in prosperity ; the Eana bestowing the dish of honour 
on the most deserving, which, although in this instance 
consisting only of the wild fruits of -the country, was re- 
ceived with all the reverence of better days. 

The constancy of Pertap met its reward at the hands 
of the chivalrous monarch of Hindostan, He restored to 
him a portion of his terntoiy, and allowed him to found 
the new city of Oodipur. The last few years of his life 
were spent in peace ; but tiU the time of his death he 
would never enter a palace, fearing the love of ease would 
induce Mm to forget his duty to his country. 

He died enjoining a continuance of war to his son ; 
and thus does the able chronicler of Eajpoot heroism de- 
scribe his last moments. “ Pertap was lying on a wretched 
pallet in a lowly dwelhng surrounded by his cMefs, when 
a groan escaped him : his uncle enquired ‘ what afOicted 
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bis soul that it would not depart in peace?’ ‘ It lingered/ 
he said, ‘ for some consolatory pledge, that his country 
should not be abandoned to the Turks/ but -when his 
brave companiona pledged themselves to guarantee the 
honour of his son, and swore by the throne of Oheetore 
that they would not permit mansions to be raised till 
Mewar liad regained her independence, the soul of 
1?ertap was satisfied, and vritb Joy he expired,” 


NOTES TO CHAPTEE XIX. 

’ Buber gained ibo empire ef Ilindoatim at Paniput. AJcbnr two 
1 ictencs. Humnioon one over Lodi the Affgbaa 

* Hi 9 escape from ile iTanimols of Jus powerful subjects bears a marJced 
rcacmbkucc to tUat of .Tames V., when ho fled hy aUjalth fiom the control 
of Angus, the Jiead of the family of the Bed Douglasses, and rode by night 
from raiblondto Suriing, whore ho procMmed himself long. 

® Thmmjm, queen of the Messagetio, She attacked Cyrus at the head of 
her army, tilfed him and cut off Jus head, and flung it into a ressol full of 
Jiumen blood, oxcknnmg, “ Satm Uj aonguiuo quem eitistt.” 

Artc^ain assisted Xerxes with her fleet in hia eTpedition against Greece, 
It waa in referencq to bar that Xerxes remarked that, «hi8 women fought 
like men and hts men like -uemen.’’ The Athenians being ashamed to flght 
with a woman, tried to compass Jier ossasamntion, and offered 10,000 


mtSr'''*'’'’'' annghter of Hasson, Khan of Merrat, Bohmm 

® Tod's JJrt^njfhan. 
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AKRAf: OBTAINS TUB rOETBLKS OF JllflKTAMnOOK JsY STHATAOBW.^ — TUB 

BIIiTjr OF ms fJON .HNIAKOIRB TJIB JfAOjm'JCfnNCE OF TCB COURT OF 

AKBAR. HE IIBHOVES THE SEAT OF aOVRIINMENT FROM DFLKI TO 

AGRA HIS FNBTOIITBNED I’Or.ICV, Hl» REVENUE feVSTElf. 


DuKilsr<3 the years 3576-7-8, and 9, Akbar was chiefly 
employed in the conquest of Eongal, styled also the 
Paradise of Eegions, an undertaking of no mean import- 
ance wherj we consider that its ruler Jlajah Maun Sing 
had 280 sons, all of whom had erected hill forts, and 
were united in their supj^ort of their father. But 
Bengal was not singular in its number of strongholds, for 
it appears tliat during A kbar’s reign the number of forti- 
fied places was very large; there being in Ilindostan 
alono mi loss than 2400 fort, raises of competent strength* 

Tt was not only in the lOeccan, llajpootana, and Ben- 
gal, that the armies of Akbar spread the glory of his 
name and the renown of his victorious rule. Cashmere, 
the garden of the world, was annexed during his r-cign, 
and Cabul, Lahore, and Moultan, were numbered amongst 
his twenty-two provinces. The power and dominion of 
Akbar were far greater than those of any sovereign who 
had preceded him on the throne of Delhi. Prom the 
Hindoo Khoosh to the table land of the Deccan, and 
between the mouths of the Ganges and the Indus, his 
power was felt and acknowledged. 

There is not'*jing in the Last now at all resembling the 
magnificence of Aklrar’s court, and well may a patriotic 
native sigh over tlie fallen grandeur’ of his country. In 
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gold and jewels lie was doubtless the richest monarch 
of the world, and ins state far exceeded that of any 
former sovereign of Hindostan. Althoi^h Akbar ab' 
stained from meat on Ikzdays and Sundays, and on 
other days was content with milk, curds, rice and turmeric, 
one hundred dishes were always ready to be served at 
a moment’s notice. 

Thirty miffions sterling composed the magnificent reve- 
nues of this mighty prince ; and thejagheers and soubahs 
bestowed, and reaumed at will, amounted to twenty mil- 
lions more. Three hundred thousand cavalry, the same 
number of infantry, and a thousand elephants, constituted 
the standing army that curbed the dangerous ambition 
of his powerful nobles, and enforced the fiiendshin of 
foreign princes. 


The court of Akbar was the most splendid, as well 
as the most polished, of the day; the love of pomp and 
topky distinguishes the Mogufe above every people of 
the East; and the priceless jewels and the tissues of gold 
and Sliver that graced the persons of tiie nobles, and 
ieir more than regal followings, often momtiog to 
Mtiy thousands of armed retainers, caused Delhi and 
Agra to resemble rather the resort of many ftiendly 

21 n1 ’’T ® ' ”«''V »oi. 

self patronage of Akbm him- 

boft arls “'1 ™«>iiragemeiit TOtbont wHcb 

letters anH I presence of men of 

cTlitlt “rf to the conrt 

of tile worM to render hisfimpital the glory 

Aklnr wna 3a advent^r from his youth, 
and U) ^®^®ditary sovereigjg^f a great kingdom, 
Sir on his own renown, anf the wllth and W 
annowt people, not so much m those fierce wars of 
on by which liis ancestors had gained foreign 
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subjects at the cost of the blood and lives of their ovm, 
as by the steady, though gradual, amelioration that arises 
from the cultivation of the arts of peace and civilization. 
The secret of Akbar’s great success, as the ruler of a dividetl 
and tempest-torn empire, lies in the broad noble paths of 
policy which he laid down for himself, and which he suf- 
fered no personal fancy or family interest to overthrow. 
Strange as it may appear to us, the chief objects he kept 
in view, in the selection of the governors of liis numerous 
provinces, were, first, the welfare of the kingdom and 
people to be governed, and nest his oivn glory and re- 
nown. Tlie advantage of the individual, whoever he 
might be, never for a moment weighed against the good 
of the million ; nor were private fortunes realised at the 
expense of the fedei al glory of the state. His treatment 
of the soubahs aud governors of provinces, after their 
appointment, will strike us as even more remarkable than 
the mode of their selection. From the moment of their 
appointment thej'' were subject to tlie closest supendsion, 
and a very correct account required of their stewardship ; 
indifference or inefficiency did not, as now, boldly soar 
far above all criticism ; nor was negligence then encouraged 
by the confidence that the same interest employed to ob- 
tain an appointment would be all-sufiicient to suppress 
any subsequent censure or inquii'y. 

Akbar removed the seat of government from Delhi to 
Agra, on account of the difficulty of navigating the Jumna 
in dry weather ; the river was navigable all through the 
year np to Agra ; but during the diy season a portion 
of its bed, to the extent of 150 acres, was cultivated 
annually, and yielded superior gai'den crops. 

Agra had been a city of importance before the Maliom- 
medan conquest, and was spoken of in terms of admira- 
tion by the poets of Ghuznee ; and we have the authority 
of Jehangire for believing that at this period it was the 
finest city in India. TJie citadel built by Akbar was mag- 
nificent; it was commenced in 15G3, and finished in four 
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years ; its circuit was a mile, and in the size and immensity 
of its stones it was truly Egyptian ; whilst the delight of the 
<3rulafehawn, or rose-diffusing garden, erected hy Baber, 
and adorned with the wild pine, the plane and the betel, 
was long the boast of Hindostam The magnificence of 
Akbar in adorning the city was imitated by his lords ; 
they vied with each other in gorgeous erections, and it 
was ranked with Gwalior and Muttra, Ifien esteemed as 
surpassing all the cities in the known world. The trade of 
Agra was immense ; Jehangire tells us that “ for nearly 
eight months in the year, wliich' is the diy season, not 
less than five or six thousand hoi’ses daily entered the city 
from Cabui and countries in that diinetion ; and such was 
tlie rapidity of their sale, that not one could be bought 
the following day,” 

Here, overlooking the Jumna, and protected from 
intrusive glances by a most elaborate marble screen-work, 
was the harem, where the great Akbar secluded from 
tlie vulgar gaze the choicest beauties of the eastern world, 
Akbar’s harem numbered 7000 souls, 5000 of whom 
were women ; each had a separate room, and they 
received regular pay, va:^sr, accordn^ to tlieir beauty 
or other merit, from 600 to 1000 rupees per month. 

About twenty-four miles from Agia, in the direction 
of Dellfi, Akbar built a magmficent palace on the summit 
of the sandstone hiHs of Futtehpore Sikri. The walls 
enclosmg the royal palace, its offices mid couits, were sis 
miles in circumference, and had within their limits 
some of the highest points of the Bhmtpore or Biana 
range of hiUs. Here Akbar kept Ms enormous hunting 
estabhshmeiit and witnessed the fights of wild animals, 
then a popular spectacle in tlie East. All that now re- 
main to tell of the magnificence of the pleasamice-house 
of tlie Mogul arc scattered ruins and embankments, and 
the remains of a tank upwards of twenty miles in cir- 
cumference. 

Till Akbar was twenty-eight years of age he had no 
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male child that survived above an hour, and in order 
to propitiate Lucina, the goddess of babes, he made a 
pilgrimage on foot, attended by all liis court, from Agra 
to Ajmexe, a distance of upwards of 200 miles, at the rate 
of ten miles a day, to offer up his vows at the tomb of a 
famous Dervish. 

It would appear the holy man did not possess the 
charm desired by Akbar ; and the year following he took 
his favourite mistress to the house of another famous 
saint, Sheikh Selim at Sikri, and left her that she might 
derive the necessary benefit from the prayers of that holy 
man ; here she remained several years, till at length 
her faith or the importunity of the Sheikh was re- 
warded, and she bore a son, who in honour of his 
spu'itual father took the name of Selim, and afterwards 
ascended the throne under the title of lehangire. 
Jehaugire always styled himself Sheikh Selim’s slave, and 
111 his honour had his ears bored, and wore earrings, the 
badge of servitude. 

This was not the only occasion on which the piety of 
Akbar was rewarded in the miraculous production of 
progeny; a short time before, his favourite son Daniel 
was born in like manner in the house of another holy 
Sheikh of the same name. 

Akbar was the exact contemporary of Queen Elizabeth 
of England ; raised to the throne three years sooner, he 
was gathered to his fathers two years later than that Virgin 
Queen. During two centuries the natives of Britain, 
amidst a rapidly progressing civilization, looked back with 
pleasure to the days of good Queen Bess ; and amid the 
utter stagnation of everything that can ameliorate the 
lot of humanity, the native of India has to this day but 
too good cause to recall with bitterness the days of plenty 
and prosperity enjoyed by his ancestors under the great 
Emperor Akbar. 

Queen Elizabeth owed a great proportion of the re- 
markable success of her reign to the administrative talents 
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of the great men who served her crown ; whilst Akbar 
was no less worthily seconded m his noble endeavours to 
ameliorate the condition of his subjects by the devoted 
talents of two of the most enlightened men that ever 
adorned an. eastern court. What Burleigh and Bacon 
were to Queen Bess, what Sully was to Henry Bourtl;, 
that Abu'l-Bazl and Jns brotlier Beize were to Akbar, 
at once the ministers and confidants of tlie sovereign, 
the favourites of his hours of relaxation, the councillors 
of his kingly duties, and the trutliful histoiiaiis of 
bis reign : the first was the most enliglitened statesman, 
and the second the most profound scholar of the day ; 
and during a quarter of a century those admirable men 
devoted tlieir energies to fo.stenug and giving life to the 
noble designs of tlieir great master. In the works called 
tiie Ayeen Akbary, and the Akbar Hameh, the joint coni' 
position of these two brothers, we have the most exact 
records of the population and religion, tlie arts and 
sciences, revenue and produce of the country, together 
with the minutest incidents connected with the acte and 
sayings of that great king of the East. 

j.iin'-'djPhxi’ cTiwf Juike' were itltr surnr of s ibicnnif 
Mussulman, who from a Siiancc, or follower of tlio 
Caliphs, became a Shia or disciple of Ah ; nothing could 
be more bitter than the animosity existing between tliese 
two sects, and he was consequently exposed to die most 
filing persecution ; Eeize was the first Mub'julinaii wdio 
applied Inmself to a diligent study of Hindoo literature 
and science'; he pursued his studies under a learned 
Brahmin at the holy city of Benares. This Brahndu 
believed him to be a, neophyte of his own caste, and 
mitiated him carefully into all the learning of the 
Bralimins ; when, at length, he discovered his error, his 
despair was intense; he prepared the fiuieral pile to 
destroy him‘;elf, having violated his most sacred oath in 
imparting the secrets of his caste to a stranger; it was 
only on Feizeh solemn promise never to divulge his lore 
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that he consented to live. From the twelfth year of his 
reign, to the year before his death, these two brotliers 
were the inseparable friends, advisers, and companions of 
Akbar. The power of the pen was great in the days of 
the Mogul, and it was a common saying in Asia that the 
pen of Abu-l-Fazl was even more fatal than the sword of 
Akbar. 

The famous revenue system of Akbar, designed by the 
Hindoo Hajah Todah-Mul, and fhlly described by Abn-I- 
Fazl, was founded on the most min utely laborious survey 
ever undertaken. It was intended to effect three objects ; 
first, to obtain a coiTect measurement of the land ; secondly, 
to ascertain the amount of the produce of each measure, 
and to fix the proportion that each ought to pay to the 
government; and thirdly, to settle an equivalent in money 
for the proportion so fixed. To effect this a new and most 
careful measurement of the lands was made, and the 
fairest possible average of value struck ; every peculiarity 
of the district was taken into consideration; the exact 
nature of every kind of soil, the command of water, the 
security of the village, were all carefully calculated ; and, 
that not even a shadow of complaint should exist, the 
leather rope with which the surveys were ordinarily 
made, and which was apt to stretch with the dews of 
morning, and sluink with the midday sun, was changed 
for a rod which was unaffected by like causes. 

The assessment was one third of the produce of the 
soil, and the commutation was fixed at an average of 
produce for nineteen years ; but every man, who thought 
the assessment claimed too high, could insist on an actual 
measurement and division of the crop, and might pay in 
kind if he considered the commutation unfair. 

The settlements were at first annual, but were afterwards 
changed to ten years, and at the same time all vexatious 
fees and taxes to officers were abolished. 

Alc har destroyed the whole system of middle-men, and 
with one stroke of his pen swept away the payment of 



many taxes on the necessaries of Hfe, In tlie seventeenth 
year of his reign t}ie taxes on oil, salt, sugar, and perfumes, 
on copper utensils, on linen and woollen cloths, on fuel 
and gra.'^s, in fact eveiytJjing the ryot most used for ibod 
and raiment, wcic repealed; only those articles tlic rich 
used, and could pay for, were still taxed; elephants, camels, 
liomes, silken stulTs, warlike weapons, sheep and goats, all 
paid i per cent. There was iieither salt-lax nor spirit-tax, 
and the tftx on opium, vvliich is now considered a pillar 
of wealtl), but whicli is in reality a monument of sliame, 
was unknown to him. 

Under the old Hindoo regime, the land-tax, as we have 
before scon, was ^th or IG per cent. Shore, tlie Affghan, 
raised it to ^tli or 25 per cent. ; wliilst Akbar increased it 
to Ijid or 33 per cent. ; but Abud-Fjwl asserts that owing 
to superior manangenient, Akbai-’s taxation was in 
reality tiic least oppressive.^ The abolition of so many 
indirect taxes naturally dimitiished the nominal rcvetiuc 
of the coinitr)'; but it also diminjshcd the defalcations 
in realising it; so that, whilst the profit of the state re- 
iniuncd nearly the same, the pre-ssure on individuals wa.s 
much lessened. 

I'roin. Unie immemorial, the Uindoo land-tenure has 
been between the ryot and zemindar; the ryot gor, 
enough profit to keep him till next liarvest, whilst the re- 
inuinrler was stored up in the gianaries of (he zeniitidar. 
Tlio Jfogul Tartans, wlien they conqueicd India, extended 
this of necassary policy tliroughout tlic country ; 

instead of seizing the lands of the vanquislied, they con- 
firmed them in their posse«.sion ; Llie numbers of the con- 
queiors bearing no ]j]'Dportion to the conrpicrcd, self- 
presenmlion obliged them to reside together, and to hold 
the sword in their hands : had theyxscattered apart, and 
aftompted to settle in diflercnt provinces, they would soon 
ha\ece;U'ed to bo a people, and their power would have 
been broken piec\:moal They ictamed theiefore their 
military ns dhiinct from their proprietary clmiacter; 
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when they reduced a province, they made the taxes paid 
to former princes the invariable rule of their imposts; 
the people almost unwittingly changed their government ; 
but the change was a beneficial one ; it was the substitu- 
tion of a mild despotism for a fierce exacting tyranny 
The territory of Ahbar did not nearly equal in extent 
our own, for we cannot allow that his possessions of Cabul, 
Oude, and Lahore, were at aU equivalent in value to the 
Deccan, and the whole of the Madras presidency; but 
there is ample cause to believe that his revenues were 
much larger, and his taxation less grinding. 

Wliatever may have been the faults of Akbar’s revenue 
system, there is little doubt that the country increased as 
much in value and prosperity during liis reign of fifty 
years, as it has decreased during our domination of one 
hundred. The land-tax of Akbar amounted to twenty- 
five millions, ours to twenty-one; his assessment never 
exceeded 33 per cent,, ours frequently exceeds 60 ; the 
whole twenty-five milli ons that swelled liis revenues 
were sooner or later distributed over the country ; of the 
twenty-one millions that form our Indian revenue, an 
annual sum of five millions comes to this country never 
to return. 

The returns procured by Akbar and Abu-i-Lazl were 
actually intended to illustrate the true condition of the 
country ; to exhibit the actual wants and recrements of 
his subjects, and to ascertain the most practical plan for 
their amelioration ; they were designed to remedy abuses, 
and to expose misrule ; and where these did exist tliej 
were laid bare without favour or affection, Tlie Ayeen 
Akbary and the Institutes of Akbar, were written by 
Deize in the fortieth year of Akbar’s reign, and the power, 
terseness, and simplicity of those annals founded on facts, 
cemented by honesty and surmounted by truth, will 
indeed appear marvellous to those accustomed to seek 
for truth through the maze of circumlocution and 
detail that mystifies the official publications of our day. 
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Whilst the enlightened !Feize chronicled the important 
events, catalogued the resources and productions of the 
country and the people, and drew up those truthful re- 
ports in accordance with which oppressive taxes were 
lowered or abolished, religious toleration enjoined and 
enforced, and justice and security ensured alike to the 
piincc and the peasant, the innocent and the guilty ; his 
brother, Abu- 1 -Eazl, established schools all over the coun- 
try, in which the natives were taught the arts, literature 
and history of other nations, in books translated into their 
own kuiguage by the express command of the Emperor. 

In tiie schools Akbar founded, everyone was educated 
according to Ida circumstances and distinct views of life i 
he did not foolishly presume to insist upon the superiority 
of his omilanguage over all others spoken in his dominions ; 
he did not require the thousands to learn the language of 
one before they could profit by his knowledge ; but he re« 
quu-ed that one should leaim the language of the thousands 
that he might instruct them. He did not shut the door 
of Imowledge to all who could not enter in by the narrow 
gate of his own vernacular ; it was not the learning of 
the paiTot, the repetition of mere words, that he wished 
to impart to lus subjects ; he knew that if he wished to 
dvilue and ameliorate the masses it must be bv infonna- 
tioii and education, imparted in their ovni language ; not in 
that of the conquerors. 

It was not then, as now, necessmy for the student to 
e lon,j ^years to the study of the strange and difficult 
language of his rulers before he could profit by their 
hteratiue. ^ The poetry of Persia, the learning of Arabia, 
together with the theology and science of the wise men 
0 the West, were translated into the numerous languages 
spoken by the several nations of his subjects : and in that 
101 m the page of civilization was not, as now, legible to 
tile few, but one wlucli all who ran might read. 

the political piincjplcs and conduct of 
Mbar, the quality whidi, in a Mnssulmarij strikes us with 
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the greatest admiration is the remarkable display of 
religious toleration that obtained for Inm the proudest 
• title a sovereign can earn from subjects of a divided faith, 
that of “ the guardian of mankind.” Althougli Timour 
the Tartar -vvas a famous Sliia, or worshipper of Ali, his 
descendants very soon became Sunnees, or believers in 
tlio Caliplis. Tliese rival sects hated each other Avitli 
bitter liatrcd, and many have been the bloody contests 
between them, 

Akbar Jiimself was a Deist, and had no sympathy witli 
the intolerance of his connti-yinen about raattci-s of no 
material importance. lie was excessively liberal in reli- 
gious matters, professing openly that, in his opinion, God 
could only be worshijiped by following reason, and not 
by yielding implicit faitli to any revelation. lie was the 
finst sovereign of India who made no distinction between 
Hindoos and Mussulmans in tliose he raised to honour ; 
he aimed at being the sovereign of a united people; 
and to reconcile the. antagonistic creed of liis subjects, and 
to make both religions less tyrannical and less oppressive, 
he constitui ed himself Jiead of the church and promulgated 
the ci'ccd, “ there is no God but God and Akbar is his 
Khalif.” 

As regarded the Mahomincdan religion, he commanded 
that prayers, fasts, pilgrimages, public worship, should 
l)c optional ; he removed the penalties on the use of 
unclean animals, the moderate use of wine, and on 
gaming and dice, and circuracision was not allowed till 
the age of twelve, when the person was old enough to 
j\tdge of its use. 

As regarded the Hindoos, he forbade the slaugliter of 
all animals for sacrifice, trial by ordeal, raaiTjage before 
the age of puberty, and the burning of widows against 
their will ; he also permitted widows to marry a second 
time contrary to Hindoo Jaws. 

Akbar took a glorious pride in allowing evciy sect and 
creed to worship God in whatever form their reason or 
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iheir imperfect Hglitg eaabled ttem to see him. He did 
not, as mjiiiy of the great and mighty in the -world have 
done, and been canoni2edforit too, enter a dark room ^vith 
the dazzling light of religious intolerance in. one hand and 
the sharp sword of persecution in the other, and smite and 
revile aU who did not at once see as he did. 

Sending one day for the Mullah Gheas-al-Hien, a very 
celebrated divine of Persia, much respected for his 
abilities and punty of life, he asked him, whicli was the 
hestof all the various sects of Islam ? ” He replied, “suppose 
a great monarch to be seatdd in a palace with many gates 
all leading to it, and through whichever you enter, you 
see the Sultan and can obtain admission to his presence ; 
your business is -wdth the Prince and not with those at his 
gate ; ” signifying that it was a matter of utter indifference 
who kepir the door, whether Mullah, Brahmin, or Pnest, or 
by which door you entered, so long as it led to the throne, 
Akbar -wishing to elicit another argument in support of 
liberal doctrine, asked him “ which in his opinion was the 
best, of ah faith ? " He replied that, “ the best man of every 
faith, in his idea, followed the best faith.” 

The progress of Mohammedanism in some parts of 
India was very slow, and at this period the name even of 
Islam was proscribed in Benares. The great mass of 
Akbar’s subjects were Hindoos; their supple creed 
might bend before the whirlwind of Moslem fanaticism, 
but it always sprang erect again when the storm was 
past; they never attempted to increase the number of 
their own rehgion, or to interfere with that of their 
fellow subjects; and except in cases of extreme op- 
pression and exasperation, they seldom supported their 
belief -with the sword, or turned on the heel that crushed 
them. A people so numerous and so completely swayed 
by a hereditary priesthood could only he happily governed 
by conciliating die good--will of the priestly caste, and 
by securing to them the free exercise of the rites and 
ceremonies of their faith. 
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Under the weak and injudicious predecessors of Baber, 
Moslem intolerance had gained head, and the influence 
• and wealth of the Hindoo faith proportionately decreased; 
but the beneficent reign of Akbar immediately re-estab- 
lished the rightful equality ; and whilst all vexatious 
imposts, that impoveiished the shrines, irritated the priest- 
hood, or interfered with the enjoined pilgrimages of the 
worshippers of the Hindoo Trinity, were abolished, the 
contentment of the great mass of his people was insured, 
and the faith by which alone more than one hundred 
millions looked for salvation, was permitted to flourish, 
free from the taunts and indignities of the hitherto 
triumphant creed. 

But it must not be supposed that his liberal policy was 
inaugurated without much bitter animosity amongst the 
bigoted omrahs of Akbar’s court. The following letter 
to his son Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jehangiro, 
who urged him to persecute the Hindoos and destroy 
their temples, remains as a noble testimony of his hberality, 
and of the bitter spirit of persecution he had to curb. 

“My dear child. — I find myself an omnipotent sovereign, 
the shadow of God upon earth. I have seen that he 
bestows the blessings of his gracious providence upon all 
his creatures without distinction. Ill should I discharge 
the duties of my exalted station, were I to withhold my 
compassion and indulgence from any of those entrusted 
to my charge ; with all the human race, with all of God s 
creatures, I am at peace ; why then should I permit 
myself under any consideration, to be the cause of molesta- 
tion and aggression to any one ? or besides, are not fiv c 
parts in six of mankind either Hindoos or aliens to the 
faith? and were I governed by motives of the kind 
suggested hi your enquiry, what alternative can I have 
but to put them all to death ? I have thought it therefoie 
my wisest plan to let these men alone ; neither is it to be 
forgotten, that the class of men of whom we are speaking, 
in common with the inhabitants of Agra, are usefully 
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GTigaged either in the pursuits of science, or the arts, or 
of huprovements for the benefit of mankind, and have in 
iiuinerous cases aimed at the highest distinction in the 
state ; there being to be found in this city men of every 
description and of every religion on the face of the 
eai'tli.” 

In accordance -with his principles of perfeci toleration, 
Ahbnr allowed the Jesuits to build churches in Agra 
and Lahore, and even endowed colleges, Hot content 
with extending perfect toleration in religious matters 
to all classes of his subjects, his strong intellect took 
considerable interest in jthe doctrines and disputes -of the 
several Moslem, Christian, and Hindoo schools of theo- 
logy ; and he found especial delight in encouraging, and 
listening to the learned discussions carried on, between 
astute Brahmins and keen Jesuits, and the scornful 
Moslems of liis own intolerant faith, who by his express 
command, frec^uently assembled to discuss their several 
articles of faith in liis presence. He took a secret 
pleasure in exposing and laughing at the violence and 
intemperance that on all sides marked these verbal exer- 
citations. 

On one occasion, when three Jesuit missionaries from 
Goa arrived at Agra, to discuss certain doctrinal difficul- 
ties, with the Mullahs, before the Emperor in person, he 
appears to have pitted them against each other much in 
tlie same manner as he would his elephants, in whose 
ponderous combats he took so much delight. He began 
by informing the startled missionaries, that an eminent 
Mullah had undertaken to leap into a burning fiery furnace, 
without any otlier defence than the Koran he carried 
in his hand, and expra^^sed a hope, that in oxdei that 
the discussion might commence on equal terms, one of 
their number would display a similar amount of confi- 
dence in the Bible. At first the missionaries shrank from 
this unexpected proof of confidence, and modestly but 
iinnly declined the unwonted “ auto-da-fe It was only 
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when irritated beyond endurance by the taunts heaped 
upon them by the triumphant MuII^s, and beginning to 
suspect that the very common game of “ brag ” had been 
studied m the schools of Agra, to the full as much as in 
the other parts of the -world, that they agreed to the terms : 
with this difference ; that instead of rashly leaping into 
the hirnace, they should deliberately walk in, in company 
with the Mullahs, each bearing aloft the emblem of hri 
faith. The Mullahs, who -with all their unmeasured viru- 
lence, do not appear to have possessed the complete con- 
fidence in their creed, exhibited by the 450 prophets of 
Baal on a similar occasion, now in their' turn declined 
the ordeal, replying only by a torrent of abuse, which 
the Emperor fouud it necessary to check. 

Although Akbar gave his fiiU support to the general 
faith of the Hindoos, there were some observances of their 
1 ‘eh‘gion, the injustice and inhumanity of which roused 
his strong opposition By the most active personal exertions 
he suppressed all in voluntaiy Suttee ; and on one occasion, 
hearing that a Hindoo Eajah of great power intended 
forcing his son’s ividow to mount the funeral pyre, be rode 
in hot baste a long distance, in order by his presence to 
stay the intended sacrifice. “ Immemorial custom,” says 
the Institutes of Menu, “is transcend ant law, approved in 
the sacred scriptures, and in the code of divine legislator ,* 
let every one therefore of the tliree principal classes, who 
has a due reverence for the supreme spirit which dwells 
in him, dihgently and constantly observe iitrmemorial 
custom."^ Suttee has this unanswerable recommendation 
of immemorial custom ; and nothing but force "will ever 
completely suppress an observance sanctified by such an- 
tiquity, and so plainly enjoined by their religion, as the 
immolation of high caste Hindoo women on the funeral 
pyre of their husbands ; and indeed Hindoo widows have 
not much choice in the matter ; their future is so utterly 
miserable aud hopeless if they neglect this barbarous ob- 
servance, and so blessed if they respect it, that there are 
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few wlio hesitate long on the subject. According to the 
Gentoo laws, every woman who thus burns shall xemamin 
■paradise with her husband three crore and fifty lacs of 
years ; whilst those -who neglect it are ordered, to cut off 
their hair, cast away their ornaments, preserve inviolable 
chastity, and to labour in the service of their children ; 
and even then their future is not secured ^ A woman 
who becomes Suttee after the death of her husband ob- 
tains pardon both for her own and her husband's sins, 
so that they may both remain long in paradise ; and 
even if the husband should have gone to hell, “just as 
a snake charmer draws out a snake from his hole, so 
would the woman draw her husband out of hell, and place 
Mm. in paradise.” As a devout follower of the amorous 
prophet of Mecca, wlio out of his seventeen wives made 
choice of sixteen widows, Akbar abolished all legal 
difficulties about the marriage of widows amongst the 
Hindoos, and tried to ensure to them the same matri- 
monial chances as their spinster fellows ; but against the 
prejudice of 3000 years even he could effect little : neither 
arguments nor force could ever make the Hindoos recog- 
nise as admissible a union forbidden by all the most 
revered articles of their faith, or to abandon a custom 
sanctified to them by irpmemorial custom. 

The last few y^rs of Akbar's reign were embittered 
by domestic calamities : the death of his eldest and 
avounte son Daniel by drink ; the rebellion of his second 
son Selim the death of Heize; and the cruel murder of 
his dear friend Abud-Fazl. 

The death of Prince Daniel of drink, at the age of thirty, 
0 eis a remarkable illustration of the ruling passion 
s rong in death. Daniel, like his father, was a famous shot, 
ana had a favourite gun called “Jennauzah, the bier,” 
because he never missed with it. Like his brother Selim, 
^ost of his race, he was a desperate drunkard, 
^ seized with an, attack of delirium tremens at 

1 r ampore, he was closely watched, and instant death 
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■which peace and security, plenty and improvement, succeed 
to the blasting contention of many dynasties of restless 
and usurping tyrants. No wonder tliat to this day the 
glory of the great Shah Jumga Mahommed Althar, the 
Victorious, is sung as more than mortal, and his wealth 
and power exaggerated by the traditions of those to 
whom his power and justice had ensured the hitherto 
unlcnown blessings of peace and security. 

But whoever comes to the feast of life must drink the 
cup of death ; dread Atropos •with her sharp scissors 
divides the thread of life, that her sisters have so cai'eftilly 
spun, with the same indifference, whether it is that of tlie 
greatest monarch or the meanest slave ; the benefactor 
or the curse of the human race. 

Akbar was now getting old, his course was nearly run, 
and finding his dissolution at hand, he devoted his remain- 
ing hours to words and works of benevolence and rdag- 
nanimity. Sending for his son Selim, he desired him to 
dispatch a messenger to summon every Ameer without 
exception to his presence ; “ for I cannot endure,*’ said 
he, “that any misunderstanding should exist between 
you and those who for so many years have shared 
in my toil, and been the associates of my glory.” After 
wistfully regarding them all around, he entreated 
them that they would bury in oblivion all the errors of 
which he could be justly accused ; then desiring Selim 
to draw near, he tlirew his arms about his neck and 
addressed him in the following terms: “My dear boy, 
take tbis my last fiuewell, for here we never meet again : 
be'ware thou dost not withdraw tiiy protecting regard 
from the secluded in my harem ; that thou continue the 
same allowance of subsistence as was allotted hy myself ; 
although my departure must cast a heavy gloom upon thy 
mind, let not the words that are past be at once forgotten. 
Many a vow and many a covenant have been exdianged 
between us ; break not the pledge which thou hast given 
me j forget it not. Beware ! many are the claims I have 
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upon tliy soul. Be they great or be they small, do not 
thou forget them Call to tliy remembrance my dee^ of 
martial glory : forget not the exertions of that bounty 
that distributed so many a jewel ; my servants and de- 
pendants when I am gone do not thou forget, nor tlie 
afflicted in the hour of need : ponder word for word on 
all that I have said. Do thou bear all in mind, and again, 
forget me not.” On the night of Wednesday 10th of 
October, 1605, when one watch and four sections of the 
night were past, in tlie sixty-fourth year of his age and the 
fiftieth of his reign, the soul of Ahbar Shah, the Ornament 
of tlie World, the Asylum of Illations, Ehng of Kinge, 
the Great, Fortunate, and Victorious, took flight to the 
realms above. Honour is his escutcheon, and the love 
of succeeding generations has embalmed Ins name. 

The funeral of Akbar was worthy the magnifieence 
of his Empire and the glory of his titles. Selim and 
lus three sons bore the coffin out of the gates of the 
castle; here Selim left it, and his sons and the power- 
ful officers of hia household, relieving each other, bore 
it to Secundra on the banks of the Jumna, a distance 
'iiRiiSi , wWe -to A,Vm. fcty, 'imfim n gt/rgnoos ‘^t-urrAj, 
erected at an expense of 1,800,OOOZ., the remains of the 
great monarch rest 

Akbar was the glory of the Mogul race, and stands 
Without a rival in tlie history of Hindostan : the length 
of Ms reign, the wondrous splendour of his court, the 
purity of his domestic administration, and the digmty 
of his foreign policy, renewed to the dusky people of Hin- 
dostan a golden period of peace and prosperity similar 
to that enjoyed hy the citizens of Home under the be- 
neficent rule of the Antonines. He was the noblest 
sovereign that ever mounted a throne, whether in East 
or West; lus humanity, justice, energy, temperance, 
generosity, and splendid courage present us with a type 
lure indeed in the kingly caste; lus justice knew no 
distinction of persons ; his generosity no bounds ; his 
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integrity liad no reserve : “ lie never,” Be said, ‘’kuevr a 
man to lose Mmself in a straight road.” So unremittiDg 
were his labours for the good of his subjects, that taking 
day and night together, he seldom slept more than four 
houm ; his consideration for all about him was estreiue, 
and we read tliat at one of hie most important councils, 
BeOig Begum, his old nurse, was present hy ids express 
desire. j5is personal courage was of that daring nature 
that distinguished his grandfather Baber : he took de- 
light in dangers that were too great for ordinary mortals ; 
his sports and his exercises were marked hy the same 
exuberant vigour : he would ride from Agra to Ajmir, 
a distance of 220 ndles, in two days for pleasure : in the 
combats and taming of wild elephants he took especiai 
delight, and he would frequently spring from the hack of 
a tame elephant to that of the most furious and refrac- 
tory, known to have killed many a keeper ; and on 
some occasions, when the animal was too furious to 
admit of any approach, he has dropped from a wail or 
tree on the neck of the enraged beast: courting the 
rage of the forest king, he was equally daring with the 
lord of the jungle ; on several occasions he attacked 
and slew a royal tiger unasasted, and once seeing a 
tigress with five young ones on the road before him, he 
spurred on his horse, and before she could spring upon 
him, stretched her dead with one blow across the loins. 

Daring and rash in action, successful as a partizan, and 
exposing his life on all occasions with the redder 
dhivahy of his grandfather Baber, he possessed in a far 
higher degree the ars imperatQriay the qualifications of a 
great commander, and the genius of a wise Mng. The 
most bjrilliant annals of chivahy can offer nothing more 
conspicuous than the following anecdote : on one occa- 
sion he had given the order for the assault of a strong 
fortress, aud was himself leading the attack, wh^ n 
haughty young Rajpoot, indignant at some fancied slight 
of the Emperor, tore off his armour and declared he 
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^voul(l go mto action Tvittout any. Witoont a moment’s 
hesitation, Akbar divested himself of his own defensive 
armour, saying he could not allow his cMefe to be more 
exposed t^mn himself. 

On another occasion, when besieging the citadel of 
Daood, a rebehious Eajah, he became impatient of delay 
and challenged him to single combat •, saying, “ Though I 
have a thousand in my army as good men as you, rather 
than fatigue my troops with a siege, I will put the whole 
upon the issue of a single -combat between you and me ; 
and let him take the fort who shall best deserve it.” 


His exploits in war eclipsed those of any former hero 
of Hindostan. Clad in complete armour, with lance in 
hand, and his smitmg scimitar, “ the conquest of empires,” 
by his side, mounted on his noble steed Koparah, that did 
not quail before the charge of an infuriated elephant, his 
was indeed the aspect of a demi-god ; and the ringing war- 
cry of « Alla hu Akbar,” with which his princely Emirs 
followed him to a charge, that scattered his foes like a 
thunderbolt from heaven, was enough to rouse the 
heroes of the Walhalla from their cups. 

The person of Akbar is thus described by his son Selim i 
He was tall in stature, of a ruddy nut-brown complexion ; 
hvs eyes and eyebrows dark, the latter running across into 
each other ; handsome in his exterior, he had the strength 
of a lion, which was indicated by the extraordinary, 
breadth of his chest and length of his arms ; onEthe whole 
ms extenor was most captivating,® A black mole which 
ne had on his nose, was declared by those skilled in the 
science of physiognomy to prognosticate an extraordinary- 
career of good fortune; neither indeed could he be con- 
sidered very unfortunate, who sounded the great drum of 
power for a period of fifty years over the whole 
0 ndostan, and, -that wLthowt n rivni or na opponerh.” ^ 
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NOTES TO CHATTER XX. 

' Some iileamay Lo foi'nicd of the power of the siibjecta of ^AkLar, frotii 
the fact Ihnt nt his death one noble, Iliza Maun Sing, had twenty thousand 
aimed retainers, of the Rajpoot tribes, in and about the city, ready at a ao- 
ment’a notice to execute his slightest wish. 

* It remained for British conq^uerors, with the bayonet m cue hand and the 
Bible in the other, to double and quadruple the exactions of their Hindoo or 
Mogul predecessors, and within iifty years to raise the direct tax on land 
to the unhenrd-of amount of 6T> per cent , in addition to a most opprussiTe 
ByeteiM of indirect taxation. 

® See JnsfUutfs of Menu, chap 5. sect. 108. 

In the oriental collection, there is a painting from the life of an Indian 
faliiress : in expiation of her pusiUnnimi^, in not daring to bum with her 
iiushand, she resohed to consume life by slow degrees, her body being 
suspended from a tree by a rope passing under her arms, and wasted hj the 
smoke of a liro hurnmg just beneath herj she is standing on one foohtha 
other being tied up. 

The Suttee was observed amongst the northern nationa; Nanna wee 
consumed in the same fire with the body of her husband, ‘‘Balder tho 
Beautiful,” one of Odin’s companions. 

Diodorus gjves an account of an Indian woman who burned herself with the 
body of her husband, in the army of Eumenes. She distributed all her 
bangles and jewels to her friends j the whole account reads as if it occurred 
yesterday. 

There are two ways of performing Suttee in India, lii the South they 
used to dig a pit about ten feet long and six broad, and fill it with legs of 
wood ; one great piece is set at the brim of the pit ready to fall in at the 
puUmg of a string j the wood is saturated with butter, oil, &c., and then the 
husband’seorpse is placed uponit^anditisset on fire; it blazes instantly. The 
widow takes leave of her friends and relations, walks three or four times 
round the grave to the sound of trumpets and hautboys, then jumps into the 
fiame, when a Brahmin pulls the string, down falls the beam of wood, and 
all is consumed together. 

In the other case, a pit is made, the widow mounts the pile, and seats 
herself vrith her husband’s bond in her lap, when the pile is lighted, and she 
is consumed very slowly. , 

The word suiUec in Sanscrit means sofn#. 

Every woman too who becomes a Suttee, should she again assume 
corporeal form, wotdd have that of a man not that of a woman; but if she 
did not become a Suttee, sbe would never in the realms of Metempsychosis 
have any other body but that of a woman. It is considered tho duty of a 
woman to enter the Bie in which her husband is burning, unless she he 
pregnant, A Brahmin's wife must bum with her husband in the same fire, 
and so become Suttee; others may bum elsewhere. It is not considered 
right, however, to force a woman into the fire ; and in like manner, a woman 
desiring to become a Suttee is not to bs kept back from her purpose. 

The doctors have said that tho original intention of the rights of Snttee 
was, “that the woman should, after the death of her husband, consume 
all her desires, and thus die to the world, before her natural death, for in 
the language of mysticism woman means desii c, and the intention is that she 
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sliovild cast away liai dcaire, act that bTjc Eboald tbtow herBttlf aa a dead 
carcass into tiio fiia, wbich is nboniiDablo," 

'Jho famous Job Chnnnoclr, Company’s agent in Bengal in 1G90, rode out 
ODO day to •rntnesa a Suttee- The young widow was fair to look upon and an- 
willing to quit this wicked world ; and Job was so smitten with this banufy 
in distress, that Lo sent liis guards to take her by force and conduct her to 
his own bouse. They lived lovingly together many yearn and had several 
children Ilnforlimately for the success of tho experiment, she made him n 
pagan, instead of liorsolf becoming n Chiistinn , ho buned her decently, 
and over nftor annually sacrificed a cock on her tomb in tbo manner of tho 
Mieionte. 

See a Peraian book called Dalutati, translated by Eov- Samuel Lee, 

* Elphinstono. 

® Moles are much appreciated in the East. 

‘‘Their muaky locks have each a spell ; 

Each hair itaolf onanares the hoart f 
Their moles ore iiTosiafible, 

And rapture to the soul impart ” — Firdausis 

And in ono of tho Odes of Hafiz >— 

« I would give for the moles on hor cheek 
Tbo cities of Saumreond and Bokhara.” 

* Autobio^raphi/ of Jcfiangire, 
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CHAP. 5X1. 

JEHANGIRE ASCEHDS THE THRONE OF HINDOafAN IN A.D. 1605 — THE RE- 
BELLION OF HIS SON CHUSERQ. ^THE ROMANTIC HISTORY OF HOOIt MAHAL, 

THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM,” 

Seldi was tliirty-eiglit when he seated himseif on the 
throne of his expectations and wishes, and assumed the 
high-sounding title of Jehangire or “conqueror of the 
world.” He placed the crown on his brows at the instant 
the sun rose above the horizon, in order that he might 
have a favourable omen; he tells us with childish delight, 
- in his autobiography, that his crown was made on the 
model of that worn by the kings of Persia, having twelve 
points, each of which was surmounted by a diamond 
which was worth 150,000/. 

For forty days and nights Jehangire kept high festival 
at Agra, and offered to the world scenes of festivity and 
splendour seldom paralleled even in the annals of oriental 
magnilicence. 

With the exception of a small cloud that darkened the 
horizon of the Deccan, his empire was at peace ; for a 
time the spirit of the great Akbar continued still to awe 
the hot heads and ready arms of the fierce nobles of the 
kingdom ; but this state of repose did not last long, and 
ere four little months had passed over the grave of the 
mighty dead, plots and counterplots again agitated the 
kingdom and threatened the throne itself. 

At this period the feudal system of Hindostan was at its 
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ki«U;tiiepowarofthegreatlords wsimmensc, aad the 

srmies of accompanied them to the (^pital 

rendered tlieir presence a source of greater danger toot 
eecnrily to the Emperor. One of the chieftains, Kaja 
Idcun Singa, "kept court at Agra during the latter part of 
the reign of ikhar and the cotninencemcnt of that ot 
Jehaugirervith 20,000 armed follo-wers and Eajpoots of 
his own tribe. 

The discontent and restless spirit of the great omrahs 
soon assumed a consistent form, and a leader was found in 
Prince Chusero, the eldest son of 5ehangire, to seventeen 
yeaiB of age. 

From boyhood Jehangireandhisson Chusero had been 
on bad terms, and Ahhar had frec[uently to interfere to 
soothe the unnatural severity of his son. 

This estrangement increased after the deatli of Akbar, 
and it wanted but the intrigues of Chan Ar;im, a leading 
omtah of the court, to bring about an open rupture. 
Having secured the support of several omrahs, he induced 
Chusero to escape from Agra and to put himself at the 
head of the discontents, CHiusero marched to Delhi, where 
ho was joined by 10,000 men: for sometime his fortunes 
nlmosi outweighed those of his father, but the decision of 
isiph, the son of Dins, the lavourite minister of Akbar, 
mid of Mohabit Khan, a renegade Eajpoot of great talent 
and ialluence, soon marshalled against him an irresistible 
force. Heretired fothe Dunjaub, where he was overtaken 
by Mohabit Khan, and being defeated before Lahore, was 
a^er a long pursuit taken prisoner. 

Befeated and brought before dehangire with a golden 
chniii from his left liand to his left foot, accorditig to the 
custom of the race of Genghis and Timonr, he re- 
ctiivtAhis sentence of perpetusd imprisonment, 

^llis tao leading advisors were sewn up m raw os' 
hide'? mid thrown into the sUcets of Agra : the sun con- 
imdmg the skin soon caused the death of owe, whew 
by the Emperor’s orders the other was kept softened by 
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water night and day, till worms deroiired the wretched 
victim. 

Three hundred of his followers were impaled alive, on 
each side of the main thoroughfare of the city, and Ohusero 
was daily taken on his elephant to witness the ghastly 
spectacle as long as one remained alive. 

Ghusero was very popular with the people, and his 
unfortunate fate was much commiserated. He was hand- 
some and generous, and especially skilled in. warlike 
pursuits; with much thoughtlessness, he retained a 
considerable portion of the fine nature that appears to 
liave distinguished so many of the race of Baber. 

When urged to sanction his father’s assassination, which 
would at once have secured him the throne, he refused ; 
saying, he desired only his confinement. “My father,’' 
he said, “ can live without a throne ; I cannot enjoy life 
stained with a father’s blood.” 

Ohusero was never forgiven ; he was kept a prisoner, 
and kept in total ignorance of all affairs of state. Sir 
■rhomas Eoe once met hun surrounded 6y his guards ; 
he was profoundly ignorant of all events of the day, 
and had never even heard of the English or their am- 
bassador. 

He died in 1621, after an imprisonment of fifteen 
years, not without suspicion of foul play. 

ffehangire had three other sons, Prince Parvez the 
eldest ; Prince EliiuTum, soon after called Shah Jehan, 
the second ; and Prince Shehriar the third; Shah lehan 
was his favourite, and in 1616 he conferred uponhim the 
title of King, signifying his election as heir apparent to 
the throne. 

The small cloud that had appeared m the Deccan liaci 
increased till it darkened the frontiers of Hindostan, and 
compelled the active interference of Jehangire. 

Tlie power of the Heccane monarchy was never 
greater than at this period. Malck Amber, an Abyssinian, 
a warrior and statesman of great genius and enterprise, 
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had ruled the country for nearly forty years, during which 
period he had, on. a smaller stage, played the part of the 
wise and beneficent Akbar. He had closely copied Akbar’s 
revenue system, and had restored health and confidence to 
the oppressed inhabitants of bis country. To this day the 
name and benevolent rule of this noble African are 
recalled with respect by the inhabitants of tliat impo- 
verished region. He had built a magnificent capital at 
Aurungabad,and possessing all the sea-board of the Concan 
and the Deccan, he had strengthened his mihtaiy power 
with European ordnance, and numbered many European 
adventurers amongst his superior officers. 

Encouraged by the defection of Chusero, Malek Amber 
seized a favourable opportunity for occupying the city 
and fortress of Ahmednnggur. Jehangire sent against 
him his favourite general, Abdullah IQian, but the artillery 
and European energy of the troops of Malek Amber were 
too powerfol for the essentially Asiatic tactics and equip- 
ments of Abdullah’s army. He was defeated with great 
slaughter and obliged to retire to Agra. A few years 
later Malek Amber again invaded Hindostan, but was 
defeated by Shah Jelum, and foj’ced to make overtures 
which included the cession of a considerable territory and 
the payment of a large sum of money. This campaign, 
however, established a mutual fnendship between Shah 
Jehan and Malek Amber, that some years later nearly 
overthrew the throne of Jehangire. > 

It is now time to turn from the monotony of the in- 
cessant frontier wars, that form so prominent a part of 
the History of the Princes of India, to an event tliat far 
more than the rebellions of lus sons, or the conquests of 
his generals, infinenced the conduct of Jehangire for a 
jperiod of nearly twenty years. In all ages of the world 
women have attracted and repelled, been adored and 
oppressed ; men have by turns been their tyrants and 
their slaves ; ennobled or debased by their inlluetice If 
we examine the histories of the greatest men, or seek the 
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real caiisca of many of tlie mosl, atartling dmnges that 
have taken place in the conduct of 1,he world’s alTairs, wc 
shall fmd that the influence of woman has been the most 
powei'ful agency, incessantly at work, often invisibly, and 
giving only occasional evidcncG of its existence, by some 
striking eccentricity in tlie revolving orbit of human 
events. The history of the two eoxes shows that their 
power and influence have been fairly balanced, and that 
whatever Immiliation women may, as a race, have 
occasionally suffered from man, has been more than 
counterbalanced by the supremacy they have individually 
exercised. 

il’hia was tlie case when Mher-.al-JTissa “ tlie sun of 
women,” called also Noor-Malml, “ the light of the harem,” 
ruled during twenty years the Sultan Jehungire, and In's 
migiity empire of Ilindostan, ivitli power as absolute as 
was ever exercised by Somiramia or Cleopatra over the 
Icingdoms of Assyria or Egyjit. 

i/iko one of tlio.so diamonds of great price that once in 
every five or six hundred years iPlutus drops into the 
world to excite the cupidity and rouse the jealousy of 
the human race, she was a miracle of beauty, wit, tact, 
and talent, sent astray by some mischicC-hvmg god, to 
danzle, attract, and confuse the judgment of the wcnlcer 
animal man. 

In Christian and pagan countries, where the rights and 
equality of women are recognised facts, wo are accustomed 
to SCO tliem exercise .supremo rule openly and before tlie 
world ; but amongst Muslims, who cherish the inferiority 
of the female sox as aii article of faith ; whose gospel 
teaches that women are deficient in everything but 
cunning ; that pride, envy, anger, violence, deceit, false- 
hood, infidelity, and baseness are tlieir ruling passtom; 
and whose social law excludes them from the perusal of 
holy books ; from any share in the paternal property, 
and from even eating with their husbands ; the oimim- 
stanco of a woman grasping and retaining supreme ]>awer 
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for SO long a period; throwing aside the enjoined seclusion 
of her sex, and openly taking part in the coundls and strifes 
of the kingdom, without losing caste or being denied the 
respect of her subjects, goes far to estabhsh the proof of the 
old proverb, ‘‘ ce que femme veut, Dieu vent!” and is a 
remarkable example, perhaps unparalleled in the world, 
of the power of beauty, talent, and strong will over the 
combined prejudice of faith, tradition, and immemorial 
custom. 

Her father, Chaja Aiass, was a Tartar of noble blood 
but indifferent circumstances, whom present poverty and 
the reports of distant wealth, had induced to leave his 
native wilds for the sunny land of Hindostan. 

To add to the great hardships inseparable from an 
emigration of many thousand miles, his wife brought 
forth a daughter in the midst of the great solitudes that 
separate 'Western Tartary from the frontiers of India. 

Starving and exhausted, all hope of carrying the new- 
born infant with them quickly vanished ; and the only 
chance of saving them own lives was to leave it to ita 
fate and press onwards to the habitations of men. Dire 
indeed must have been the contest between the yearnings 
of nature and the stern dictates of necessity ; and when 
at last the moment arrived when it was absolutely neces- 
sary to abandon the child, the agonized mother laid it 
under a tree, and covering it with leaves, retired to a 
distance, that, like the Egyptian woman of old, “ she might 
not see the death of the child.” 

The “well” in this instance was vouchsafed, in the 
welcome appearance of some travellers, who succoured 
the melancholy trio, and enabled them to reach the court 
of Akbar at Lahore. Little did the wife of Aiass imagine 
that the puling desert-born babe, so unexpectedly restored 
to her arms, was destined to be a fountain of marvellous 
light, before whose gloiy the whole Eastern world would 
stand entranced as one man. 

Poverty is not the accustomed road to power ; for “ the 

X 
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poor man’s wisdom is despised,” says Solomon, “ and Ins 
words not heeded but Aiass had friends at court, and 
his feet once planted on the ladder of promotion, their 
aid soon enabled him to step over the heads of his less 
favoured rivals. His diligence and ability attracted the 
attention of Akbar, and before many years had elapsed, 
he was appointed High Treasurer of the Empire, the 
highest office of the state. 

Carefully nurtured, and educated in all the arts and 
accomplishments of the most luxurious capital of the 
world, his daughter Mher-al-Nissa, rapidly attained that 
perfection of beauty and wit which was to lay Hindostan 
at her feet. So brilliant a jewel, even in the homely 
setting of poverty, could never have escaped attention ; 
but assisted by all the costly splendour belonging to the 
daughter of the first subject in the kingdom, it was irre- 
sistible. 

Sensible that empire was her destiny, and confident in her 
absolute power to mould manldnd to her will, this “ sun 
of women ” ^ felt that the young heir to the throne liad 
but to sec her to yield instant homage to the majesty of 
her charms ; and she waited '\vith perfect confidence for 
the moment when fortune should present her to Prince 
Selim, heir to theTlirone and power of the mighty Akbar. 

The opportunity was not long wanting : she frequently 
accompanied her mother to tlie harem of Akbar, and 
on one occasion met the young prince. 

Feeble as the sex are always described to be, the veiy 
weakest among them is far too powerful for the strongest 
man that ever bj'eathed ; what chance then had the young 
and impulsive Selim with the loveliest woman of her clay 

Not E^ttier’s potf, ■whoso chivnns tho IlQbro"ws b'mg. 

E’er looked so lovely on the Enstom king” 

as did Mher-al-Nissa, when apparelled in the graceful 
;^ara, Vimm' by the Mussultnani women of Hindostan ; her 
face and shoulders sliaded by a veil of the transparent 
tissues of Seronge, which enlianced the beauty it scarcely 
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pretended to conceal, she shone on the troubled gaze of 
Prince Selim in all the dazzling splendour of her volup- 
tuous charms. 

■When, in defiance of the injunctions of the Prophet, 
she sung the 'wild airs of her native country, it was more 
pleasing to his ears than rain in a parched land ; and 
wlien she danced before him, the Tetrarch himself could 
not have been more completely enslaved. 

One more interview coippleted the conquest, which 
the first glance had placed beyond a doubt, and Selim 
demanded the hand of Mher-al-Fissa, or as we shall 
now call her, JSToor-Miihal, “ the Light of the Harem,” in 
marriage. But here an unforeseen difficulty arose to 
check his headlong passion and her deliberate designs. 
Her father Aiass did not share the ambition or discernment 
of his daughter. He had formed no designs of entrapping 
the heir apparent; and satisfied with a less splendid 
alliance, had betrothed his daughter to Shere Af kun, “ the 
overthrower of the lion,” a young Persian, lord of a vast 
Jaghir in Bengal, and the most powerful and accoraphshed 
noble of the court of Akbar. It was in vain that Selim 


possession of the most beautiful woman in the world. 

The Emperor was incapable of mjustice, even in favour 
of Ms own son; and Shere Afkua was indifierent to 
danger, although it was threatened by the heir to a throne, 
Hoor-Mahal was evidently “ une femme a tout faire,” 
and although still desirous of sharing the throne of the 
fiiture Emperor of the Moguls, ambition did not blind 
her reason ; she recognised the possible danger of falling 
between two stools, and with an amount of caution 
w'orthy of all admiration, she preferred present nobility 
with the high-born and magnificent Shere Aftun to pos- 
sible sovereignty as the wife of Prince Selim. 

Here of coimse the affair should have tenninated, and 
Selim waited tih time had healed the scar of his wounded 
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affectioiis, or death had removed his successful rival; but> 
alas I love and honour, those two great tyrants of the 
human race, do not always pull together. Stolen waters 
always wiU be sweet, and bread eaten in secret retains its 
charm to the end. In the court of love every prize is 
considered lawful gain, and in these matters “ non hospes 
ah hospite tutus,” no man is secure, aud he is wrong who 
confides too implicitly even in his friend. Passion will 
urge a man of the greatest honour, generosity, and 
chivalry, to the commission of crimes which no other 
motive in the world could induce. 

Selim possessed none of these saving qualities ; dis- 
appointment sharpened the barb of revenge and the fiery 
dart of passion ; and numberless were the plans he formed 
to circumvent the death of his successful rival, and 
fabulous the deeds of strength and valour by which tbs 
Samson of Hindostan freed himself from the Prince’s 
cowardly schemes. 

Whether his enemies had ploughed with his heifer,”® 
and Koor-Mahal was privy to the the numerous plots 
against her lord’s life, by which she was to be raised to 
the Imperial throne, does not appear ; but when Ahbar 
died, aud Selim mounted the hTusmud of the Moguls, be 
was able to do openly what before he had contrived in 
secret. The death of Sliere Afkun was immediately 
achieved ; he was slain in open day after a desperate de- 
fence that was long remembered in Bengal : his widow 
did not display any very inconsolable distress; and 
whatever might have been hei* devotion to the man she 
loved, during his life, she sliowed no kind of reluctance 
to become his murderer’s empress at liis death. She en- 
acted the part of the wife of Uriali, in a similar tragedy, 
with like equanimity. 

We do not know liow long the widowhood of the frail 
Bathsheba lasted ; but the four months and ten days, the 
time appointed by the Koran as the term of widowhood, was 
all too long for Koor-Mahal, and within a month, a little 
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jaoat]!, slie announcea her readiness to add to 

tlie varied attractions of tbe zenana of tiie 

“Lordof^hewld/’ , 

Jor some inespfeble reason, it appear ttiat, vrhea 
bronalit to court, sbc ivas treated ivitb consideiato 
tostea and neglect; confined to tlie woist apart- 
ment, and restonted to tte smalkst jwly aliotvance 
permitted by tbe lavs of tli^ zenana. Once m pos- 
session of what he so inucli coveted, the object iteeii 
seems to toe bst all value in the eyes of Jeliangire ; 
and foi nearly sis years lie never visited the object of 
bis former love; but at lenglli attracted by the bonrty 
repeated tales of her beauty, accoraplisbmeiits, and wit, 
and Ins cuiioslty awalteued by the descriptions of the 
elegance and limny' of those aparlmcnts which he in- 
tended to make the very reverse, he deterramed to see 
with his own eyes the divinity that bo completely eii- 
gross'‘d all hearts at liis court A strange custom of the 
}iIogal emu't, subversive of all the eastern rules ofiemale 
sochisiou, gave Koor-Mahul an opportunity of attracting 
the Einpeior's attentiou On the Koroze. or festival held 
Outlie ninth day of the new year, was celebrated a kind of 
caruhai in the king’s seraglio lu thepa''nce of the Mogii'i : 
at this fancy fair the ladies kept tJie stalls and .sold whiit- 
ever they chose, such ns fine pniple and gold, rich etn- 
broideries of the new fashion, ribbons, and doth of gold, 
clotli woifl by fine ladies, and all other merchandize, ]By 
this means the budding beauties of tbe court were brought 
under the king's notice Tiie gi’eat featui'c of the fair was 
the marketing of the Idng, who came in person to bargain, 
and haggled with the she-mevdirntts of his court ; driving 
them down ; asserting that things wore too clear ; that he 
would not be imposed upon ; that the merchandize of 
others was mucJi better, &c. die. The women, on the 
other hand, ignored the kingly rank, and ran up the value 
of their goc4, mshtngnpon a b’jgli price ; often coming 
i to high woids ; and teHing him to go about Ins business ; 
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that they would have nothing to do with such skin flints 
as he ; that he knew nothing about it, &c. &C, The 
Begums hkewise did the same, and in no real fair was 
such loud wrangling and railing, or such cries and noises 
heard. As rnight be expected, much mischief ori^nated 
at these fairs, where maidens and wives were alike sub- 
mitted to the admiring gaze of the Mogul ; and ah alike 
sold their wares, some their work, and some their beauty, 
to the highest bidder. It was not often that the Mogul 
solicited in vain ; and many a bitter hatred and rebellion 
originated in the fancy fair of the Noroze. “ Tour wife 
returns to her abode, tramping to the tinkling sound of 
omamente of gold, and gems on her person,” writes one 
Eajpoot chief to his fnend, but where, my brother, is the 
moustache on your lip P ” meaning his honour. 

At one of these fairs AJrbar was once in peril of his life 
from a spirited woman, who, instead of listening to his tale 
of love, presented a dagger to his breast. Jehangire had 
multiplied these fancy fairs, and they were now held on 
all feast days. At this period nothing was fashionable 
amongst the ladies of the court but the work of Moor- 
Mahal; by this means she accumulated much money, 
with wliich she repaired and beautified her apartments 
and clothed her slaves in the richest tissues and brocades, 
while she herself afiected plain and simple attire. 

The Emperor, who was a constant buyer, found that 
on all occasions the articles most sought after were those 
of her needle-work.*^ every room in his seiaglio was 
adorned with it ; and at length curiosity vanquished his 
determination, and he resolved to be himself an eye- 
witness of all the marvels he had heard of the “ Light of 
the Harem,” 

He resolved to surprise her, and communicating his 
intention to no one, he suddenly entered her apartments, 
where he found everything so elegant and magnificent, 
that he was struck with amazement; but the greatest 
ornament of all was Noor-Mahal herself; she was half 
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reclined on an embroidered sofa, in a plain muslin dress,® 
which exhibited her matchless shape to the best advan- 
tage, and became her better than aU the richest brocades 
of Bagdad or the finest embroideries of Cashmere. Her 
slaves sat in a circle round her, at work, attired in rich 
brocade ; she slowly rose, in evident confusion, and received 
tlie Emperor ■with the ceremony of touching first the 
ground and then the forehead "with her right hand ; she 
maintained silence, an eloquence that, backed by beauty, 
is often more effective than words, and stood with eyes 
fixed on the ground. Jehangire overcome by her beauty, 
did not for some time recover from his confusion ; he 
admired her shape, her stature, her complexion, her grace, 
and that inexplicable voluptuousness of mien, to cultivate 
wliich is the first lesson of the zenana. 

j4t length he sat down on tlie sofa, and required Hoor- 
Mahal to be seated by him ; the first question he asked 
was, “why this difference between the appearance of 
Noor-Mahal and her slaves ? ” She shrewdly answered, 
“those born to servitude must dress as it shall please 
those tliey serve ; these ai’e my servants, and I alleviate 
tlieir burden of bondage by every indulgence in wvy ■power •, 
but I timt am yoifr slave, 0 Emperor of the World, must 
dress according to your pleasure and not my o-wn.” “ Cosi 
si 'pigliano gli valpi" by such means are foxes taken. 

Noor-Mahal had in her retirement cultivated that 
modesty that is more valuable than fine gold, and that 
charm of tender melancholy that supplies the keenest 
arrows in. Cupid’s quiver. One interview was sufficient 
to establish -with greater power than ever her influence 
over Jehangire. Clasping her in his arms, he begged 
forgiveness for his long harshness ; and tlirowing round 
her neck a necklace containing forty pearls, each worth 
4000^,, he ordered her to be proclaimed Empress of the 
World. 

Erom the humblest apartments of the zenana she was 
removed to those of the Sultana. As an especial mark 
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of fdvoui, she vras allowed to tale the title of Shahi, or 
Empress, and licr name changed from hlooi-Ikfahal, “ Light 
of the Harem,” to Hoor-Jehau, “Light oi the World, ’ 
wliilsfc tlie gold com of the realm was stamped with tins 
mscnptioTi by order of Jehangiie “ gold has acquired a 
bundled degiees of excellence m leceivmg the name of 
Hooi Jehan ” Tins occurred in. the sixth year of ins reiga 
and the forty fourth of his age “Age could not wither 
hei, noi custom stale hei infinite variety.” Eor nearly 
twenty years this remarkable Oman, the especial heroine 
of Eastern lomance, ruled without a nial tbioughout the 
length and breadth of Hindostan 

Hei inagniftcence ^^as beyond all bounds “In the 
avholc empire,” says Jehangiie m his memoii=, “there is 
seal cely a city in which the Piincess has not left some 
lofty structure, some spacious garden, as a splendid monu- 
ment of her taste and magnificence ” 

No appointment of the most tnfiiug nature was made 
in the state without her interest, and no tieaty concluded 
without her consent As a. natiaral cansequence of her 
unbounded influence, and the lapid elevation of her 
noithern relatives, Tartaiy came into fashion , and whilst 
undei James I of England the cann}' Scots were mono 
poliJ'ing the fat things of the sister langdoin, tlie no less 
needy young nobles from Western Tartaiy, with thread 
bare garments and sharp swoids, croavded in number'^ 
from their native solitudes, to seek theix fortunes undei 
the friendly shade of the gieat Empress of Hindostan 
Noor-Tehan’s power was cemented and established by 
the nse of her father and brothei, and by the inter- 
marnages of her family with that of Jehangiie Her 
father was Pnme Vizier, whilst her brother, Asiph Xhaii, 
was advanced to the position of first orarah at couit 
Shah Jehan, the Emperor’s favourite son, married her 
niece, the daughter of Asiph Khan , whilst Prince Shehriar 
married her own daughtei by Shere Afkun 



NOTES TO CHAPTER XXL 

‘ The -(vholo crown would ho worth 2,0?0,000/. 

® Slhei’-nl-KiS'ia aiuniKes “ sun of ■women.” 

“ See Judges xiv. 18. 

* Indian women ha'i’e the finest touch in the world. They ivind off the 
raw Biht from the pod ; each pod is dmded into twenty degrees of finenesa ; 
and so exquisite is the touch of these xvoraon, that xvliilst the thread is 
running thiough their lingers so swiftly that the eje can be of no assistance, 
they will break it off at each chaugo from the first to the tiseiitictli, ami 
from tlie nmcteentli to the second. 

® “When ladies smile in virgin lobes of wliite, 

The thin undress of superficial light ” 
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THE JinnrLMON or shah JKHAK. — ^nis MrEAT. — THE PEATtl or THE GOOD 

vjzi];n AiAss, the i'athkb or NOon-MAiuH .— the conceusioh or the 

KEION or .lElIAWGIHE. — HIS DEATH )K 1G28 A.D, 

The death of Clmsero, whether natural or caused by his 
rolalivos, appeared to secure Shall Jelian’a position as heir 
to his father’s throne ; but in reality it bad the very op- 
posite effect, Noor-Mabal, who for many years had stren- 
uously supported Shah Johan in his father’s favour, noiv 
suddenly transferred her affection and influence to tlie 
-o.- . 07 7 ... .vvho had lately married her 
( . , ■ , m ; she feared the military 

genius and determined character of Shah Jehan, and felt 
that with such a sovereign her power would entirely 
vanish. Prince Shehriar was the very reverse ; ho was 
pliant and indolent, and completely under her influence ; 
and it was evident that if she could secure the succession 
to him, her power would outlive her husband’s death, 
Asiph Kban supported the ambitious designs of his sister, 
and favoured her advocacy of Prince Shehriar to the 
exclusion of his own son-in-law Shah Jehan, 

Shah Jehan did not long bear with the intrigues and 
plots of those who wished to deprive him of his birthright. 
He suddenly withdrew from court, and being joined by 
the di ‘-contented nobles, who were always ready to take 
up arms if a prince of the blood would join them, be 
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managed to collect a considerable army, and marched 
against his father at Delhi ; he was however repulsed and 
forced to retire to Agra, -where he was again defeated, 

Jehangire attempted a rccondliation with his son ; but 
the demands of the latter were so exorbitant, that indig- 
nation overpowered whatever paternal aifection remained ; 
and he determined to take the field against him in person, 
having previously sent Prince Shehriar to arrest his pro- 
, gress. 

Shah Jelian, conscious of his strength, and trusting to 
the jealousy that he knew very generally existed amongst 
the omrahs towards Koor-Mahal and her brother, was un- 
daunted by his father’s threats or commands, and waited 
his opportunity to attack him -with advantage: the armies 
were encamped close to one another, and the danger of 
Jehangire was imminent, when Mohabit Khan, with the 
troops of the Punjaub under his command, providentially 
arrived to his relief. 

The next day Shah Jehan-was defeated with gi'eat slaugh- 
ter, and with a remnant of his army he barely escaped to 
Orissa, and finally to Bengal. In this latter province lie 
again gained head, and defeating the hereditaiy Rajah, 
pos.sessed himself of the country; thence he marched to 
Bahar and very nearly seized the city of Allahabad. The 
year following he united his forces to those of lus former 
enemy Malek Amber ; and after several successful cam- 
paigns, he again turned the point of his spears to the 
capital ; there, after displaying great gallantry, he was a 
second time defeated by Mohabit Klian and forced to fly to 
the Deccan. Here he remained until, the ca.se becoming 
hopeless, he prayed for forgiveness. Jeliangire immediately 
granted it and sent for him to Court; but Shah Jehaii, afraid 
of the influence of Koor-Malial, contented Inmself with 
sending his women and cluklreii ns hostages for his good 
behaviour, wliile lie travelled about the kingdom with an 
oscoit of 500 men 

hlohabitlvlmu, to whom Jeliangire was thus for the third 
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time indebted for tlie safety of Hs iingdom, was an apos- 
tate Eajpoot ; be was tbe son of Sugra, who bad been 
appointed by Akbar king of Cbeetore, in place of Uinra the 
son of Pertap, who Tefhsed to acknowledge the klogid 
power. He was tbe most successfo] general of tbe day, 
and bad only to raise bis standard, wbetber for tbe de- 
fence of tbe throne, or to further bis own ambitious riews, 
to collect at once an army of tried warriors around Mm. 

Tbe magnificent homage of this powerful subject was 
naturally alarming to Jebangire ; and be dreaded a repe- 
tition or tbe tyranny exercised by tbe great Bebram Shah 
over bis father Akbar. In these suspicior^ be was secretly 
encouraged by 2\oor-3Iabal, who could ill brook so for- 
midable a rival ; and a trijSing difficulty ^ritb her brother 
A.ti.pb, was scarcely required to make her bis declared 
enemy. 

Hobabit and Asipb, having disputed about a ques- 
tion of precedence, they referred it to tbe Emperor ; he 
decided in favour of tbe latter, giving as bis reason, 
that “ tbe pen always took precedence of tbe sword,” 

Shortly afterwards, Mobabit by tbe machinations of tbe 
Empress was accused of treason, and commanded to 
appear before tbe Emperor : be agreed-to attend at court 
if bis safety were guaranteed, and marched with 5000 
faitbiul Bajpoots to Eaboreu where Jehangire then r^ded. 
TVben witbm a short distance of the camp, he received 
tbe coimnands of tbe Emperor to bait, until be bad ac- 
counted for the treasure of Bengal Mobabit dispatched 
bis son-in-law to explain tbe disputed matter ; but be was 
Etript and bastinadoed, and sent back to him disgraced. 
Zviobabit displayed no outward signs of anger; hut bis 
^vas not a nature to suffer this insult to pass nnrevenged 

The Emperor ws^ at this time encamped on the 
Gbelum, on his march to Caubul ; and the carelessness of 
bis officers soon gave ZTobabit an opportunity of (^nying 
Ids plans into efiect The morning of Jehangire’s arrival 
the main body of liis army crossed the river for the next 
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camping ground, leaving tlie Imperial camp to follow 
later in the day. 

No sooner did Mohabit perceive the separation of 
the Emperor from the main body of Ms troops, than 
he advanced at once to the bridge, and setting it on 
•fire, effectually prevented the return of the Imperial 
guards. Leaving 2000 men to guard the flames, he pressed 
on to the Imperial tent, and entering the Emperor’s 
presence, explained to him that liis act was one of 
necessity, to save himself from the snares of the Empress: 
he then placed him on an elephant, and toot him to 
i]is own camp, assuring him of his safety, and adding 
significantly, and I also am determined to be safe.” 

During the confusion Noor-Mahal had escaped in dis- 
guise across the river, and joining the Imperial army, had 
informed her brother Asiph of his master’s misfortmie. 
Sh6 urged his immediate rescue, and upbraided the 
oinrahs with their want of daring, in leaving the Emperor 
in the hands of a traitor. 

Tlie next day this daring woman mounted on an 
elephant, and accompanied hy her daughter, lieaded the 
troops, who attempted to ford the Ghelum in order to 
rescue their monarch : three elephant drivers in succes- 
sion were killed before her howdah ; and three times the 
ponderous animal itself was hurt in the trunk. Her 
daughter vras wounded m the arm and sank fainting at 
her side ; but Koor-Malial never wavered ; she encouraged 
her panic-stricken troops, and with killing effect poured 
the contents of four quivers of arrows upon her foes 

Tbe Eajpoots pressed into the stream to seize her, hut 
she refused to fly ; and untd the master of her household, 
mounting her elephant, turned it away in spite of her 
threats and commands, she did not relinquish the hopeless 
contest. 

The defeat of the Imperialists wa*? complete ; but the 
chief object of Mohabit was to destroy the power of the 
Empress, who had escaped to Lahore. 
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Througli ills infliiencG, she received letters, on her arrival 

* there from the Emperor, saying that matters were now 

• amicably arranged, and urging her to join liim. 

She immediately set out for this purpose, and when 
within a short distance of tlic camp was met by a strong 
body of Eaj pools, who although sent ostensibly in her 
houour, wore in reality her guai-ds- 

She was conducted before the Emperor, and openly 
accused by Mohabit of treason, in having aimed at her 
husband’s death, in order to place on the throne her 
step-son Sheliriar ; under wliose wealt reign she would 
have exercised supreme control over the Empire. After 
enlarging upon her treason, and the danger of her per- 
nicious influence, he concluded by demanding the public 
punishment of so daring an offender. “You who are 
the Emperor of the Moguls,” said Mohabit, “ whom we 
regard as something more than human, ought to follow 
tlic example of God, who is no respecter of persons.” 

Jehangire knew that it was useless to expostulate, and 
his sus}hcious mind detected some truth in these accusa- 
tions ; the warrant was therefore signed for the instant 
execution of the Empress. Her courage, liowever, only 
rose with her danger, and she heard her doom without 
emotion. “ Imprisoned sovereigns,” said she, " lose their 


riglit to life with their freedom ; but penuit me once 
more to see the Emperor, and to bathe with my tears the 
hand that has fixed the seal to the warrant of my death." 

Accordingly she was brought before her husband m 
the presence of her enemy : the tender charm of melan- 
choly gave force to the beauty that exercised so irresis- 
tible a spell over lier lord ; she uttered not a word, and 
Jehangire being overcome, burst into tears. “WHl you 
not spare this woman Mohabit ? ” said he, with a voice 
bi’oken by emotion, “ you see how she weeps.” “ The 
Emperor of the iloguls,” said the chivalrous Eajpoot, 
“ should never ask in vain ; ” and at a sign from him the 


guards retired, and ISToor-Mahal was restored to libei ty. 
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Por more than six months Mohabit reigned supreme ; 
but at the end of that period, %vith extraordinary modera- 
tion, lie resigned his power, liberated Jehangire, and dis- 
missed his guards. 

I^oor-Maiial now sought her revenge, and laid a plot 
for his assassination ; lie barely escaped with hfe, and 
fled to the Deccan, leaving liis wealth in the Imperial 
camp. . Dy the interest of the Empress he was declared 
a traitor, and a price set upon his head ; but her bitter 
hate was tempered by tlie cooler wisdom of Jier brother 
Asiph ; who, knowing the value of Moliahit’s military skill, 
persuaded the Emperor to pardon him, and to entrust 
him Avith the command of tlie army in tlie Deccan. 

Tiie Mogul Emperors were in the habit of making 
progresses through their dominions with an equipage 
amounting to 20,000 or 30,000 men. The Imperial 
camp was a moving city, and that of Jehangire was at 
least twenty miles in circumference. It was divided into 
squares, alleys, and streets ; the royal pavilion standing in 
the centre, aloof from the other tents, which were not to 
he raised within a musket shot of it, Tlie portion allotted 
to the great officers of the court were distinguished by 
tlieir great splendour, and by the mark.s wliich made 
known the various ranks of the owners. The tradesmen 
also were arranged according to rule ; so that no man was 
for a moment at a loss to supply his wants. 

The camp from a rising ground presented a most 
ngreeablc appearance : starting up in a few hours in an 
uninhabited plain, the idea was realised of a city built 
by enchantment, filling the mind ■witli delightful wonder 
and fimprise. 

Jehangire was the first and last Emperor of tlie Moguls 
who trusted his royal person to the waves : attended by 
his magnificent retinue, lie journeyed slowly on to Ahmed- 
abiid, whence he proceeded to Cambay ; wlicre he had 
ordoicd costly bai'gos to be prepared for him, intending 
to take amusemeut on the ocean with nil liis court; he 
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■was, ho'wever, soon tired of tlie agitation of tlie vessel on 
the waves, and. retiu’ned to Agra after an absence of five 
years. 

If the welfare of the Empire was occasionally im- 
perilled by the fancies and prejudices of Hoor-Mahal ; 
there was, during the first part of Jehangire’s reign, one 
always at hand to strengthen it by his wisdom and in- 
tellect. Aiass the Good, the fatlier of Hoor-Mahal, raised 
to the office and title of Actimfid-ul-Dowla, or high 
treasurer of the Empire, by Akbar, was on the death of 
the Yizier Murtasa, appointed to the supreme management 
of the Empii'e. He liad endeared himself to the people 
by his vii’tues and his great abihties. In the school of 
adversity he had early learnt the wholesome lessons of 
forbearance, and sympathy with the afflictions of others ; 
his gradual promotion to the highest office of tlie state 
had made him acquainted vdth the duties of each station ; 
and his experience of the liardships of povei'ty made him 
economise his own pleasures, to have it in his power to 
relieve with princely geiierosity the stifieiings of the 
poor. He was revered as well as loved by the people ; 
his benevolence was tempei’cd with justice ; and his phi- 
lanthropy was not of that morbid kind which shrinks 
from the administration of justice, or the rigour of a' 
necessary law. 

Leaving war and conquest to Mohahit IQiaii and Ohan 
Chanan, son of Ejmam, and the other great generals of the 
Empire ; he devoted his long life to carrying out to the 
fullest possible extent the noble theories and beneficent 
practices of the great Akbar. He bestowed on agriculture 
the care that had been denied it by many former rulers. 
Deserted provinces were by degrees repeoplecl, and made 
to yield their increase ; villages and towns sprang up in 
solitudes ; and forests that had known only the tread of 
wild beasts were levelled to make way for the care and 
labour of the husbandman ; the property of the farmer 
was secure, and the industry of the mechanic received its 
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reward. The revenues of the empire gradually increased ; 
to prevent extortion in the collection, the viceroy of eveiy 
snbali' was obliged to transmit monthly to com't a state- 
ment of the improvements and regulations, made in con- 
sequence of public instructions from Agra. Wlieu the 
improvements were not in proportion to the amoimt of 
taxes leided, the viceroys were either severely reprimanded 
or degraded. distinction was made in the administra- 
tion of justice between Mahommedaiis and Hindoos ; both 
were worsliippez^ of (dod, each in his way ; both members 
of the same community, and subject to tlie same lord. 

Aiass was the last minister of the scliool of Akbar ; and 
lamentable results to the Empire and people of Hindostan 
followed Hs death. 

Hypociisy, we are told, is the homage vice pays to 
virtue. Out of respect to the upright vizier, the Emperor 
Jehangire, drunken, cruel, indolent as he was, and vicious 
m every respect, yet managed to preserve the mask of 
justice ; and if not just himself, checked with vigour, 
often with fei-ooity, any injustice m his viceroys or public 
officers. 

At Ills death this mask was cast aside, and the Emperor 
gave d’ee play to the natural bent of his disposition. 
Tyranny and oppression began again to flourish; the 
administration of the country rapidly declined ; middle- 
men were reinstated, and tyrannical governors, so long as 
they giatifled the drunken whims or avaivce of the 
Emperor, were supported ; punishments by mutilation, 
ahohshed by Ahbar, were again added to the sanguinary 
code of Hindostan ; and throughout the countiy the sharp 
sword of despotism was wielded with a fierce Jiand. The 
Empress was inconsolable at the death of her father, and 
proposed at once, as a proof of her aflectiun and inagni- 
ficence, to perpetuate his memory in a monument of sohd 
silver. Tiie Imperial architect soon convinced her that a 
metal so precious would not be the most lasting means of 
transmitting the vizier’s fame to posterity, “ All ages,” he 
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said, “ are full of vanity, and even the empire of the house 
of Timour, like all sublunary things, is subject to revolution, 
and change.” The Empress seeing the wisdom of these 
words, altered her purpose ; and a magnihcent fabric of 
stone retains in A^a to this day the name of ActaiuM- 
ul-Eowla. 

Whilst Aiass was cementing the civil power of the 
empire, Mohabit, and Chan Chanan, the noble son of 
Byram Khan, the guardian of Akbar, were increasing its 
extent. In this latter warrior we find united all the virtues 
and accomplishments that distinguish this golden age — 
bravest amongst the brave, and of scholars the most 
learned ; generous as Baber ot Cuttub-ul-Dien, and ac- 
complished as Peize or Abu-1-Eazl ; he was created Khan 
of Khans, the highest title in the Empire, for his military 
achievements; and Vakil-e-Sultaneh or Lord-Lieutenant 
of the Empire, for his successful administration dui'ing 
peace. 

Prom Deccan to Candaliar, and from the furthermost 
parts of Bengal to Cambay, he spread the renown and 
estabhshed the majesty of the Great Mogul. 

He was of the blue blood of the chivalry of the schools 
of Baber and Akbar ; amongst endless stories of his 
brilliant valour, still preserved in Hindostan, the following 
anecdote will give a truer notion of his noble nature than 
pages of ordinary panegyric. On one occasion, during 
the wars in th*^ Deccan, when his troops were broken, and 
he iiimself with 300 men was striving fiercely against 
6000 of his foes, some of his friends seized his horse by 
the rein to cariy him from the field. He positively com- 
manded them to forbear ; and his officers, finding their 
entreaties and attempts to lead him away ineffectual, 
demanded of him in despair, in case of defeat, what was 
to be their rallying point, and where they were to look 
for him ? “ Under the slam,*’ was his fierce rejoinder, and 
returning to the fight, he gained a victory which added 
glorious laurels to his'^ormer crown of valour. 
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By the intervention of Aiass the Portuguese obtained 
considerable territoiy in Bengal, and the seaports of the 
Deccan and Kalabar ; in 1612 the drmami was issued 
permitting the English to form trading settlements at 
Siiratj Ahmedabad, and Cambay; and two years later 
James I sent Sir Thomas Eoe as his first ambassador to 
the court of the Great Mogul. 

He gives a most interesting account of his visit to this 
sovereign. When admitted to the Durbar, he found at the 
end of the room the pictures of James I., his queen, the 
Lady Elizabeth, the Countesses of Salisbury and Somerset, 
and that of a citizen’s wife in London ; above them was 
another of Six Thomas Smith, governor of the East India 
Company. The Emperor received him favourably ; but 
the Portuguese interest was already too strong for the 
nascent power of England ; and the jealousy of the 
powerful colony of Goa, assisted by the missionaries at 
Agra, rendered of no ejfecfc the liberality of the Emperor 
and his ministers. 

Among the presents sent by James to his new ahy 
was a gilded coach of the period, in which the portly 
Jehanghe used to delight the eyes of his subjects at 
Agra, much in the same style, probably, as the natives of 
the present day love to display their ample proportions 
in the ponderous coaches of the last century. 

Sir Thomas Eoe also gives us some very amusing 
accounts of the private life of an eastern king at that 
period; he thus describes the day’s occupations of the 
Great Mogul. Every morning he showed himself to his 
people from a window looking on a plain ; at nOon he 
was there again to see the elephants, the officers of rank 
being under him within a rail ; thence he retired to sleep 
amongst his women. At three o’clock he went to tlie 
Durbar, and afterwards proceeded to the GuzaJeun, a 
fair court, in the midst of which was a throne of fire- 
stone ; where he admitted all his most select friends, and 
discoursed on state matters, and got drunk. All public 
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business was transacted at these two places; and tin’s 
routine never changed, except in consequence of illness 
or drink. 

Tlie Emperor must be seen eveiy day, and if ill, some 
one must be admitted to see him ; if this were not done, 
a revolution would be the immediate resuih 

FoIIo-^mng the example of Eaber aud Humaioon, Jelian- 
gire drank very hard, and the following confessions con- 
tained in his autobiography arc worthy of Jean Jacques 
Eousseau : “From the age of sixteen,” lie tells ns, ” I in- 
dulged liberally in wine ; and in ti-uth, encotiipass?ed as I 
was with youthful as ‘ 
the air of a delicious 

and lolly saloons, every part of which was decorated with 
the graces of painting and sculpture, and the Jloors 
bespread with the thickest carpets of silk and gold, would 
it not have been a species of felly to have rejected the 
aid of an exhilarating cordial? and wliat cordial can 
syAVpicfif uiW jWiW 'Si^ tfilvrgrupW'® nv/y Awpp’inv yhai 

opiates and stmiulanis have been leader ed habiUnil to 
the constitution? For myself I care not to aeknoudedge 
that such was the extent to wliicli I had oari'icd niy 
indulgence, that my usual allowance was twenty,^ and 
sometimes more than tiventj’’ cups, each oup containing 
about six ounces, and eight cups being equal to three 
pounds. So far indeed was this baneful propensity 
cairied, that if I wore but an hour ivithout my bovorage 
my hands beg.an to shake, and I was unable to sit at 
rest.” Gradually he reduced himself, in six months, from 
twoniy to five cups a day, and never began to drink till 
after the hour of evening prayer, or two hours before the 
close of the day. Ho was Jhmiliar in his cups ; and ho 
often desired his companions of the bowl to ask no iavoiu:: 
of him, lest Selim in his cups might promise what Jciiangire 
on tlie throne could not perform. Fiikc Ilaroun’-al-Pasohid, 
he was fond of pei ambulating his capital af night; lie 
would disappear from his palace, and spend the greater 
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part of the night in obpcnre and low pmcli-houscs in 
drinking and talking -with the loiver orders. 

Sir Tlioinas Boe relates the folloiring anecdote of the 
di'inldug propensiries of this prince : “ On one occasion,” 
he says, “ having taken some pictures to the palace, the 
Mogul vas delighted, and fell to drinking the A-licantvrine 
that I had presented to him, giving tastes of it to several 
about him, and then sent for a full bottle for me ; sayings 
‘ it began to sour so fast, that it would spoil before he 
could drink it, and that I liad none : ’ this done, he turned 
himself to sleep, the candles were popped out, and X 
gi oped my way out in the dark/’ The Peralan ambas'-ador 
was treated with even le^s ro'^icct ; for on his departure 
after a sojouni of some months at court, Jehangire had 
the mearine.^s to send liim in a bill for all Ins entertain- 
ments, and compelled him to pay to the uttermost fai thing. 
The value of the jiresents wcie, hois ever, with impartial 
genoiositj’, deducted from the account. 

Though go drunken himself, the vice was strictly for- 
bidden in otliera, and no one could enter the Guzaleun, 
where the king sat, till the porter smelt his breath ; if he 
had tasted wine he was not admitted to the Icing’s 
jiresencc ; anaMnilie reason tleihg dnown, Jie was wjiipjmrC 
Jchatigirc was not amiable when drunk; and when 
sober he used frequently to whip and punish most cruelly 
his coTopamons in excess 

He avas favourable to Ohiisfcianity; and even allowed 
two of his nephews, and Miraa-j'iil-Kannin, vho had 
been born and bred in lus own seraglio^ and circumcised, 
to become Christians. XVc are even told that he had 
figures of Christ and of the Yirgin at the head of his 
bed. 

Xike his contemporary James of England, he was very 
paitial to religious discussions, and arguments on abstruse 
subjects. Eeligion was his liobby, and he used frequently 
to declare that, the prophets of all n.ationa were iin- 
22 posters, and that lie himself, should his indolence iicrmit 
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him, could form a better system of xeligioa than any yet 
imposed on the world.” 

Sir Thomas Eoe relates that “ once the good TTing fell 
to disputiog on the laws of Moses, Christ, and Mahomet, 
and in his drink was so kind, that he turned to me and 
said, “I am a king; you shall be welcome, Ohristiars, 
Moors, and Jews and continued, “that he meddled not 
with their faith ; they came all in love, and he would 
protect them from wrong; they lived under his pro- 
tection, and none should oppress them. This he often 
repeated, but being very drunk, he fell to weeping, and 
in divers passions, and so he kept us till midnight.” 

Notwithstanding his professed independence of all 
prejudice, Jehangire was most superstitious, and paid 
the most abject respect to the self-constituted saints of 
either religions. We have already seen that in honour of 
the saint Sheikh Selim, to whose gracious patronage 
he was indebted for his birth, he had his ears bored 
and always styled himself Sheikh Selim’s slave. Sir 
Thomas Roe describes his condescension to one miser- 
able fanatic clothed in rags, crowned with feathers, and 
covered with ashes, which excites contempt and disgust ; 
this wretch, a true type of the wandering saints who to this 
day rob and terrify the inhabitants of India, was allowed 
to sit in his presence, a privilege denied to the son of the 
Emperor : Jehangire would talk with him familiarly and 
with much kindness, eat of his cake, and in return, share 
with him his banquet : on his departure he used to em- 
brace him and give him 100 rupees, picking up himself 
ah that fell from his dirty old hands. 

But this liberality ’was merely the r^ult-of drink or 
policy; we have seen, by his endeavour to persuade Akbar 
to smite Mp and thigh the Hindoo creed, that Ms tolera- 
tion was more of the head than the heart. 

Sir Thomas Eoe does not think that the Mogul was so 
profuse as he desired to be thought ; and that even on 
his birthday, when his greatest munificence was displayed, 
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“ all was not gold that glittered/' On these occasions 
he was weighed first against silver, then against gold, and 
thirdly against silks, (^coes, spices, and other precious 
commodities, the whole of which were supposed to be 
distributed to the multitude.® The gold and precious 
stones being packed, Sir Thomas Eoe could not see their 
quahty or certify to their existence : he believed that all the 
valuable commodities were taken home, and that only 
the money, the com, and the butter were actually dis- 
tributed among the people. 

The Emperor was sole arbiter and absolute judge in 
everything ; he was controlled by no laws, and the lives of 
the meanest as well as the most powerfiil of his subjects 
were subject to every passing whim ; he was proprietor 
of ah, the land in his kmgdom, excepting some here- 
ditary districts held by a Hindoo prince, for which he 
paid, but retained absolute jurisdiction ; he was the ge- 
neral heir of his subjects ; but when there were children 
to inherit he seldom deprived them of their father’s 
estate. 

Persian was the language of the Court ; but the public 
of course spoke, as now, Hindostani. Jehangire was a good 
linguist, and spoke Persian, TurM, Turkish, and Hindostani 
equally well. 

The Emperor gave audience twice a day ^om the 
throne, when all petitioners without exception, having 
gone through the proper ceremonies, were admitted; 
amongst his earliest measures was the following device 
for ensuring easy access to complainants to his presence, 
A chain was hung from a part of the wall of the citadel, 
accessible without difficulty to all comers. It communi- 
cated with a cluster of golden bells within the Emperor’s 
own apartment, and he was immediately apprised by the 
sound of the appearance of a suitor, and thus rendered 
independent of any officers inclined to keep back infor- 
mation. Notwithstanding the magnificence of the Great 
Mogul, and the majesty and terror of Ms presence, some 
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of the petitioners exhibited a freedom of speech that 
appears strange in less autocratic lands. The son of a 
Banian ividow having complained to Jehangire that 
his father had left 200,000 rupees, and that his mother 
gave him very little, the Emperor sent for her and 
desired her to give her son 50,000 rupees and him- 
self 10Q,000 ; whereupon she demanded permission to 
speak, and called out with a loud voice, “ God save your 
ina|esty ! I find my son hath some reason to demand the 
goods of his father, as being of his and ray flesh and 
blood and therefore our heir ; but I would gladly know 
what kindred your majesty is to my deceased husband, 
to be his heir ? Jehangire laughed and let her have her 
will. 

The death -of this monarch, from asthma, took place' at 
the town of Mutti, between Cashmere and Lahore, at tlic 
age of fifty-nine, after a comparatively peaceful reign 
of twenty-two yCcara. By turns familiar and capricious, 
garrulous and haughty, pedantic in his learning, and 
much given to theological discussion (especially when 
drunk) ; indolent, and a slave to wine, women, and opium, 
the character of this son of Akbar bears considei’able 
resemblance to that of his maudlin contemporary, J amcs I, 
of England. But the Eastern monarch possessed a valuable 
quality, that was entirely wanting in the character of James 

one of the greatest elements of success in the great ones 

of the world — the power of distinguishing between those 
who were deserving, and those who were unworthy, 
of confidence and promotion. These qualities enabled 
him to escape the impotent injustice of the miserable 
James ; and saved Ms country from a reign of sensual 
parasites, who covered the glory^ of England as it were 
with a mummer’s mask, and made her king a laughing- 
stock and a bye-word among nations. 

Erom his boyhood Jehangire had been cruel as the 
grave, and when drunk his ferocity knew no bounds On 
one occasion, having commanded one of his servants 
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to be skiimed alive; the benevolent Akbar exclaimed 
bitterly, tliat he wondered how tlic son of a man, who 
could not see a dead beast flaj’-ed without pain, could 
be guilty of such cruelty to a human being”® Wlieii 
sober lie afTecled a love of justice, and when tlioroughly 
roused, would not spare tliose deaiest to him. The story 
of Seif Alia, the adopted son of JSToor-Malial, affords an 
illustration of his savage justice. With tlie pride of high 
station, Seif Alla refused satisfaction to the parents of a 
clnld wlio had been trodden under foot by his elephant, 
and on their becoming clamorous, ex|iellecl them from 
the city districts of Burdwan : they pioccedcd to Lahore 
to complain before the Emperor, and lie immediately 
commanded Seif Aha to render justice to them. Instead 
of obeying the Emperor, he threw them into prison ; upon 
their liberation, tliey returned at once to Lahore, and iiot- 
withstanding the efforts of Asiph and Koor-Mahal, they 
obtained a second interview wiUv Jehangire. The Em- 
peror, without saying a word, ordered Seif Alla into his 
presence When he arrived, lie desired him to be bound, 
and having mounted the family of the injured man on an 
elephant, tlie driver, leceived orders to raal^e the animal 
tread Seif Alla to death. The driver dreading the revenge 
of the Empress, tried to escape the task ; but the threats 
of the Emperor compelled him at last to obey. 

Jehangire buried him with great magnificence, and 
mourned for him for the space of two months. “ I loved 
him,” said he, “but justice, Eke necessity, should bind 
kings." 

We have seen that under the enhghtened rule of Aiass 
the empire of the Great klogul flourished exceedingly, and 
the 'Wealth and prosperity of the people was veiy gi'eat ; 
that a considerable amount of laudessness still existed 
may he gathered from a statement of Sir Thomas Boe, 
that he saw 100 robbers executed at one time at Agra, 
and eight more left with their lieads half severed in the 
streets And tlie following verses, written by a Persian 
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traveller on his arrival at Agra^ show that to the peaceful 
trader the land of Hindostan still retained its terrors 

^'1 have traversed, tTirougli tlie ‘blessing of Hni to wbom none is accoimt- 
aWe, roads of -wbich the ground is saturated vritb human blood. 

liVBll may lio bo said to have obtained a renewal of life who bad escaped 
a living man from the perils of Quzorat.” 

The great queen Noor-Mahal survived, her husband 
eighteen years ; 250,000/. a year was annually paid to her 
out of the public treasury; her power, however, ceased 
entirely at his death : from that day she never wore any 
colour but white ; she was too proud to speak even of 
public affairs, and gave up her mind to study, retirement, 
and ease. Scorning to counsel where she had once 
dictated, she retired altogether from the affairs of state, 
and amongst the gardens and palaces of the royal resi- 
dence at Lahore she passed the luxurious evening of a hfe 
of glory and vicissitude, that reminds us of the last days 
of the magnificent Queen of Palmyra in her royal retreat 
near Tibur, 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XSH. 

* The Empire woe divided into fifteen subabe, each govomed by a viceroy. 
® There was no difference between the children bom in concubinage and 

•wedlock, the fact of their heing born in. the harem was sufficient / 

* On one occaeion, when Jehangire vvent to a feast at Asiph Khan’s, 
the road for the distance of upwards of a mile was carpeted with sillcs and 
velvets, sewn together, and rolled up os the Mng passed. 

•* See JEllphinst07ic. 

^ Dost Mahommed being once asked by an English officer if it was true 
that he had caused 12,000 of his subjects to be flayed alive, replied, "Oh dear 
no, 800 is the outside I ” 
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ACCESSEON or SHAH JEHAN. — CHAN JEHAN LODI. — ^^^HMTAzA ZEuJInI. — 

THE TAJE HAHAL. — GREAT FAMINE. 

SicAH Jehaw mounted the throne of the Moguls at Agra CH 
under the high-sounding titles of “ the True Star of the 
Paith,'’ the “ Second Lord of Happy Conjunctions ” and 
‘^Mahommed the Emg of the World.’" He was in the 
thirty-sixth year of his age ; his mother was the famous 
Jod Bae, daughter of Oody the Pat, almost as influential 
a lady in Jehangire’s household as JSToor-Mahal herself. 

Her tomb at Secundra stands close to the mausoleum of 
the great Alibar. 

His accession was opposed by Prince Shehriar, who, 
by the influence of Noor-Mahal, liad been named by 
Jehangire during his last illness his successor; but by the 
assistance of Asiph, and Mohabit, Shehriar was soon 
overcome, blinded, thrown into prison, and soon after- 
wards murdered, 

dehan inaugurated his reign with the indiscriminate 
slaughter of all his male relatives ; he smote all the house 
of Baber ; and left not of the royal hne of the Mogul any 
male that breathed except himself. Shehriar, we have 
seen, was blinded and slain ; two sons of liis brother Clin- 
sero were murdered at Lahore ; also two sons of Akbar’s 
drunken son Danial, who had been imprisoned dunng the 
whole of dehaugire’s reign. By dagger and bowstring he 
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destroyed all the males of the house of Timour, he himself 
being the only remaining descendant. 

The accounts of the character of Shah Jehan are bo 
contradictory, that the student of the history of the period 
is fairly puzzled. Whilst some historians describe him 
as an ungratefid son ; a rebellious subject ; and a cruel 
brother ; accusing him, without any doubt, of the mui'der 
of Chusero, Shehriar, and indeed all his male relatives ; 
others paint him as one of the most- beneficent sovereigns 
that ever sat on the throne of Hindostan. It being im- 
possible to pi’ove which of these accomite is correct, I 
have preferred a middle course; which, without imputing 
to Shall Jehan all the crimes charged to his account hy 
his enemies, does not free him from those family murders 
that in all Eastern monarchies appear to have received 
the sanction of immemorial custom. 

As a rule, the decease of a monarch was the signal 
for all liis children to claim the throne ; the succession 
was never determined by seniority ; eveiy prince claiming 
to have been specially nominated by his father ; the door 
was thus always open to intrigue, to murder, and to civil 
war. Every prince mounted the throne, as it were, by con- 
quest ; and few of them could feel themselves secure whilst 
any of their male relatives remained alive. Although it is 
not proved that Shah Jehan murdered his brother Chusero 
to clear his way to the throne, there is very little doubt he 
slew Prince Shehriar and aUhis male relatives to secure it. 

Shah Jehan celebrated his release from the dangerous 
ties of consanguinity by a succession of magnificent fetes 
at Agra, that eclipsed in costly extravagance the more 
than imperial displays of the splendid Noor-Malial heraelfi 

Asiph Jah was confirmed in the office of vizier, ydth 
revenues amounting to upwards of a million sterling; 
whilst Mohabit was raised to the high office of Captain- 
general of all the forces, with the title and dignity of 
Chan Clianan, or first of nobles. Under the equable 
administration of the former the internal ai rangements of 
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tlie Idngdom were fostered and regulated, and tlie pros- 
perity of Hindostan and the provinces greatly increased; 
whilst under the latter, the Empire was extended far into 
the countries of Assam and Thibet, and the titles of the 
(jreat Jifogul were pj'oclaimed south of the yet debateable 
land of the Deccan. 


Shah Jehan was a mighty sovereign, and during his 
reign, the Mogul Empire probably attained its highest 
pitch of magnificence. Agra and Delhi were at that 
period the most renowned cities m the East ; no others 


could boast of equal wealth and magnificence, or could 
exhibit such a throng of gallant cavaliers and noble princes 
as those who twice a day thronged the presence-chamber 
of the Mogul. Mounted on magnificently caparisoned 
elephants, shining with gold ; or borne swiftly along in 
luxurious palanheens, well cushioned with all the costly 
fabrics of the East ; with servants preceding to shout out 
their rank and titles, and others on either side to bear a 


toothpick and silver spitting vessel, or to brush away the 
files and dust ; the proud rajahs and omrahs of the 
Imperial capital were a brilliant race, unequalled for 
■wealth and display in the known world. The Imperial 
fetes exceeded in lavish magnificence the most fabulous 
narration of Eastern extravagance. On the occasion of the 
marriage of Dara and Susa, the two elder sons of delian, the 
first with the daughter of his uncle Parvez, and the latter 
to the daughter of Eustum Suffasi, of the royal line of 
Persia, 8/ 5,000?, was expended from the public treasury 
alone, besides the countless expenditure of competing 
nobles. 


_ But it was not in f^tes and festivities alone that the 
feme of the great rajahs and omrahs of the court at 
Agra was passed. Every now and then some deep plot, 
tuat had for its object the revival of a former, or the 
subversion of the present dynasty, wmuld agitate the 
coimt and involve the whole capital m blood 
Turks, Usbecs, Tartars, and Arabians, whose ancestors 
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had resided for three or four generations in Hindostan, 
were considered a deteriorated race, and seldom employed 
in high offices. Men like Chan Jehan Lodi, whose ances- 
tors reigned before the house of Timour; and Mirza 
Abdul Bahin, who boasted his pedigree direct from 
Timour himself, were amenable to no laws or influences 
but their own unbridled will ; and the following narration, 
by no means singular in the history of a court by turns 
childish in its amusements and inhuman in its crimes, 
illustrates clearly enough the power and temper of the 
fierce nobles surrounding the throne of the Great Mogul, 
Chan Jehan was from his youth an opponent of '-the 
Moguls ; he derived his birth from the imperial family 
of Lodi, and he had not altogether abandoned the hope 
of regaining the splendid patrimony of his race. Many 
Affghans of his tribe served under him ; and confiding in 
their attachment, he viewed with secret pleasure any 
difficulties that threatened the dynasty of the family of 
Timour. 

‘This feefiiig of hostility to the reigning J^mify broke 
into actual flame at the death of Jehangire. Chan Jehan 
was then in command of the Deccan, and treated with 
insult and contempt the messenger of the young Emperor 
sent to announce liis accession to the throne. 

The renowned Mohabit was sent against Mm, but Chan 
Jehan considering discretion the better part of valour, 
sent messengers to him to request his mediation with 
the Emperor, explaining away his conduct by the difficulty 
til ere had always existed in deciding in favour of tlie 
reigning Emperor against the "^vill of Jehangire. “ But 
now,” continued he, “ that Shah Jehan remains alone of the 
posterity of Timour, Lodi cannot hesitate to obey his 
commands.” On making this submission Lodi was appa- 
rently received to Imperial favour, but the forgiveness 
was Only nominal. The Emjieror had in his youth 
received an insult at the hands of Lodi, and lie was one 
who never forgave : whilst m arms against his father he 
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demanded permission to pass througli Lodi’s government 
of Peccan ; but was absolutely refused, and insult added 
to injury by the formal presentation of a thousand 
rupees, of a horse, and a dress, as to a person of inferior 
dignify. Xhe messenger of Lodi had not courage to 
deliver the humiliating present; when he got beyond the 
walls of Berbampore, where Lodi resided, he gave the 
rupees, the horse, and the dress to a shepherd, desuing 
him to return the whole to Lodi, and to tell liim tliat if 
the presents were not unworthy for him to give, tliey 
were too insignificant for his servant to carry to a great 
prince,” Although Shah Jehan escaped the indignity, 
he never forgave the intention, and carefully watclied his 
opportunity for revenge. A short time after the accession 
of dehan, an edict of immunity was issued in favour of all 
the orarahs who bad opposed his accession to the tlirone ; 
and Lodi av«'nled himself of the indulgence to go to Court; 
supposmg that his position of one of the fii’st nobles of 
the land was unaffected ; but he was soon undeceived : on 
his first appearance, the usher obliged him to perform 
some prostrations inconsistent with his high ranh. Unable 
to resent the treatment, he thought it advisable to obey; 
but not so his son Azmut Kiian, a fierce young warrior 
of sixteen years of age, who thinking lie had been kept 
too long prostiate on the ground, started up before the 
rignal for rising was given ; the usher in a rage struck 
mm oyer the head with his rod, and insisted upon hia 
throwmg himself on the ground again. Irritated beyond 
endurance, Azniut drew his sword and aimed a blow at 
t e usher a head ; ah was now confusion, and nothing less 
t an the assassination of the sovereign was expected ; the 
miperor l^ped from his throne, and all present drew 
eir swords. Lodi, and his son, rushed from the presence 
anb shut themselves up in his house with 300 faithful 
oilowers, where he was immediately besieged by tlie 
5^uard. The house was close by the palace, and 
umviUing to use artillery so near his harem, Shall Jehan 
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endeavoured, but in vain, to entice him to a surrender ; hut 
Lodi knew liow certain was ins doom, once in the hands 
of his eiiemies, and he determined to escape or die in the 
attempt. iSTight in the mean time came on, the enemy 
were thundering at the gates, and his wives were entreating 
him to secure his safety by fliglit ; iie knew not how to 
act ; to remain was death ; to desert his women an act 
unworthy of life : they saw his grief, and their resolution 
was at once taken ; retiring to an inner apartment, they 
destroyed themselves with daggers. When Lodi was 
informed of this act of devotion, fury and desperation 
took the place of doubt ; assisted by his sons he buried his 
two faithM wives in the inner court ; when starting up, 
with rage in his eyes and terror on his brow, he summoned 
his retamers in the courtyard, and mounting his horse, 
ordered his drums to be beaten and his trumpets to be 
sounded ; and himself throwing open the gate, cut his way 
through the astounded guards, exclaiming, I will awaken 
the tyrant with the sound of my departure, but he shall 
tremble at my return.” 

Disturbed by the noise, the Emperor started from his 
bed, and furious at the escape of his enemy, ordered ten 
of his chief nobles to pursue him. Lodi rode forty miies 
without drawing rein ; when he was stopped by the 
river Chambul, which was so liigh that he could not cross 
it wnthout danger ; here he was overtaken by the imperial 
troops and a desperate combat ensued. He defended 
himself till scarce one hundred of his men remained 
unhurt ; he was wounded, and could scarce sit his horse, 
when his sons Hussein and Azmut conjured him to attempt 
the river, and leave them to ^ard his retreat. Umvillitig 
to lose both his sons, he insisted that one should accom- 
pany him, and a contest of generosity now arose between 
them as to which should have the honour of devoting bis 
life to save that of his father. Tlie enemy were pressing 
them hard, and every moment was of consequence, when 
at that instant Perist, the usher who had struck Azmut 
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iu the presence appeared in ifroiifc of the Imperialists. 
‘‘Hiissem,” exclaimed Azmut, “the thing is determined; 
dost thou behold that villain and ask me to go? ” He re- 
turned ivith liis shattered band to the strife, ‘wlulst his 
father and brother plunged in the nver. 

The obnoxious usher was a Calmuc Tartar of great 
personal strength, and the moment he saav the young 
warrior advance into the plain, he started from the ranks 
to meet him; superior sldll alone saved this youthful 
David from his gigantic foe : he advanced rvitli his bow 
ready bent, and aiming an arrow, smote lum in the fore- 
head, and 'laid liim dead at his horse’s feet But Azmut 
did not long survive his exploit ; the Imperialists closed 
around Mm and his gallant band ; and before his father 
and Hussein had gamed the fuitlier shore, his soul, and 
those of his daring comrades, had winged their way to the 
heroes’ paradise. 

After a senes of exploits and hairbreadth escapes 
worthy of the Bruce himself, Lodi found safety with the 
Kizam at Dowletahad ; but the Emperor was distuibed at 
the escape of his noble foe, and he used every argument 
to induce his protector to dehvei' him up ; he even ad- 
vanced into the Deccan at the head of 100,000 liorse, to 
compel lus surrender. In the meantime Lodi mar- 
shalled the united forces of Golconda and Begapore to 
resist the Mogul, and everywhere war desolated the 
table-land of the Deccan 

Shah Jehau felt it beneath his dignity himself to head 
an army against a rebellious subject ; but his place was 
ably supphed by his vizier Asiph Jali ; and Lodi rvas at 
length utterly defeated and his army scattered to tlic 
muds. Again he was forced to fly ; and after innumerable 
sufrerings, only vaned by imceasmg strife, he wns over- 
teken by a detachment of 5000 Imperial troops; his 
followers were reduced to only thirty men; he begged 
them to leave him, and as a last act of fricndsliip to save 
themselves by flight. They refused, with the noble answer, 
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tliat llmt "vvas tlie only command they could not obey ; 
lie made no reply, but advanced sword in. hand against 
the enemy. Tlie Im]>eria] general waa ihnnder-strack 
when he saw thirty men. advancing against five-thou- 
sand, and supposed they intended to surrender ; but was 
sooir undeceived; and when at a short distance from 
his line he gave orders to his men to fire, Lodi fell dead 
at the first shot, and his thirty paladins died to a man. 
Thus died the last representative of the line of Afghan 
princes wiio ruled Hindostan, before the advent of Tunour. 
A warrior of the true stamp of Bayard or Baber, his mind 
was noble as his descent, and liis courage equal to Ms 
ambition. The rolls of Indian chivalry can boast names as 
illustrious as any that gild the page of European liistory ; 
but not one more noble appears in either than that of 
Chan Jehan Lodi of Malva. 

Blessed however aa Shah Jehan was during many 
years in the wisdom of his ministers and the successes 
of his arms ; it was in his wdfe he possessed a jewel that 
threw all other sources of happiness into the shade. 
Heaven had vouchsafed to him its greatest eai’thly blessing, 
ill giving him one whose beauty was only equalled by her 
virtue ; and who obtained, by the noblest and purest 
attributes of her se:^, the influence that is often conceded 
to less excellent qualities. 

The incident, by which this inestimable jewel came into 
the possession ot the Mogul, affords an illustration, of the 
romantic, thoughVot always creditable, circumstances, that 
frequently attended the rise of the favourite of an Eastern 
Icing. 

Whilst residing at his father’s court at Agra, Jehan, 
with aU the other princes and nobles, took great delight 
in attending the fete \d ays of the Hoioze, when the ladies 
of the Court displtwed their beauty, and their mer- 
chandise, to all comers ; and sold to the highest bidder ; 
on this occasion the Emperor Jehangire, for a freak, had 
desired all the ladies to\provide precious stones ; and the 
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noblemen were desired to purchase at whatever price the 
indies chose to put upon them. The ladies obeyed the 
Imperial injunctioUj and took and arranged their booths 
nccoi'dmg to their fancy. In order to inaugurate with 
especial honour the newly erected market of the royal 
palaccj the King himself announced his intention of 
becoming a buyer ; and on the appointed day attended 
with all the gallants and nobles of his court, to purchase 
the jewels and other trifles the ladies had to dispose of. 
Dunng the fair, Prince Jehan coming to the booth of 
Arjemund Banu, daughter of the vmier Asiph Jab, and 
wife of Jemal Khan, asked her what she had to sell ; and 
was promptly answered, she only possessed one large 
diamond, and tliat its price was very high ; he desired to 
see it; when she showed him a piece of fine transparent 
sugar candy, of a tolerable good diamond figure. On 
enqmnng what price she set upon it, she told him 
■with a pleasant air it was worth a lac of rupees, 
12,500/.; lie immediately paid the money ; and getting into 
convemation with her, found her wit was as exquisite as 
her beauty, and invited her to the palace ; she accordingly 
went thither and remained two or tliree days. Strange to 
sfiy, ^ on returning to her liusband, she was not so well 
received as she desired ; whereupon she made complaint 
to Jehan,who rvith princely vehemence, ordered him to the 
elephant garden, there to be destroyed by an elephant. 

Jemd Khan, however, the luckless husband of this 
frail fair one, desired to apeak to the lung before his 
execution ; and being graciously allowed the favour, he 
explained that liis coldness to his wife, far from being 
t osigned as an insult to the heir apparent, was intended 
as the highest possible compliment. It was not that he 
■svas angr)’- i,vith her for her favourable reception of the 
royal advances ; but that he himself felt unworthy to 
lecmve back to his bosom one who had gained the afiec- 
lions of the son of the Mogul I 

Jehan was highly pleased with his judicious homage ; 

2 2 
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gave liini a royal suit, with the command of 6000 horse ; 
and relieved liiin from his domestic dilficulty by talcing 
the lady into his seraglio, where she soon became his 
favourite wife and the mother of liis children. 

When Shah Jehau mounted the throne, Arjemmid 
Bnnii was dignified with the title of Mumtfina Zemfmi, 
the Most Exalted of the Age. Slie united in her mind 
and person, much of the exquisite beauty and fascination 
of her aunt, N’oor-Mahal, with the wisdom and integrity 
of her grandfather and father. 

Notwithstanding the very questionable incident that 
caused her elevation to the throne, the subsequent conduct 
of Muintdi^a Zcmdni fully warranted the deep and lasting 
alfection of Jehan. A virtuous woman, we know, is a 
crown to her liusband, and during the greater pari, of his 
I’cign did this priceless chaplet adorn the brow of Shah 
J chan ; during the whole of her life he had no other 
wife ; and for twenty years ho was that Pliccnix of Etislcrn 
married life, that, almost imaginaiy being of Mohararaodan 
history, the husband of one wife, 

Mumtdza bore liiin a child almostcvoryycor, and when 
at length she died in child-birth, and to charm death’fi 
fatal power no herb "was found ; when “ the silver cord 
Avas loosed, and the bowl broken at tlic fountain,” Shah 
Johan Avas among, st the mnnher of tliosc Avho, at the 
end of hie, are brought to acknoAvlcdge, that of all die 
good gifts that providence has sjAJ'ead in their path, the 
love of Avoman has been the most delicious, the most 
intoxicating, the most durable, and even the least do* 
ccitful. 

The tale of MumlAxa’s death is thus told by the native 
historian : “ In the fearful agonies of a prolonged In lionr, 
the queen imagined she hom'd i,hc child crying in her 
Avomb; she soul iinmodiately to her husband Shall Jehan. 
‘ No mother,’ said she, ‘ over survived who .had heard lier 
child cry before iUs birth. 1 am about to die. 1 cannot 
doubt it ; but before I quit tlihs life, I liavo two requests 
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to make to you. Promise me tlaat you will never marry 
again, that no more of your cliildren may dispute witli 
mine yoiu’ love and your riches ; swear to me, moreover, 
that you will raise over my remains a tomb that will 
render my name immortal.’ Her presentiments were 
true, and she died immediately after in giving birth, to a 
daughter.” 

Prom the days of Herodotus down to the present 
time, gieat princes; distinguished statesmen; conquerors, 
and poets ; and even the “homunctih,” the small fiy of the 
human race, have sought to perpetuate in them tombs 
the notice they enjoyed, or coveted, during their lives. 
The return of dust to dust ; of flesh to its parent earth ; 
has from time immemorial been commemorated by the 
conversion of gold mto stone; the victory of death 
recorded by the labours of the living. 

Amongst Eastern monarchs especially, the erection of 
splendid tombs for themselves or their relatives, or even 
for the dissevered members of their living bodies, has 
always been considei-ed a sacred dutyd 

Sliah Jehan observed to the letter the last request of 
her he had loved so well. He took no other wife ; and at 
Ms bidding there arose on the banks of the Jumna at Agra 
the most costly tomb that ever covered mortal clay. To 
this day may be seen, sharp and beantifid, as if chiselled 
but yesterday, the marble walls and priceless mosaics, 
tfie lofty minarets and pohsbed dome of the “ Queen of 
edifices,” reposing amid luxuriant gardens, marble foun- 
tains, and waving cypresses ; and affording a precious 
proof of the affection and magnificence of the Emperor 
of Hindostan and of the worth and influence of his 
beautiful wife. 

The labour of twenty thousand men, during twenty-two 
years ; an expenditui'e of nearly a million sterling ; the 
mines of Golconda ; the precious stones of Ceylon ; tlie 
jasper and lapis-lazuh of Caubul; the genius and skill 
23 of Italy ; combined to raise this testimony of affection, and 
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emblem of mortality ; and to add another costly monument 
. to commemorate the sting of death ; the victory of the 
grave ; the harvest of the angel Asrael ; the unerring 
stroke of the rider on the ivhite horse. 

The Taj Mahal is the most perfect specimen of Sara- 
cenic architecture in the world; it was more costly 
than the whole of those immortal temples raised by the 
princely Pericles on the Acropohs of his native dty, to 
astonish succeeding ages by their marvellous beauty, and 
to mark as it were the limits of the' beautiful in, art, 
beyond which imperfect man is not destined to arrive,^ 
The exquisite finish of the whole building removes it 
far beyond the realms of criticism or comparison. It 
bears to the cathedral of Milan about the same resem- 
blance that a highly fimshed miniature of Thorbum does 
to a life-size portrait of Yandyke. 

Tire remark of the famous Italian architect Zafiani, that 
aU that was requmed to render it perfect was a glass 
case sufficientlj large to contain it ; conveys soma idea of 
its apparently fragile and exquisite beauty ; whilst the 
exclamation of the impulsive Frenchman, ‘'Je consen- 
tirais mourir h Tinstant m6me si j’dtais sflre d’avoir im 
somblable tombeau,” shows the strange effects of its 
beauty on some enthusiastic natures. It was built some 
hundred years after the palace of the royal race of 
Grenada had been destroyed by the bigoted churchmen 
of Isabella of Castille ; aud it has ever since been to 
the travellers and architects of the East, what the 
remains of the palace of Eoabdil still are to the dilettante 
of the West ; a mhacle of beauty and skiU. 

.The years 1G31 and 1632 were marked by public 
calamities of vai'ious kinds: a famine of more or less 
severity raged over the greater part of Asia ; an extraor- 
dinary drought dried up all the rivers, and the chapped 
ground refused her increase; starvation, followed by 
disease and death, ravaged the finest lauds of India, 
Persia, and Western Tartaiy; in the latter country no 
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rain feD for years ; and populous and flourisliing provinces 
were converted into arid and bowling solitudes. 

At first Sbab Jeban did all be could to alleviate the 
sufferings of his people ; be remitted taxes to the amount of 
three millions sterling, and opened tbe public treasuiy for 
the relief of tbe poor; but money could not purchase that 
which did not exist, and the harvest of death was unstayed. 

At length he got impatient at the apathy of those who 
in their extremity sought relief at the shrine of their 
gods rather than in more energetic exertions ; and he was 
enraged with those who prayed for assistance they were 
too lazy to afford themselves, “ If they have a thousand 
gods,” said he, “yet the thousand have not been able to 
guard them bom famine ; this array of divinities, instead 
of being beneficial to their votaries, distracts their at- 
tention by its numbers ; and I am therefore determined 
to expel them from my empire.” He unsh eathed the sword 
of religious persecution against them, and gave orders for 
brealring the graven images, and destroying their temples 
with fire ; but, as ever has been the case in India, pemO" 
cution merely augmented the evil it was intended to 
destroy ; fanaticism took tbe place of creduhty ; and 
iliousands who had thitherto sought relief in tlie harmless 
adoration of stocks 1 ' ' ’ t t i • 

defence of their out 

of his act ; and the abhorred edict was recalled with the 
cutting sarcasm, “ that a prince who wishes to have sub- 
jects must take them with all the trumpery and trouble 
of their religion.” 

These were sad days for the natives of Hindostan : the 
march of armies, and the sword of persecution, devastated 
even the scanty harvest that providence had vouchsafed, 
and added to the number of those whom famine and 
msease had spared; and whilst tbe Emperor smote hip and 
thigh ins oivn starving subjects, Asiph Jah carried the war 
into the Deccan and Tolingana, and laid waste with fire and 
sword, the fairest provinces of tbe liingdom of Beejapore. 

7 , 4 
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In tJie year following the European and Mogul armies 
first clashed on the banks of the Hooghly. Shah Jelmn 
had a particular cause for animosity against the Portuguese, 
who had Settled in Bengal during the reign of his grand- 
father. Wliilst in arms against his father, he applied for 
assistance to Michael Eodriguez, who commanded the 
Portuguese troops in Bengal, and was refused mth the 
insulting remark, that it was contrary to Olnistian prin- 
ciples to assist a rebel who had wantonly takeu up arms 
against his father and sovereign. JehRn never forgave 
the reproof, and it scarcely required the instigation of his 
favourite sultana, Mumthza Zemdni, whose orthodox 
deism was grievously insulted by the worship of saints 
and images, to induce him to seek the first opportunity of 
revenging his insulted honour. 

The pretext was not long wanting. Casim IQiau, 
governor of Bengal, sent to Agra to complain of the 
insolence and exactions of these strangers, who, instead 
of confining themselves to trade, fortified their factoiy, 
and exacted heavy tribute from all tlie ships that passed 
under their fortress. The laconic injunction, “ expel these 
idolaters fi’om my dominions,” was not so easily executed 
as expressed. ThePortuguese defended themselves bravely; 
but at length the fort was taken by assault, and 3000 
Christians fell into the hands of Casim ; their lives were 
spared, but their obnoxious images were clestj'nyed and 
their trading privileges annulled, 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XXIIL 

' MoJiammcd Togblalc buried one of lus tcetb aud orocted a mfigitiijeefii 
tomb ovor it 

^ Dow quotes the cost at 7CO,OOOf, Tliomo at 500, 000^., Slccmmi fit 
.‘1,174,802/. St. Paul’s cost a little over 700,000/., wliilat the whole co'it of tlic 
iintnortal biiildinga raised by Pericles ou tho Acrc^olss of Athens ivas uadcr 
700,000/. 

Tilt) whifo marble was brought from Kandahar, mm-e than TOO miifs 
distant, and from Jeyporc. 200 or 000 jnilcs distant ; the red from iMtUpipon' 
and I'toni the noiglibounuq Mowat hills. One single Tno‘'aic tlmver m flia 
ftCTOon contninsa hundred stones, cut tho ctact shape and iugh’.i' 
polished. 
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CHAP. SXIV. 

SHAH JilfAK’s SONS, DAHA, SITJAH, ADUtlNGrEBE, AND MOKAD HIS 

DAUOJlTCnS— INTESTIND wars — MACNIFICENCK OF SHAH JEHAK. — HIS 
Htmi.— ADBHNaZEBB MOONTS THE THRONE 

The first years of the reign of Shah Jehan were blessed 
by tlie triple possession of a good wife, a sound constitution, 
and a faifhfid vizier ; but his latter days were embittered 
by llie jealousies and ambition of his children In a 
sketch like tlie present it is useless to attempt to unravel 
the endless intricate plots of which the Imperial throne 
of PeDn was the object during the last years of the reign 
of Siiali lehan ;*but a glance at the tortuous path by which 
Annragzebe moimted theMusnud of the Mogul, is necessaiy 
to an appreciation of Ins chaiaoter, and to the correct 
undei standing of the state of Hindostan at that period. 

Of the numerous children born to Sliah Jehan by his 
mfe, the daughter of Asiph Jah, four sons and two 
daugliters only had smvived. Of these, Dara, the eldest 
pon, was without doubt, one of the most accomplished 
and enlightened princes that India ever produced. He 
was agreeable, witty, and liberal; and his misfortunes 
ai ose chiefly from too much self-reliance, and a haughty 
indiiierence to the opinions of others ; ho ivas occaslonately 
pa''sionate ; but his temper passed away liJ^e a fire of straw. 
Inliei’iting the strong intellect of his family, he was the 
niost highly educated man in his dominions ; and not . 
content witli cultivating the learning of Persia and 
Ainbhi, he drank deep at the ancient streams of Hindoo 
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pliilosophyj and even studied tlie history and religion of 
Eiu'ope nndez’ P6re Buzee, piincipal of a community of 
Jesuits, whom his liberality had induced to settle at Agra. 

Bernier gives but a very indifferent account of the 
faith of Prince Dara ; he describes him as a las Mussul- 
man, a pagan with pagans, and a Christian with Christians. 
But nearly every one of tlie race of Timour were deists ; 
and in displaying perfect liberality in all matters of faith, 
and listening with the same interest and curiosity to all 
he various religious disputations of his subjects, he was 
only following in the steps of Akbar, and the other 
liberal thinkers of his race.^ Aware that Ms liberality in 
religious matters had alienated the affection of the great 
Mussulman nobles of his father’s court, and alive to the 
impending struggle for the throne, he cultivated Mammon 
in the persons of his Cliristian and Hindoo subjects. He 
was especiaUy opposed to tliose bitter religious animosities, 
that in aU ages have prompted and excused so much 
cruelty and injustice; and not satisfied with mere pro- 
fessions on the subject, he wrote a treatise, in the vain 
hope of reconciling the Hindoo and Moslem creeds. 
These liberal tendencies gave rise to many bitter enmities 
on the part of rigid Moslems ; but on the whole, they 
reudered Dara popular with the great mass of his subjects ; 
and combining, as he did in a remarkable degree, the 
frank generosity of the soldier with the polished cultiva- 
tion of the man of letters, he was at the time of his fathers 
dethronement the most illustrious of the noble race of 


Baber. 

Sujah, the second son, much resembled Mm, but he 
was more secret and more firm ; fearless as a soldier, he 
was yet more fearless in debauchery ; prudent in all the 
concerns of life, in pleasmu lie knew no master but Jus 
will. Although his father and brothers were Sunnees, he 
favoured the Shiahs, the dominaut sect of Persia ; and it 
was to the great Persian nobles, who, since die return o 
Humaioon, had been all powerful in Hindostan, that he 
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looked for support. The third son, Auningzehe, whose 
name is as distinguished in Eastern history as that of 
any sovereign who ever occupied the throne of Hiudostan, 
was one of those cliaracters who in every age and in. all 
countries will rke to distinction. A stranger to the noble 
generosity and liberal nature of Dhra, and inferior to Sujah 
in personal appearance and prov^ess, he yet eclipsed them 
both in those sohd qualities that exalt man above his 
fellows ; ambition was his god, success in life his study, 
and every gift of his nature, every acquirement of his 
understanding, were bent to the attainment of these 
objects. 

Selfish, cruel, and exceedingly well versed in the arts of 
dissembling, he allowed no generous impulse to tliwart his 
ambition ; no mercy to temper his will ; no compunction 
to interfere with the execution ot his plans. Ascetic by 
nature, and a hypocnte by policy, he combined in the 
imprisonment of his father, and the relentless extermina- 
tion of liis brothers, the venomous craft of Louis XI. with 
tlie meiciless ferocity of Caisar Eorgia. Under the humble 
garb of a fakeer he concealed the pride and cruelty of an 
ambitious and pitiless tyrant; and whilst a hermitage 
was the professed object of his desires, a throne was the 
real aim of his life. 

The Emperor Aurungzebe occupies the same position in 
Eastern history that Louis XI. does in that of Europe ; 
unforgiving and crafty m aft the relations of private life, 
he yet ruled his country with marked success, and 
paralysed his foes as much by liis energy as by his deceit^ 

Morad, the fourth and youngest son of Shah Jehaii, 
was haughty, imperious, daring, and thoughtless ; a slave 
to wine, women, and the worship of the wind, he despised 
cabals and the intrigues of the cabinet, and gloried in 
keeping nothing secret, he dehghtedin athletic exercises, 
and boasted loudly that he trusted only in his arm and 
sword to enforce his claim to the throne. He was unfit to 
holdimperial power himself; but he promised to become 
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a most dangerous instrument in the hands of his more 
diplomatic brother Aurungzebe. 

The daughters of Shah Jehan were no less conspicuous 
than his sons ; dehanaxa, or Begum Sahed, the eldest, was 
very beautiful, and a great wit ; she was passionately 
devoted to her father, who Lad every confidence in her, 
and in most cases was the servant of her mil. This 
infiuence gained her vast and costly presents, whicli she 
spent in generous and hberal donations ; she supported 
Dara in all his intrigues, and openly proclaimed licr soli- 
citude for his welfare. Bred up in the vicious atmosphere 
of a harem, her mind did not escape the low morality 
that typifies the female ses: in the East. In comitiies 
where the primrose path of love is hedged in with death, 
and where the sack and bowstring are tlie penalty of 
violated chastity, the ruling passion jg yet as omnipotent 
and irresistible as in more sober climes, where similar 
difficulties are settled by a cheque on the bankers, or an 
appeal to the new divorce court. 

Jehanara was a slave to love, although aware that death 
and disgrace would attend discovery. On one occasion 
she had admitted a suitor to her chambei, when she wms 
:=urprised by a sudden visit from her father ; at hei wits' 
end to secure the escape of her lover, the only place of 
concealment that offered itself was one of the great 
cauldrons, made to hold water for the hath, into which 
lie was immediately hustled ; but Shah Jehan, who w'as 
fully aivare of his daughter’s free and easy morality, and 
had come with the intention of convicting her, suspected 
the truth . After gieetiug her affectionately, and couversing 
agreeably on various matters, he enquired ivhy he found 
her less neat and becomingly arrayed than usuid ; adding 
politely the very disagreeable remark, that she did not 
make sufficiently frequent use of the bath; and repaid less 
of her excuses, he commanded the fires to be lighted 
under the cauldron, in order that she might at once 
perform her ablutions. Apparently unconscious of her 
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terrible agony during her lover’s boiling, he continued 
cheerfuE.y conversing tiU his eunuchs brought him "word 
that the “wretched lover -was done, when he departed 
■without a frown or a word of reproach : ® on another occa- 
sion, suspecting an omrah of high rank of enjoying the fata] 
distinction of his daughter’s love, he treated him with 
marked attention, and gave Mm from Ms own box be“te] 
so highly poisoned, that on eating it lie fell down dead. 

Sanchenara Begum, his second daughter, though 
neither so handsome or spii’ituelle as Jehanara, was yet 
cheerful, graceM, and ambitious, and was not far behind 
her sister in the pursuit of doubtful pleasures. She was 
devoted to Aurungzebe, and it w'as by her assistance that 
he managed so completely to checkmate the bold diplo- 
macy of his brother Dara. 

Shah Delian, with the natural affection of a father for 
his first-born, associated Bara with him on the throne ; 
and feehng the impossibility of keeping his four sons at 
court togedier, with the certainty of their destroying each 
other or of being himself the victim of their cabals, he 
despatched them to satrafies in themosr opposite districts 
of his empire ; Sujah was sent to Bengal, Aurungzebe 
to the Beccan, and Morad to the small but important 
province of Guzerat. 

To cairn the jealousy of his brothers Bara was nomi- 
nally appointed to Caubul and Moultan ; but being the 
eldest and heir to the throne, he did not in reality quit 
Agra, 

Bara was the favourite son. of Shah Jehan ; but he 
could not fail to discern the superior capacity of Au- 
rungzebe for empire, and frequently sought from Mm 
counsel and advice. TMs “was very evident to Bara, who 
could not refrain fi'om saying occasionally to his friends 
in private, that of all his brothers he feared “ only the 
bigot, that gicat praying man.” 

Whatever influence the right of paternity might have 
exercised over the younger sons of the Mogul, that 
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'>f pTimogcniiiU'c line! none ot all, and llie decided pre- 
rerGiicG of Sbah Jeban for liis eldest son was in itself 
Tuflicienl to nnite liis brothel's in enmity against liim. 

Ill the year 1057, in the tivcnty-ninlh j^car of his 
reign, Shah Jehan’ ivas seized with paralysis, and no 
sooner was lus illness known than the kingdom was 
thrown into coimnolion ; for four days the shops were 
closed, and every one prepared themselves ojicnly for 
war. In his imbecility Jclian began to dread the power 
and hasty nature of 3Dara, and li^^cd in perpetual terror 
of poison. In anticipation of his decease. Ids a fTectionalc 
children quilted tliqio respective governments of Bengal, 
Guzerat, and the southern provinces, and marched with 
all their forces straight on Dellii, intenton expelling llieir 
elder brother, anti* of subsequently contending for the 
throne amongst themselves. 

It was to no purpose lehan wrote with his own hand 
to say he- was alive and doing well, and desired them to 
return to their governments ; they pretended not to be- 
lieve it, and insisted that he was dead ? but said if he was 
ahvc, they were detOTmmed to free him li'om restraints, 
kiss his feet, and then obey his commands. In execution 
of this filial determination, Aurungzebc formed an alliance 
withMecr Jumln, a Persian of enormous wealth aiide.xpc- 
rieucG, lately in the service of the Icing of Bceseporc; 
and uniting -with hforad and his army from Guzerat, 
he proclaimed Dai'a a kalHi’ or infidel, and Sujah a 
kafizy or heretic, equally unfit to rule over the fruthful, 
and commenced his march towards Agra. Sujah in ilio 
meantime continued to advance towards the capital, un- 
willing to leave the field entirely to Ins broUiers ; Bam 
dos 2 >atc]icd against him his son Soliman Ciiolcoh, a youth 
of great promise, who gained a considerable idctory,foi'ciiyg 
Sujali to retire: after some time spent in a nscless pursuit, 
he returned in tiiumifii to Agra, but too late to save hie 
fatlier from the superior genius oi Aurungzebc. ^ 

The first army sent by Jchaii and Bara against tne 
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ilnited forces of Morad and Aurungzebe was commanded 
by JessiTunt Singli, a Rajpoot cbief of distinguished 
fame. The contest was long doubtful, but at length 
terminated in favour of the brothers, partly owing to the 
irresistible gaEantry of Morad, and partly to the treachery 
of Cosim Khan, the chief of Jesswuut’s artillery, who 
adopted the strange device of burying the ammunition 
in the sand. 

A-fter a halt of a few days, Aurungzebe marched on to 
meet the bulk of the Imperial forces that were awaiting 
the arrival of Data to take command. Jehan tried in 
vain to stop this cruel war ; but finding at length that it 
was impossible, he commi^ioned Bara to defend his throne. 
The aged monarch melted into tears when he despatched 
his son with this very questionable blessing : “ Go, Bara,” 
said he, “ God bless thee; but remember well my words ; 
if thou losest the battle, take heed if thou ever come 
again into my presence.” 

The army of Dm numbered 100,000 of the finest 
horse in flundostan, 20,000 infantry, and 4000 pieces of 
cannon : whilst that of Aurungzebe scarcely amounted to 
40,000 men, who were nearly worn out with long marching. 
Notwithstanding the discrepancy in numbers, Bara was 
from the very fct out-manoeuvred by Aurungzebe ; but 
his valour made up for his want of generalship ; mounted 
on a proud Ceylon elephant, he out-faced the fierce 
artillery of Aurungzebe, and at the head of his troops 
broke through the chained elephants, and entered his 
bTother’s camp. 

Meantime the courage of Aurungzebe did not quail ; 
notwithstanding the victorious rush of Bara, he stood 
film and attempted to arrest the fu^tives by his manner. 
Calling by name to those of his great omrahs who were 
about him, lie cried out, “ Courage, my old friend, God 
is! what hope is there m flying? Know you not how far 
off IS our Becean , God is ! God is ! ” and that they might 
see that he at any rate would not turn, he commanded 
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before them all to have his elephants’ legs chained ; and 
thus immoveable amidst the fluctuating waves of the fight, 
he remained a conspicuous rallying point for his fdends 
and a mark for the onslaught of his foes. 

Fortune however still declared itself for Dara, and but 
for a circumstance as unforeseen as it was unfortunate, 
the defeat of Aurungzebe would have been complete. 
Callil-uIlah'IChan, one of the chief officers of Dara’s army, 
was his enemy ; he owed him a grudge, and now was 
Ins time to revenge it, Eiding hastily up to Dara, he 
greeted him 'with victory, “ God save your Majesty, youhave 
gained the victory ; what -will you do any longer on your 
elephant ? what remains now to be done but to take horse 
and pursue these runaways ? let us do so, and not suffer 
them to escape our hands,” Bbnded by these sweet words, 
Dara allowed himself to be tempted down from his 
elephant, and joined fiercely in tlie pursuit ; no sooner 
was he missed from his howdah than alarm spread 
through his army, and Callil-ullah-IChan proclaiming 
nJoud llmf he wee dfad, n ,vvsiw his vjcfnrions 

troops, and every one sought safety in flight. Fever was 
fortune so fickle, or great events so regulated by the 
turning of a straw ; a hasty act w^as sufficient to convert 
victoiy that even then hovered over the head of Dara 
into ruin and disgrace, and to place on the brow of 
Aurungzebe the crown of Hindostan. Taking advantage 
of the confusion his treason had caused, CaJlil-uilah-Khan 
now joined Aurungzebe with 30,000 cavalry, and the 
victory was compIotG. Dara flsd to Agra* but mindful o 
his father’s parting injimction, dared not enter the presence. 
Jehan however felt for him, and sent a trusty servant to 
comfort him, desiring him to go to Delhi, where he would 
find troops, &c., and assuring him that in the meantime 
he would do his best to circumvent Aurungzebe. 

How w^ tlie mighty fallen ; he wlio scarcely a wee 
before had marched through the streets of the capital at 
the head of the armies of the Mogul, now quitted it a 
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fugitive mtli 300 follo^^eis The unfoitimate Daia was 
not the only pereon of renown Dho«e return home after 
this fatal defeat was attended witli difScuIty , seeing the 
hopelessness of the cause, Jeswunt fomg, after di^phying 
prodigies of valour, returned to Ins own capital of Oodi- 
foie, with only 400 men, the sole suivivois of a body 
guard of 8 000 who had attended him to the field , instead 
of receiving liiui with tlie welcome Ins misfortunes 
deserved, hi& wife, a descendant of the Eana of Oodipore, 
the oldest aristocracy m India, or m the woik), ordered 
the gates to be shut, and refused to let him entei , she 
fiercely denied that lie was hei husband “The son in 
Jaw of the great Eana, she said, ” could not have so low a 
soul as to ventuie to leave a field of defeat alive ” In 
wai she said, a Eajpout Piince must either vanquish or 
die, and having ventuied to marry into so illustrious a 
house, he niu'st, without legard to consequences, imitate 
Its virtues, adding that even though her liusband was 
base enough to avoid death by dishonour, it did not befit 
hei high blood and Imeage to endure the '^e She 
ordeied her funeral pile to be laised, and it was only on 
the distinct piomise that he would raise another army to 
avenge his defeat, that she consented to live and to see 
liei astounded lotd 

Amimgzehe marched diiect to Agia, proclaiming 
openly the incapacity of his aged father, and Ins detei 
iniuation to free him from the thraldom of evil ooun 
sellers Anived at Agia, he seized the palace and placed 
lus father Jehan undei close restraint, together with his 
sistei dohanaro, and the wife and son of the defeated 
Bara 

Fmdmg lie could not airest his advance, Sliah dehan 
sought to inieigle Aurungzebe info his power, on one 
occasion, he neaily enticed him into the palace, where lie 
had several lu'^ty Taitamii women concealed, ready to 
seize and sti angle him af a gnen signal, but the fox wag 
not so easily tiajiped Aurungzebe doubted the sudden 
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growth of affection in the bosom of his father, and knew 
, too well the hatred concealed in that of liis sister Jehanara, 

• Moi cover all the plots and secrets ot the Court were 
careftilly confided to liim by his yoimger sister Eanchanara 
Begum. Altiiougli master of the capital and of the 
throne, Aurungzcbe had yet many dark deeds of blood 
to ]3erpetrate, before his power could be considered 
firmly established. Bara indeed was defeated^ but yet 
lived ; and kforad, liis ally, now alive to the selfish designs 
of his brother, was already asserting Ins right to the lion’s 
share of the spoil ; wliilst Snjah was rapidly advancing 
on the capital, fierce at being thus supplanted by his 
younger brother, and professedly indignant at the im- 
prisonment of his father and sister. 

The inflexible determination of Aunmgzebe, however, 
soon freed him from the horns of this triple dilemma. 
The murder of a brother in his discontent was not a 
deed of suiricient magnitude to retard for any length of 
time the unhesitating ambition of one who could imprison 
liis fadier in his old age ; tlje death of Morad was decided 
upon the moment he became urgent for regal power, 
Aurungzebe, with the bold determination and unflinching 
purjiose of a daring mind, recognised an opportunity of 
killing two birds with one stone, and perceived tliat the 
destruction of his younger brother might be made the 
means of striking terror into his other foes. Morad was 
a great favourite with the troops, and if Aurungzebe dare 
to slay him with impunity, openly and in the face of 
men, wlio tliat he desired to kill could after that be 
considered safe ? Aurungzebe had always professed the 
greatest frendsliip and affection for Morad, calling him, 
wlietlier in public or private Hazaret, Eng or Majesty; 
and reiterating, TOthout causing suspicion, his asseveration 
that the kingly title had no attraction for him, who 
Icsircd only to live and die a holy fakir. 

The natural disposition of Morad assisted his biot]iei'’s 
riots against liis liberty and life ; he was I’cckless, given 
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to wine and otlier sensual indulgences. Aurungzebo 
knew Ms weak points, and made of his pleasant sins a 
rod to scourge him; he invited him to supper, when he 
offered him a beaming goblet of Sliiraz wine and some 
very choice bottles of the Caubul vintage, Morad drank 
and was merry, and, to crown the joys of the evening, 
some of the graceful dancing girls of Hindostan were intro- 
duced, to display tlieir accomphshmeuts and the elegant 
symmetry of thmr limbs, Aurungzebe, in accordance 
with his character of a strict Mussulman, rose, and, es- 
horbng Ms brother cheerfully to make meny, left the 
apartment. 

The mirth then waxed wild and furious. Morad soon 
got drunk, and fell asleep on a sofa, and in tins con- 
dition was disarmed; when Aurungzebe entering the 
apartment, as if enraged with this unwonted debauch, 
awoke him with a sharp kick, saying, “Wliat means this 
shame and ignominy, that such a Idng as you are should 
have so little temper as thus to make himself drunk ? 
What will he said of both of us ? Take this infamous 
man, this drunkard,” said he to his attendants, with well- 
feigned indignation, “ tie him hand and foot, and throw 
him into that room to sleep off his wine." Upon this he 
was seized, and immediately after sent in close confinement 
to Delhi. 

Once in his power, Aurungzebe was content to try the 
ordinary course of *he law to effect his destruction ; he 
ordered him to be tried by the Chief magistrate, for 
putting a man to death without sufficient cause ; but the 
just judge acquitted him, saying that “putting a man 
to death for a crime in the exercise of his authority, was 
not punishable by law” Aurungzebe immediately dis- 
placed him, and appointed a more subservient judge, who 
sentenced Mowed to prison, where he remained for several 
yeais; at length he attempted Ins escape hy means of a 
rope, and wOuld liave succeeded had not the lamentations 
of a Hindoo concubine he was leaving aroused the guard, 

A A 2 
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ind caused his discovery ; he vias immediately beheaded 
u prison. 

Auruugzebe, novr actually baptized in the blood of his 
kinsmen, cast aside the cloak of hypocrisy under which 
his dark schemes of ambition had been concealed and 
matured ; and, under the proud title of Alemgire, or 

Conqueror of the World,” openly proclaimed himself 
Sultan of Hmdostan. 

After the defeat of Dara, and the confinement of Morad, 
his inrimate fiiends and followers urged him to seize the 
crown and proclaim himself Emperor ; he refused with 
weh-feigned humility, but at length suifered himself to be 
persuaded. Ton are determined,” said he, “ to sacrifice 
my love of retirement to your own ease. Well, be it so ; 
God win perhaps give me that tranquillity on a throne 
which I hoped to find in a cell; and if less of my time 
will be spent in prayer, more of it will be employed 
in good actions; 1 should only have an inclination for 
virtuous deeds in my retreat, but as the Emperor of the 
Moguls I shall have the power of doinj: them; it is fcliis 
consideration, and not the vain pomp of greatness, which 
Induces me to assume the Empire.” 

He accordingly ascended the throne of Delhi 1658 A.D., 
ill the 40th year of his age. Shah Jehan was at that 
period m his sisty-seventh year, and had reigned alto- 
gether thirty years. 

After the defeat of Dara, one more crisis of fate re- 
mained to be surmounted : Sujah, at tbehead of the forces, 
and rajahs of Bengal, and backed by the undisguised 
sympathy of the great mass of the nobibt}^ who dreaded 
from the sanguinary inauguration of the reign of Aurung* 
zebe, the future cruelty of In's career, was marching in hot 
liaste on Agra, determined to reinstate his father or to 
i^abh'sh liimself on the throne of his anc&^tors. 

The wars of brothers are cruel,” .says the Sfaginte ; 
and never in the hi.^tory of Hindoston did turn armies 
coiiieiid v.nth greater fuiy than did those of Sujah aud 
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Aunmgzebe, on the plain before Allaliabad, “ the City of 
Grod." During the battle the elephant of Aurungzebe was 
charged by one of the nobles of Sujah and forced on its 
knees ; Auriingzebe had one foot out of the howdah ready 
to alight ; one step more, and the crown of Hindostan 
would probably have fallen j[rom his brows ; but in the 
person of his great Persian general, Meer Jumia, he pos- 
sessed a good gemus, that was wanting to his brother on 
a similar occasion. 

” Stop,” said lie, turning sternly to Auriingzebe ; " you 
descend from the throne.” fhe Emperor resumed his 
place, and unmoved remained a mark for the shafts and 
arrows of liis foes. 

The same presence of mind was wanting to his brother 
Sujah in a like extremity ; finding his elephant disabled, 
he descended, and mounting a horse joined fiercely in the 
fray ; the empty howdah retiiming to the rear was again 
received as evidence of the fate of the Sovereign, and 
changed the destmy of the crown of Hindostan ; his army 
was totally defeated, and his brother left undisputed master 
of the field. 

The power of Aurangzebe was now founded on the 
firmest base; and when, a few years afterwards, he 
perfidiously seized and slew the unfortunate Dara, and 
instigated the cruel slaughter of Sujali and his family, in 
the inhospitable regions of Arracan, tliere remained 
nothing but the remembrance of his perfidy, the bitter 
reproaches of his imprisoned father, and the damning 
spot of his brother’s blood, to disturb the enjoyment 
of his filgotten crown. 

There are few narratives in history more touching 
than the adventures and misfortunes of tlie two eldest 
sons of J ehan. Their devotion to their wives, the chivalry 
of their defence, and the heroism of their death, pro- 
clarni them worthy descendants of Baber and Akbar; 
and prove that notwithstanding tlie perfidious cruelty 
2** ot Aurangzebe, generosity and a noble nature were 
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still the characteristics of the Princes of the house of 
Tiuiour. 

After his defeat. Data fled beyond the Indus, ■'srherc, 
although at first secure, he Avas at length seized and sent 
to Delhi for execution. During his retreat Ihs favourite 
Sultana was taken ill, and notwithstanding her earnest en- 
treaties, he refused to leave her ; when at length she died 
in his arms, the spirit of the haughty Dara broke out into 
a great and exceeding bitter cry, that all his past misfor- 
tunes were nothing, hut that now, indeed, he was alone 
upon the earth. 

When Dadina Bana died, Dara was ahnost alone ; lie 
tore off his magnificent robe and threw the Imperial tnr- 
ban on the ground and clothing himself in a mean habit 
lay down by his departed consort. In the evening 
Gal Mahommed, a faithful follower, joined him with fifty 
horse. Dara was overjoyed at his arrival ; starting up, he 
ordered his 'wife’s body to be embalmed, and taking Gal 
Mahommed’s hand begged him as a last favour to escort 
her with his fifty horse to Laliorc, to the sepulchre of her 
great ancestors : adding bitterly, “ Aunmgzebe himself 
will not refuse a sepulchre to tiie family of Dara.’’^ 

Shortly after, Dara was betrayed, and canned in 
ignominy to Delhi, where, by order of Aunmgzebe, he 
was assassinated. The liead was taken to Aurungzebe, 
who commanded it to be put into a dish, and having sent 
for water he washed it clean, and wiped it with a hand- 
kerchief. When fully satisfied that it was the very head of 
his beloved brother, he began to weep ; and exclaiming, 
“ Oh! unfortunate man,” he ordered that it should be 
buried in the tomb of Hnmaiun, and retired to his 
harem. 

Sujah was slain in Airacan, after a defence that for 
gallantry and determination is almost unequalled. Pi&ra 
Bana, bis only wnfe, still famed by the poets of Bengal for 
her mt, beauty, and grace, was taken to the zenana 
of the Bajah of Airacan, where, after disfiguring her- 
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self witli her o-wn hands, she committed suicide hy 
dashing her head against a stone. 

Thus ended the cruel war which had lasted five years 
and spread sorrow and destruction throughout Hindostan. 
But Aurungzebe had yet another duty to perform before 
he could reap the full reward of his unrelenting treachery. 
Having got rid of the immediate competitors for the 
throne, lie had now to destroy all who might subsequently 
annoy him. 

, His whole history supplies a parallel to the conduct 
of crooked-back Eiehard towards Clarence and his 
nephews in the tower. Sohman, the son of Sara, and 
Sefe, his grandson, and the child of Morad, were confined 
in the fortress of Owalior., and destroyed by drinking 
“poust,” an infusion of poppy-heads, the usual method 
of removing the Princes of the house of Timour in 
Hindostan. The person destined to death by this cruel 
process was forced to drink the poust the first thing in 
the morning, and was allowed nothing to eat till he had 
swallowed a large cupfull. Losing httle by little their 
strength and understanding, and growing torpid and 
senseless, the travellers on this royal road to the other 
world wasted gradually away and died insensibly. 

AJlhoiu^i. thm ■qpx.fidsj aorL caieltij which. +hft. 
treacherous Aurungzelie waded to the throne through 
oceans of kindred blood cames ns back to tlie worst 
days of the Afighan dynasties, the sagacious policy by 
winch he secured peace and security to his subjects re- 
mind us no less of the most prosperous years of the 
reign of Atbar ; and during the eighteen years of pro- 
found peace that succeeded to the devastating tumults 
and contentions of his accession he sought, apparently by 
a smgolar moderation in the exercise of his poiver, to 
obliterate the remembrance of the savage acts by which 
he had obtained it. 

Anrungzehe was now tlie greatest potentate of the 
Eastern World ; and the Shah of Persia, the Shereef of 
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Mecca, the Emperor of China, and even the sovereigns of 
Europe, sent to congratulate him upon his success and to 
solicit his friendship. 

In the year 1666 the Emperor Shall Jehan died in the 
Palace at Agra, at the age of seventy-five. Eor nearly 
eight years he had been kept in restraint by Aumngzebe, 
and Ins existence was almost forgotten throughout his 
empfre. He preserved indeed all the insignia and pomp 
of royalty, but was denied the sweets of power, A lax 
Mussulman in his youth, the misfortunes of age brought 
with them a craving for the support that is not of this 
world ; and he gave scope to the intolerance of his 
creed. The Church at Agra, where the Jesmts had a 
congregation of thirty or forty Chiistian families, was 
pulled down, and the steeple bell, that could be heard al 
over the city, broken up with every possible insult. The 
Eorau was constantly read in his presence, and his 
former toleration of Brahmins and Christians was bitterly 
repented of. 

Tenderly nursed by his daughter Jehanai’a, who had 
divided his affection with his son Dara, since the death 
of her who had for twenty years engrossed it aU, his 
time was passed chiefly in long fits of melancholy, or in 
the pageantry and childish amusements of an Eastern 
Court. 

Bitter and constant were his complaints against Aurung- 
zebe; he never forgave him, and coidd not hear bis 
name mentioned without a corse. “Fathers have been 
detlironed by thefr sons,” he used to say, “ but to insult 
the misfortunes of a parent "was left for Aurungzebe. 

Interrupted in the completion of a tomb for himself, 
which he intended to eq^ual the one erected over his 
wife, bis last request was to be laid by the sde of her 
he had loved so dearly ; and to this day may be seen, 
side by side, enclosed within a screen of elaborate tracery, 
the tombs of “tbe most exalted of the age” and of 
the “ King of the TForld,” her husband. 
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Sliali Jeban was an able monarch, and although given 
to fits of intemperate anger and oppression, liis usual 
strong love of justice, his great eneigy, and leal desire for 
the welfare of his subjects, enabled him to maintain in all 
its unequalled splendour the noble dominion handed 
down to him by his father 

Much as we may detest the inhumanity of the son, 
who could bring down his father’s “ grey haii s with soi row 
to the grave,” we must lemember that the sin of diso 
bedienee he learnt fiomthat father himself, and when 
sympathising with the coraphints and curses of Jehan, 
at the cruelty and tyiaiiny of Aurimgzebc, we must not 
foi get that exactly the same disobedience and lebellion 
on Ins part liad einbitteied his own father’s dying hours, 
and the same mdisciinunate slaughtei of all wlio oppc^ed 
his road to powei had marked the commencement of his 
reign 

“The perishable pilgrim,” Jehanara Begum, surviied 
her father many years, and was reconciled to Jier biothei 
Auruttgzebe, she was buried m the MoH Musjid, oi 
'Pearl Mosque, at Deliii, built at her request by hei 
father Jehan, where amidst ruin and desolation may still 
be decipbered the last injunction of this daughtei ot 
the house of Tiraour “Let not any person deseciate 
my tomb with any other things than eaith andflouers, 
for these are fitted for the resting-place of a Holy Spirit ’’ 
Possessed of all the piovmces of hisgrandfatliei Akbar, 
and with a revenue of forty railliotis steihng, Shah Jehan, 
was in the fullest sense of the words a magnificent monarch, 
boundless m his expenditure, gloiying m legal pomp and 
display No part of his dominion was excluded from the ‘ 
advantageous effects of his lavish prodigality , and whilst 
he stored the citaded of Caiibul with thousands of co’^itly 
suits of steel armour, inlaid with gold and tissues, and 
with fine dresses m sufficient quantities to have afforded 
eveiy one of his oiniahs a fre<5h dress of honoui for every 
day m the year , he also beautified Agra with the Page, 
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ind coHstructed at DeUii those matchless gardens which 
lave so often illustrated the stories of Indian romance and 
Eastern song. 

The grandeur and magnificence of this Emperor far 
ixceeded all that had hitherto shaken the credulity of an 
gnoraut world. His progresses through his dominions 
vere accompanied by an army of 80,000 or 100,000 
nen ; and iiis daily exercise in his capital was attended 
ly a hundred young omrabs, of the noblest rank, 
nounted on the finest Arabian horses, and armed with 
folden. helmets, and swords and shields inlaid with the 
■ame precious metal. 

He was the great Mogul of whom Eastern travellers 
’elate, that on the birth of a grandson he seated himself 
m the famous golden throne, surmounted by a parrot as 
arge as life, cut out of a single emerald ; and backed by 
wo peacocks, the jewels in whose tails amounted to a 
nillion and a quarter sterling — ^the most costly scat ol 
Umpire ever devised by man’s extravagance. 

The report oi the wealfii and power o¥ this country x/l , 
die Moguls began about this time to attract the attention 
:»f merchants and adventurers in all parts of Europe ; 
md the increased facilities of navigation afforded them a 
comparatively easy means of visiting those regions of 
unknown wealth. 

It was in this reign, also, that the splendour of the 
Oourt, the fabulous wealth, the number of the retinue, the 
equipment of the. troops, and the glory of the Empire of 
the great Mogul, became familiarised to European ears 
through the entertaining works of Bernier and Tavarnier : 
in the year 1662, in consequence of the island of Bombaj”, 
together with Tangier, being ceded to the English, as 
part of the dower of the Infanta of Portugal on her 
marriage with Charles ; the Earl of Mariboiongh, witli a 
fleet of five ships and five hundred men, arrived in India, 
and the first English soldier in arms landed in the Mogul 
Empire, 
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Six years afterwards it was ceded by the Crown to the 
Company, on a nominal rent of ten pounds of gold, 
payable on the 10th of September in each year. A few 
years before the termination of his reign, Jehan gave the 
English permission to trade without restriction through- 
out his dominions. The cause of this grant, as showing 
the small causes by which Providence occasionally works 
out the greatest effects, is worth recounting. 

A Doctor Boughton, anxious for adventure, had pene- 
trated from Surat to Agra, where, the success of his prac- 
tice being noised abroad, he was called in to attend the 
daughter of Shah Jehan, through a severe illness. When 
desired to name his reward he requested the jirivilege of 
free trade for Ins countrymen, and on this being granted 
he repaired to Bengal, where, with tlie consent of the 
Hajahj he established a Company’s factory on the 
Hooghly. Thus was sown the small seed from which 
sprang the spreading tree of British rule in India. 

The death of Shah Jehan made no difference to 
Aunmgzebe ; he had for many years been the actual 
Emperor of Hindostati ; the khutba was read in Ins name, 
and the coin of the realm bore his image and super- 
scription. 

Ascetic as he was, his pomp and display' equalled in 
every way that of his father, in the height of his magnifi- 
cence ; and the accounts of the splendour of his progresses 
through his kingdom furnish some of the most striking 
pictures of the dazzling majesty of the Mogul in his 
pride. 

Wliilst he himself, with a guard of 50,000 men, and 
accompanied by his whole Court, proceeded to Cashmere 
for the benefit of his health, his generals invaded Assam, 
and threatened China, reduced the rebel Kajpoots of 
Agimere, and effected considerable conquests in that 
quicksand of the Mogul power, the Deccan. 

The immense wealth and prosperity of the kingdom at, 
this period had greater powder to attract the cupidity and 
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ambition of lua neighbours than liis might had to a\Te 
them ; and all along his northern and western frontiers, 
needy cliieftains of hardy mountain warriors were 
watching eagerly for any opportunity that should fayoui- 
an inroad into the flourishing territories of the Mogu], 
The desired pretext was soon furnished by the careless- 
ness of a secretary of Aurungzebej who, in addressing the 
Shah of Persia, omitted some of his many titles of honour, 
and thus raised the ire of the wine-bibbing monarch 
Abbas. 

Heaping indignities on the ambassador of the Mogul, 
he sent him back to Delhi with a present of three hundred 
liorses, and the insulting message, that as his master might 
soon require swift horses to fly from the Shah of Persia’s 
resentment, he had sent him. three hundred from the 
Imperial stable whose speed would not disappoint the 
expectations of his fears. 

Uniting his forces 'with the AfTghans, the bitter and 
liereditary enemies of the Moguls, Abbas entered the 
Punjaub with fire and sword ; but death also accompanied 
him, and claimed him for his prey at Lahore, before he 
had had time to wreak his vengeance on the unfortunate 
subjects of Aurungzebe. 

The Persian army retired on the death of Abbas, but 
not so the Affghans ; this race of hardy warriors, who 
prided themselves on the deeds of their ancestors from 
time immemorial, were not likely to stay their hand when 
they saw the slightest chance of recovering their lost 
patrimony ; and so flrmly imbued were they with the 
hope of regaining the noble kingdom wrested from them 
by the daring Baber, that the ordinary oath of an Afghan 
noble of those days was, “ May I never be King of Delhi 
if it is not so.” Encouraged by some slight success, and 
the fortuitous appearance amongst them of a soldier 
bearing a strong resemblance to the deceased Prince 
Sujah, the broth cn of Auiungzebe, they made a fierce 
inroad into the Punjaub under a leader of fortune called 
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Moljamined Sliab, "who proudly claimed descent from 
Alexander tlie Gieat, and tKe daughter of a King of 
Transoxiana. 

Auruugzebe marched against them ‘with a verj^ large 
army, and forcing them back across the Indus, carried the 
Avar into their o\vii counUy, and with fire and sword 
scourged and devastated tlie fair valleys of AJTghanistaii. 

At the foot of these renowned passes, since become so 
ominously famous as tlie scenes of the defeat and massacre 
of many thousands of England’s sons, Aunmgzebe halted ; 
he was not mad enough to expose his troops, numerous and 
victorious as tliey were, to the almost certain destruction 
that hovers over the dark portals of the Kliyber and 
Bolan. 

The means by which Cossim Klian, the lieutenant oi 
Auruugzebe, eventually fi eed his master fi'om the con- 
stantly recurring danger of Aflglian invasion recalls the 
days of Scottish feudal power, when, in the midst of the 
feast, the introduction of the boar’s head was the signal 
for the immediate destruction of the guests. 

Having invited, in his master’s name, all the leading 
chiefs who had supported the claims of the supposed 
Sujah to a bam^uet at Peshawar, soldiers were concealed 
around the apartment ; and when tlie guests were druni 
with wine they emerged, and slew them all. 

With the exception of these distant wars on the fron 
tiers of the kingdom, the first eighteen years of the reigi 
of Aurungzebe were marked througliout the centra 
provinces of Hindostan by peace as prosperous as it wa. 
unusual; but during the last fifteen years of his life, event 
of a very different character mark the history of his reign 
he lived almost entirely in camps; and the unceasing 
inroads of Rajpoots, Affghans, Seiks, and Malii'attas, showet 
how numerous were the enemies of the Kogul race, ant 
gave ominous portent of a rapid fall, whenever a mastei 
hand should fail. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XXIV. 

* AJcbar Limself •wia'hed to form a religion of Lis ovrri ; and Jeliang^ra 
used to say, Trhen diimlt, that aU prophets Tvere equally false. Mumlaiia 
Zemani, the daughter of Asiph, the mother of Dara, -was a uotorions Deist. 

® The early character of Aumngzehe -will he be.st appreciated hy studying 
that of Eashleigh Oshaldiah-jiie, in Rob Roy.” The great novelist vrould 
almost appear to have had, in the character of the Mogul Emperor, the 
oripual of that masterly sketch. 

^ The Begum Sumro, mother of T)yee Sombre, auspccting an intrigue 
between her busband Somers and one of her handmaids, determined to 
starve the wretched g^l to death, and had a pit dug under her oivn ard 
husband’s bed, so that she might at the same time gloat over every sigh and 
gasp of her rival, and tlie agony of her faithless spouse. ^ ^ 

■* " See now this cursed woman and bury her, for ehe is a longs 
daughter : ” — aristocratic to tbe backbone. 
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THE RISE or THC IIAHBATTAS. — nlSTORY OF SIVAJI.— IS PROCLAIMFD JION- 
ARCH OF THE CONCiUT. — HIS CHARACTEB ANP DEATH. — OESWOKT SJNQH 

The decay of an Empire is never more surely indicated 
than l>y the risb of intestine foes in its body politic, tlie 
rebellion of the members against the head ; like the para- 
sites that flourish on the decay of an old tree, they typify 
at the same time its exhausted vitality, and assist to com- 
plete its ruin. 

The sudden rise to great power of the Mahrattas, Seiks 
and Jats, was unerring evidence of the diseased condition 
of the Empire of Aurungzebe. 

The decline of nearly every nation in history has been 
precipitated by the insensate prosecution of some conquest 
which nature or destiny appears to have forbidden. What 
the invasion of Home was to Carthage, of Greece to Darius, 
of China to Genghis Khan and Tiraour, and the plains of 
Italy to Francis I., and of Eussia to Hapoleon, that was 
the conquest of the Deccan to tlie Mogul dynasty of Hin- 
dostan. 

It was the ignis faium of their fortunes, whose deceptive 
brilliancy lured them to repeated destruction; the treasure 
they wasted, and the armies they sacrificed, together with 
the constant absence of the chief power from the capital 
of Hindostan, were not the least important causes of their 
downfall. 

Tlie Emperors of Bjadostau oveidooked the immense 
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distance between tlieir capital and tlie seat of war ; and 
ignored the very distinct boundaries by wdiich nature 
liad marked out the Deccan and the plains of Hin- 
dostan as destined for different liabits, races, and rulera. 

In the year 1344., nearly fifty 3 >-ears after the invasion of 
the Deccan under Alla the Sangiiinaiy, Ibn Batuta, a native 
of Tangier, who traii'elled tlirougli the country, describes 
the Mahrattas, or natives of Mavashta, a district comprising 
the greatest part of the Deccan, as a people well skilled m 
the arts, medicine, and astrology, whose nobles were 
Brahmins ; from that period their name is scarcely men- 
tioned in Maliommedaii liistory, but tlieir state, thoiigli 
unnoted, was one of transition and growth, and it needed 
but the head and energy of a great leader to rouse and 
render terrible a nation whose inactivity had liitlierto 
excited contempt. 

Although the nominal sovereignty of the several king- 
doms of the Deccan had been vested in tlie Mussulman 
nobles who founded the several dynasties of Golcoiidali, 
Ahmednuggur, and Bejapore, the actual power was still 
to a considerable extent retained by the Brahmins and 
native Eajalis. 

The Mussulman rulers of those kingdoms being in n 
state of almost constant warfare Avith the Mogul Emperors 
of Delhi, had been forced in self defence to propitiate as 
much as possible their Hindoo subjects ; from this cause 
they soon became tolerant in matters of faith, and assi- 
milated and identified themselves in many respects with 
their Maliratta subjects. 

The superior education and hereditary induence of the 
Brahmins soon raised them to the highest offices in these 
States ; everywhere they became the chief ministers, and 
the entire management of the revenue and civil govern- 
ment was under their direction ; thus the dominant power 
of the Deccan, although nominally Mussulman, ivas in 
ality still Hindoo ; and all that was required to enable the 
inhabitants of tlie country of Mahzashta, or indeed of the 
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■whole Deccan, to cas*" aside the foreign yoke, and take 
their places in the Peninsula of India, as a great and 
powerful Hindoo nation, -was a leader endowed with saga- 
city to organise, and energy to direct their efforts. When 
they suddenly emerged from obscurity in the reign of 
Aurungzebe, the Mahrattas numbered about six millions, 
inhabiting a belt of country embracing a considerable 
portion of the Deccan and Concan. 

This country, although not tlie most fertile, was the 
most salubrious of the whole peninsula of India, and the 
peculiar formation of the Western Glhauts, the precipitous 
mountains, inaccessible valleys, and impregnable hill forts, 
rendered it at once the country of all others the most 
favourable for defence, and the most dangerous to the in- 
vader. 

The Mahrattas had trom time immemorial been an 
agricultural peojile amongst -whom trade was held in con- 
tempt ; they loved rather to liear the lark sing, than the 
mouse squealc; they were a nation of hereditarymarauders, 
who had no other name for victory but that which signi- 
fied the “ plunder of their enemy war was with tliem a 
trade rather than an art. Clothed in short drawers, half 
do'\vn the thigh, a turban, and sometimes a cotton frock, 
a cloth round their waists, •which answered the purpose 
of a shawl, ignorant of any baggage but booty, and able 
\vith ease to perfonn marches of thiity to forty miles a 
day, for twenty or tliirty days consecutively armed ivith 
matchlock, sword and sliield; excellent as marksmen and 
famous hand to hand ? able to scale with perfect ease, and 
thread with infallible instinct the precipices and jungles, 
impassable to all save the goats and bisons of their native 
mountains, the Mawnllees or peasants of the Concan, were 
for all purposes of predatoi'y and giienila warfare, tlie 
most excellent infantry in the world. The cavalry were 
.scarcely inferior in endurance and daring to the infantry ; 
and anyone who has seen the long easy seat of the Mali- 
mlla horsemen : the perfect skill and grace ivith which 
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they handle sword, shield or spear, the comfort aud 
convenience of their saddles and accontrements, the sharp 
bitting of their active horses, will acknowledge them to 
be, to all appearance, the most wiry workmanlike iooldrtg 
cavalry in the world. Although of course not equal in 
weight to the heavy Mussulman cavalry mounted on the 
large horses of Caiibiil and Lahore, they so far excelled 
them in the rapidity of their movements and mardies, 
that they were never compelled to engage against their 
will, and were often able to pillage and bum under the 
very beards of their enemies, and get clear off witli their 
booty, almost before their presence had been disco- 
vered. In all ambuscades the Mahrattas rode mares to 
avoid the danger of neighing ; and when proceeding on 
a distant expedition, where speed and surpnse were the 
necessary materials of success, each horseman after the 
manner of the Tartars, and the wild Indians of the Pampas, 
was accustomed to lead or drive one or two loose mares, in 
order to be able frequently to change the weiglit, and to 
have ready transport for their anticipated plundei' ; tlie 
length and rapidity of marches thus organised appear in- 
credible in tliese days of four-year-old chargers, and 
twenty-four stone warriors; indeed the difference beti^een 
a twelve-stone man with two horses, and a twenty- 
stone man with one horse is too remarkable to require 
much notice. 

A country like the Deccan, peopled by a hardy, enter- 
prising and marandiug race, cherishing as their dearest 
traditions tlie narrations of the predatory excursions and 
adventures of their aucestors, and ready at any moment 
to turn their ploughshares into swords, must aiwaj^'s offer 
a promising field for the enterprise of any energetic or am- 
bitious soldier ofifortime ; and whenever the blast of war 
■was soimded amiUst.the hills and valleys of the Concan, 
or the mystic chqprattie circulated -with lightning speed 
amongst the villag<l3S of the Deccan, the liardy Dcccaneeor 
Matvaillee found little difficulty in persuading himself fo 
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join any raid or pai*ty contest that might be afoot ; he 
had but to reach down his shield, burnish np his paternal 
knee or sword, borrow or steal a horse, and he was at 
once ready to follow any leader in the game of taking 
cities or driving cattle, harassing a Mussulman army 
or pillaging a Hindoo prince. 

The Mussulman sovereigns of the Deccan, although not 
constantly engaged in open warfare, indulged in a con- 
tinued nvalry, that decorated indeed their capitals and 
increased the splendour of their CAiurts, but that also 
encouraged the turbulent disp^itions of their subjects ; 
an incessant system of spoliation and border warfare 
kept ahve die military spirit of the country, and offered 
constant encouragement to the bold and adventurous on 
both sides, to take arms under any energetic leader who 
might enter the field. 

Wc have seen that for a hundred years the Moguls 
had been unceasing in their efforts to occupy the Dec- 
can, and although protracted campaigns carried on at 
a gi'eat distance from the seat of power, were naturally 
weak in their results, they afforded the Mahrattas a 
fine opportunity of acquiring the improved arts of war, 
till a knowledge of them power, and a suspicion of the 
weakness of their enemies, originated expeditions of 
greater importance than the collection of booty ; and by 
degrees the sph-it of predatory warfare, the hereditary 
occupation of the Mahratta people, yielded to the nobler 
hut more dangerous lust of conquest. Each individual of 
the Mahratta community had his particular duty to 
perform in the endless wars of the period ; every caste and 
every occupation supplied its quota to the predatory armies 
of this marauding people ; the horse and foot soldiers, 
tlie sutlers and spies, were all distinct castes, leady at a 
moment’s notice to play their particular part in defence 
or conquest ; the Eemosy or robber caste, wlio supplied 
the best spies to the Malmatta chiefs, deprived by English 
domination of their hereditary means of living, imable to 
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dig, mid nslmmed to bog, arc at present craployod by ilie 
Englisb I'osideulrS in (bo J'ioccau to keep off any erratic 
thief from tboir properly. 

Il.'was at this period, 1629 A.D.,tbnt Sivaji Bhonslay, the 
son ofShahjiBhonaliiy/u-st' ’’’* 

Mussuhiimi rnee of their di 

ff'oiu tliosft indomitable warriors, before whom their 
ancestors three luindrcd years before, had fled like sheep; 
and (bat all lbat> was required to onsuvo liberty and oven 
dominion lor tlio lUndoo pcojile was nnioii, energy, and 
daring. 

Sivaji, the son of Shnliji, the foimdor of the Mahratta 
power,wmsoucof the greatest IVuebooLors in hisfoiy; mid 
Ids fiery spirit finmed into a flame (be latent energy and 
ambition of tbo (lindoo racea of India ; be was, as we 
Imvo said, tbe sou of Sbabji Bhonslay, a Mabrntia noble ot 
bigb standing in tbe .service of the Bing of .Bcojnjwre ; 
his motlior was tbe diuightov of <Tiidu .ibio, a Muhrathi 
wlio churned tbe purest Bajjioot. descent, Shahji was 
I^emiudnr ofTanjovc, and lord of an extensive jagheor lu 
the neighbombood of Poona. 

Sivaji claimed to be a Hindoo of tbo Tchatrya, or 
warrior class, and indeed traced his descent, from (he 
Avavviors of Oudipoor, acknowledged to be the oldest 
family in India; but. Ins Kueago was uotAvithont flansand 
Avheu Into in life he Avas desirous of obtaining the rocog'- 


nition of his high cast e by the Bralmiins, be bad to pay jciy 
freely for tbe privilege ; he was the unflinching loc of the 
Moslem faith, and (.lie fact, of the birth of his father Sliabji, 
being ai,trtbutGd to tiio cnergoi.io ]>raycra of a Hmantmau 
dcvol.ee, allows hoAv tmseandiable arc the Avays of 
donee, and hoAV oven tbe most devout may be made tin: 
instrument of tbe deslruclton of his cherished cvwl. 
The miraculous birth of Shahji and the imAvoutca com n 
nation of the Mussninmu title of “ Shah," winch is one ot 
nobilitv, Avith the Jdahrattii tevmiuulion of “.ih" whicSi 
one or'T(."^pcet, If rather amusing; it exhibits a sinKing o 
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religious differences, between the bigoted professors of 
hostile creeds, that is worthy of praise and mutation 
Malloji Bhonslay, the father oi Shahji, was a member of 
a respectable Mahratta family, living near Dowletabad ; 
not having any children for many years, which strange to 
say 18 considered a miaforhine by the Hindoos, and no 
substitute for the waters of Ems or Kissingen esdstmg in 
the Deccan, he offered up bis prayers to Mahdeo Yishiiu,^ 
and to all the other three hundred and thirty miHion 
gods of the Hindoo calendar, to send him a son. Meeting 
voth no success, and dispirited by die indifference of his 
own deities, he imitated the example of Akbar under the 
same circumstances, and sent his wife to a Mussulman 
faqueer named Shah Shereef, begging him to intercede in 
her behalf; with admirable generosity the worthy faqueer 
immediately consented, and prayed so effectively that the 
wife of Malloji in due time gave birth to a son, who out 
‘ of compliment to the holy saint was called Shah ; and a 
second being added to the family of Malloji by the same 
miraculous intervention was called Shereef 
Strange to say Malloji quarrelled with his wife, after 
tills rare instance of marital obedience, and sent her 
together with her son Shahji to reside at Poonah, whilst he 
himself raamed a second wife, also a Mahratta, by whom 
he had a son named Ekoji, of whom he became veiy fond : 
he went to reside at Beejapore, and soon: became one of 
the leading chiefs of that kingdom. 

^ Shahji being constantly absent on warlike expeditions, 
Sivaji was careftilly ^educated by Dadoji, a Mahratta 
Brahmin, He instilled into him the love of his conntiy ; 
but military fame was his ambition ; at a very early 
he displayed his marauding predilections, and when only 
entering his teens, the proprieties of the Deccan were 
shocked by reports tli 4 t the son of the respectable Shahji 
was connected with many a distant raid and midnight 
foray : finding his opportunity in the distuiiied state of the 
Deccan, owing to ^he invaaon of the Moguls, he raised 
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banditti, made war, and exacted tribute from neiglibouring 
zemindars : he soon repudiated a father, and advisers not 
quite suited to lus enterprising nature ; and gradually 
insinuating himself with wdly cunning into the supreme 
control of the jagheer, he secretly got possession of some 
hill forts, and established himself as polygar of the district, 
paying revenue to none, but exacting it from all he could ; 
in the course of three years he rose from the condition 
of a zemindar to that of the most powerful Hindoo prince 
in India, his authority extending over almost the whole 
region of the Concan and Deccan. But bold as were his 
ultimate designs and intentions, all his plans were con- 
ducted with the greatest secrecy; and 3ieitiier his sovereign 
at Beejapore, or his father whom he had supplanted in his 
jagheer, were in the least aware of the deep-seated ambi- 
tion of the young Maliratta. 

The history of Sivaji, for the iirst fifteen years of his 
independent career, is one of the most exciting and ' 
romantic it is possible to conceive : his sword was never 
out of his hand, and whether the enterprise that engaged 
his attention was in the neighbouring districts, or hundreds 
of miles distant in Hindostan or the Carnatic : — ^whether 
it was the conquest of a kingdom, or the plunder of a 
few hundred head of cattle, he was ever the leader in 
person, and was a model of daring and cunning to the 
warriors of his army. 

The whole country was covered with hill forts, of 
various degrees of strength and security ; and the endless 
surprises and stratagems, by which he obtained possession 
of them one after another, the fabulous speed of his 
midnight marches, and his sudden appearance in far off 
districts, before his absence fi'om home was even suspected, 
read almost like a romance, and recall the charming 
narratives of the exploits of Kobert Bruce, and Ins daunt- 
less lieutenants Douglas and Bandolph.^ 

Before attacking any city, Sivaji sent spies, or visited 
it himself for the purpose of finding out the number and 
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condition of tlie inliabitnats, and marldng the houses of 
all the wGaltliy citizens. The whole popnlation of the 
Deccan and Concan were turned l>y this restless marauder 
to the great ends of rapine and conquest. 

When Aurungzebe, who hod been appointed vicei'oy 
of the Deccan by Shab ,leban, began to inediiale bia 
treason agjiinst liis father and brotlier, he saw in Sivaji 
one wlio could assist him in his ambitious projects. 

He encouraged him to attack the kingdom of Beejnpore, 
and made over to him two or three forts to assist his 
plans ; promising at the same time that he should hold 
exempt from all tribute to the Mogul any district he 
might conquer. 

The fii'bt actual contact of Sivaji with the powers of 
Boejapore was one likely to make his name ring through 
the length and breadth of India; — annoyed beyond 
measure at the excesses of the youthful marauder, and 
unable to get any satisfaction from his father, who had 
openly repudiated him, the government of Bcejapore 
despatched against him a considerable array under a 
general named Afzal Klian. Sivaji with Indian guile, 
now wrote expressing Ws contrition, and imploring pardou 
for bis criTnes, at the same time mitmg the generui to 
come and receive his submission; it was settled that 
Afzal should meet him in a tent, with his followei's, 
Sivaji stipulating that only five should accompany him. 
Wlien they met to embrace, Siv.a]i struck him in the 
abdomen with an instrument called the “ tiger’s claw," 
which, formed of sharp ripping hooks, lies concealed iu 
the hand till required;^ before he recovered from his 
surprise, he despatched liim with his dagger, when at a 
given signal his men rushed from their ambuscade, and 
putting the Beejapore troops to flight, plundered their 
camp. 

By this daring act Sivaji became master of’ the greater 
part of the Concan, The next object of liis attack was 
Piinala, one of the strongest fortresses in the Concan ; and 
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governor of Drnicla Sajapore, an impoitot forhcs<ijn the 
Concan 

Sivaji made a gallant defence, but finding at leugtli 
that success was hopeless, he availed himself of the 
following daring nise he enteied into negotiations with 
Siddee Johar, and openly engaged to give up the loitiess 
under certain conditions, and wlulst the Abyssmians 
were thus thrown off their giiaid, he secietly left the 
castle, and having aiianged his plans was immediately 
joined by troops from his other stations, when he maicliod 
with extraordinaiy speed on Diinda Eajapore, and de 
hvered a forged letter from Siddee to his lieutenant, 
commanding him to gne up the place as a condition 
of the surrender of Panala the supposition that he 
could not have left Panala, without the consent of 
Siddee Johar, and the knowledge that negotiations had 
for some time been m progress, prevented any suspicion 
the town was at once given up to him, and lie leturned 
m triumph to raise tlie siege of Panala Siddee Johar 
thus disgraced, was after a short rebellion, assassinated by 
order of his mastei the King of Beejapore 
When Auiung7ebe was preparing to maich towards 
Agra to dethrone his father, he sent officers of higlr 
command to Sivaji, to request bun to jom him but 
Sivaji with well feigned astomslnnent, having luinself 
already repudiated his fatliei, pietended to be stiuck 
with horror at the prospect of so unnatural a rebellion 
he received the prince’s messenger with indignity, drove 
him from his presence, and oidered the letter he had 
brought to be tied to the tail of a dog Aurungzebe 
never forgave him, and ftom that moment vowed the 
destruction of this mountain rat, as lie insulting]^ 
styled him 

He next turned his arms against Suiat, called the Poi t 
of Mecca, fioin the nmnbei of jiilgiims who thence took 
ship to visit then Holiest of Ilohcs, n deadh lusult no 
true son of the Piopliet could e\ei forgive he entoicd 
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the city in disguise, and spent three days in discovering 
the houses of the wealthy inhabitants : — he then formed 
his camp into two divisions, one of which he placed before 
Bassein near Bombay, the other before Chonl, some fifty 
miles lower down the coast, as though he intended to 
besiege those places. He suddenly took 4000 cavalry 
from Bassein, and advancing through imfreguented tracks 
which he had himself explored, and with a speed that 
only a Mahratta horseman could accomplish, he appeared 
unexpectedly before Surat : defence was hopeless, and 
entering the city he plundered it at his leisure for six 
days. Sivaji was content with the plunder of the Mussul- 
man merchants, and left the Butch and English factories 
unmolested. 

Surat was at that time overflowing with the gold of 
Araby and Persia, and contained^ some of the richest 
merchant princes in the world. At the commencement 
of hostilities with Aurungzcbe, Sivaji signalised himself 
by an exploit so congenial to the temper and enterprise 
of bis people that to this day they celebrate it as the most 
chivalrous act of them history. Indignant at the rebellion 
of one whom he was accustomed to consider a freebooter, 
Auriingzebe sent special orders to Ohaest Khan to exter- 
minate him. In obedience to these orders he recaptm’cd 
many of Sivaji’s forts, but the numerous sieges so delayed 
him, that the more complete subjection of this ubiquitous 
enemy bad to be postponed till the following year. Hext 
spring Ohaest marched from Aurungabad, and after a suc- 
cessfoi campaign of several weeks occupied Poonah, in 
Sivaji’s own country, and only twelve miles from Singhar, 
the hill fort of his jagheer. 

Sivaji had grown up to manhood at Poonah, and every 
hole and corner of the city was familiar to him : and he 
took advantage of tliis circumstance to strike a blow that 
rang to the veiy limits of Hindostan. The house occupied 
by Ohaest Khan, either accidentally or from a design to 
insult,, happened to be that m which Sivaji had passed 
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Jiis eailj days At the time of this mvasion of his 
jagheei he was foity miles distant, but no soonei did 
he licar of it than, accompanied by fifteen trusty men, he 
rode in one night to Poonah here, liaving disguised 
himself and followers as ininstiels, he joined a marriage 
procession that was allowed to enter the forts to visit a 
famous slirine sacred to Siva , once avitbin the guards he 
made Ins way to the palace and surprised Chaest Khan 
in his harem His son and several women were cut to 
pieces, but the Khan with the loss of his hand managed 
to escape tlnough the -window 
Sivajfs retreat was as rapid as his attack , before the 
Mogul troops were thoroughly aroused he was half way 
to Smghar, where the firing of guns and the blaze of 
thousands of torches announced to the inhabitants of tlie 
Deccan some new exploit of then pi ince 
In the next campaign Chaest Khan was joined by tlie 
Mahaiajah, Jeswimt Sing of Judpore, for whom Aurung- 
zebc had conquered the kingdom of Guzerat —but these 
two generals did not agree, and this soon coming to the 
ears of Sivaji, he dcteimmed to make matters safe by 
Icndcnng Ins ser\ ices to the Maharajah to kill the Khan 
lAis oiflr was accepied and the aecef was done, 6uc 
vhetlier Sinji did it in per&on or not is uncertain 
Aurungzebe and Si\a]i were nearly the same age, and 
in many points displayed a veiy inaiked similarity of 
character , both ere energetic, crafty and ambitiou*!, and 
both stem bigots of their separate creeds — Auumgzcbe 
did all that Mahoramed himself could have desiied to 
extend the Moslem cieecl, whilst Suaji styling himself 
“ the Champion of the Gods,” made it Ins especial boast 
to protect “Brahmins, kme, and cultnatois,” and to 
prescrv e from all insult the Hindoo temples 
Sivaji with all his ambition, and desire to take to lura- 
sclf some of the in al piovinces of the kingdom of Beejapore, 
■was mistrustful of the growing poi\er of the Moguls , and 
lie soon peiceived that the power of the Biahmins and 
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the glory of the Mahratta nation, conld be but little 
augmented by the substitution of the omnipotency of the 
Mogul anus for the Mussulman kingdom of the Deccan, 
No sooner therefore had Anrungzebe left the Deccan, 
than all Sivaji’s energies were directed against the Mogul 
generals that were left in command, and a lierce war 
waged with great cruelty on both sides was the result. 

At lengtli in consequence of the professed friendship 
of Aurungzebe, a treaty was concluded with Sivaji, and 
invited by an autograph letter of the Dmperor, he set out 
for Delhi accompanied by his son 

He entered Agra attended by 500 nobles on horses 
splendidly caparisoned, and ivith about the same number 
of infantry ; the whole city turned out to meet him, but 
when he went to court, be found that he was the dupe 
of Auningzebe, who desired his presence merely to 
humble and disgrace him in the eyes of his subjects. 

He was very coldly received, and placed among the 
inferior omrahs, who at a considerable distance sur- 
rounded the throne of the Great Mogul. The proud 
Mahratta is said to have shed tears of indignation and 
anger at this public insult; and to have hurled words of 
defiance and threats of vengeance at the Conqueror of 
the World,” that must have sounded strange to the .■ulken 
courtiers of Delhi. 

It is said that a daughter of Aurungzebe, looking through 
the grated window that opened from the terrace into 
the coui't of audience, was struck with admiration at the 
bold and undaunted indignation of the Mahratta, and 
that her intercessions alone saved him from the fury of 
the insulted monarch ; but although he did not punish 
him with the death his bold speech had merited, he de- 
termined to detain him a prisoner, and for that pur- 
pose set close watch over his movements : but the 
Mogul, crafty as he was, was no match for the wily 
Mahiatta. 

After remaining a few months in restraint, Sivaji 
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feigned sickness, saw doctors, took physic, Jay in bed, 
and did the business of a regular invalid ; but soon pre- 
tending to recover, he made it a custom eveiy Thursday 
to distribute amongst the poor who crowded in large 
numbers to his gates, great guantiues of sweetmeats and 
pastry, which were brought in Im’ge baskets, each of 
which required three or four men to carry it; these when 
emptied were taken back to the confectioners, and at 
length, when the freguenev of die presents had disarmed 
attention, and when everything was ready, Sivaji, one 
ThiU'sday evening, having acquainted his confidants with 
his design, ordered a slave to take his place on the bed, 
and leaving the customary actendants in the room he 
emptied the sweetmeats, and putting his son into one 
basket and himself into another, they were carried out 
of the house : when he got clear of the city he mounted 
his son on a sorry horse, and led him by die bridle to- 
wards Muttra ; ai'rived there he shaved his beard, his 
moustachioa, and his long side locks, and committing 
liis son to a Brahmin, to be conducted to tlie Deccan, 
he travelled as a pilgrim by Allahabad and Benares to 
Gerar. 

Being much fatigued he ventured to buy a wretched 
horse, but not having silver he incautiously opened a 
purse of gold. As his escape had been noised thiough 
Hindostan, the owner of the horse, who was suspicious 
at seeing so much money in tlie hands of one in tlie diess 
of a beggar, said, “surely thou must be idevaji." The 
latter made no answer but gave the purse, and mounting 
tlie horse, pushed on with all speed to the sacied shrine of 
Juggernautli, where stood tlie inaguificetit temple of the 
Sun, wliose costly eieolion liad consumed the whole re 
venues of India Air twelve years. 

Another account sUites, that hy his ordeis lus army 
advanced by detadimeiits towaiih Agia, and that a body 
of Mabrnifa home aclnally appioached tlm walh of il/e 
City *, that Sivajj and ids sou wcie' cavripfl out in two 
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large baskets to tlie river side, •where a boat as for com- 
mon passengers •was awaiting him ; that upon reaching 
the shore Sivaji sprang from his concealment, and giving 
the boatman a gold mohai-, told him “ to go back and teU 
Aumngzebe, that he had ferried over Sivaji and his son ; ” 
when mounting fleet horses, they rode by unfrequented 
roads to G-uzerat. Tliis account liowever is not correct, 
for it states that the speed "was too great for the son 
who died of it ; whereas Sumbhaji lived many years. 

From tliis time Sivaji was ever in arras against the 
Moguls. The rancour of religious animosity and political 
rivalry was increased by personal hatred ; and whilst 
Anrimgzebe professed to treat with contempt the power 
of the “mountain rat,” as he termed Sivaji; the flerce 
Hindoo equally haughty, compared the annual tribute 
which he sent to Delhi, to the “ oil-cake lie gave his cow 
to make it give more milk.” Unable to take the held in 
person, Anrimgzebe despatched his son Prince lilahomet 
Maugam to the Deccan with instructions to effect by stra- 
tagem what was hopeless by force or assassination. 

"When he marched at the head of his army into the 
Deccan, Sivaji, disguised as a peasant, awaited his passage 
through a village near Brampore, and presented a jflate of 
cream, which from its appearance, Mangam ordered to be 
served at his own repast ; within was a note ^ cnclosci 
in was, written by Sivaji, declaring that “ curiosity hat 
led him to view the iniglity prince who condescended to 
become his antagonist in the lists of fame. 

The craft of Auruiigzcbe is in no instance more con- 
spicuous than in this deep-laid intrigue ; his instruc- 
tions to his son were to aUow Sivaji to gel head until 
his oivn troops should gramble and be disconlentert, 
when be would naturally be reproached from home, aw 
so be obliged to make his father’s severity an excusn 
rebellion ; he jwetended to quarrel with the great^ o lee 
of his army, and then applied to Sivaji for a-^-sistancc ; 
but the latter knew through his spies the nmcrnios 
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secrets of the camp of Mangam ; lie Ime'W' that it ■was 
altogether a farce, and in answer said that the Sultan was 
strong enough without him, that he would protect the 
Deccan in his absence, and promised him rehge in case 
of defeat, &c. &c. &c. 

At length after thirty years of almost uninterrupted 
warfare, during which iiis sword ivas never sheathed 
for a longer consecutive period tlian eight months ; 
having made considerable conquests, and accumulated 
very great wealth, Swap, who seems to have aspired 
to be the restorer of the Hindoo faith, ns well as of 
the national independence, thought himself entitled to 
be formally enthroned monarch of the Coacan, and 
the northern portion of the Deccan. He professed 
to trace a direct lineage up to the most ancient 
of the Eajpoot families of India, but unfortunately 
for himself, and also probably for his subjects, the 
Brahmins detected some flaw in his genealogical tree, and 
the m^lliance of one of his ancestors, many centuries 
before, cost him a fabulous treasure to erase. 

Before the Brahinins would allow him the religious 
rights of au absolute and undoubted prince of tlic 
Cshatrya caste, he wasfoicedto perform seveial costly 
ceremonies, that however attractive to the priesthood, 
must have appeared dull and unprofitable to liim ; he 
was weighed gainst pure gold, and the result — ten stone — 
valued at sixteen thousand pounds, with one hundred 
thousand more, were distributed to the wily ministers of 
his faith, and the titles of the head ornament of the 
Cshatrya race: “His majesty theHajah,” “ Siva, Possessor 
or Lord of theEoyal Umbrella,'’ were proclaimed through 
the length and breadth of his newly acquired dominions. 

^ Sivaji is not the only Hindoo, who by a lavish expen- 
diture has re-established a doubtful lineage ; it is not 
many years ago, that the Eajah of Tanjore, wishing to 
esiablBh Hs right to the Brahminical caste, was com- 
manded by the priests to make a cow of gold, afterwai-ds 
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of course to be given fo the priests, large enough for him 
to creep through from the mouth to the tail ; by tliis new 
birth ah impurities in his lineage were washed away, 
and he became a Brahmin of pure descent. 

Assisted by the Siddoes, and coasting mariners of the 
Concan, Sivaji made one nautical expedition with a 
deet of eighty vessels, down the coast of Malabar ; but 
fortunately for his enemies, the motion of the mighty 
deep did not agree with him, and liaving reached land in 
safety, his tutelary deity wisely forbade his ever agaia 
tempting fickle fortune on the ocean. 

In the year ICSO, at the age of fifty-tliree, Sivaji fell 
a victim to the excessive energy, that had ftom iiis 
eai’Iiest youth distinguished his career; he died from 
inflammation of the chest, arising from fatigues endured 
in a distant foray on the Moguls. 

Sivaji is certainly one of the greatest princes of Hindoo 
iiistory ; he revived the ancient glory of a race, that 
centuries of subjection had tended to debase ; and during 
the very height and power of the Mogul dynasty, he 
founded and raised to empire the most powerful native 
kingdom yet seen in Hindostan. 

He possessed eveiy quality requisite for success in the 
disturbed age in which he lived ; cautious and ivily in 
council, he was fierce and daring in action ; he possessed 
an endurance that made him remarkable, even amongst 
his hardy subjects, and an energy and decision that 
would in any age have raised him to distinction. By 
his OTTO people he was painted on a white horse going 
at foil gallop, tossing grains of rice into his mouth, to 
signify that his speed did not allow him to stop to eat. 

He was the first Hindoo prince who forced the heavy 
Mogul cavalry to fly before the charge of the native 
horse of India; his strength and activity in action were 
the glory and admiration of his race , and long after Sot. 
death, the proudest boast nf the Mahratta solther was to 
have Seen fiivaji ebai’ge hand to hand 
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He spaied neither gold oi exertion to obtain accurate 
information concerning tlie motions and intentions of bus 
foes He not only knew eveiy opulent bouse in tlie 
toiin be was besieging, but often the very cell in wbicb 
the ti ensure concealed He waged war ivitb tbe 
commanders of opposmg ainues as much as with the 
tunics themselves , and whether gold or steel was the 
inenns he adopted to conquer them, be generally sue 
reeded , scaiccly a Mceroy of tbe Emperor, or a general 
of the longs of Beejapoie, or even the son of Aurnng- 
/ebe himself, were bee from the suspicion of having 
touched Mahiatta gold 

He uas almost worshipped as a god, and the renown of 
Ins deeds, his eagle glances and long arms, bis rapid 
nniclies and secret forays, are to tins day tbe most 
popular themes of the wandering Gmsees, or minstrels of 
the Deccan 

s 

Even bis weapons were reverenced as holy, and bis 
good bword Bbowance has been to the baids of the 
Deccan wliat tbe Joycuse and Dutandel of Chaileinagne 
and Eolaud , and tbe A&kaloii of our own patron saint, 
w ci e to tbe w audenng tioubadoiirs of Europe The best 
pJiahal for the great Mahntta will be found m the 
character of the Sultan Babei , possessing to a consider 
able e\teiit the polished mind and peisoinl pro of that 

noble prince, he excelled bini in foresight and stratagem , 
bold aud reckless of danger as tbe most daring warrioi 
tint ever lived, be never cutterapted force where stratagem 
could avrni 

The character of Baber remmds one of the bold open 
daring of tbe lion, while that of Snaji resembles more 
the wily cunmng of the tiger of bis own native bills 
Always m ambnsb till the time of action amved, he 
crept stealthily cm bis foes, and seldom laded when once 
Ins spimg was leally made , always pretending to do that 
n nch he never intended, no one was acquainted with bis 
plans but by tbe success of then execution So completely 
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■were his movements kept secret, and so often had he cir- 
culated false reports of his death, to account for his sudden 
disappearance on some distant expedition, that for several 
days after his body -Rms actually consumed, according to 
the Hindoo rites, he "was supposed by liis enemies, and 
even by his troops, to be commanding in person under the 
walls of Surat; and it was montlis before Aiurungzebe knew 
that death had removed the great enemy against wliose 
unflinching front the Mogul forces had dashed as hope- 
lessly as the waves upon a rock-bound coasi. 

He was a great captain,” said Aurungzebe, '^dieu he 
heard of his death, “ and the only man who has had the 
power to raise a new kingdom, whilst I have heen en- 
deavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. 
My armies have been employed against him for nineteen 
years, and nevertheless his state has been continually in- 
creasing.” He was mild and merciftil, and nlthougli a 
bigoted worshipper of Bi-ahma, he scorned to retaliate 
on the Moslems the cruel persecution which theyliad 
inflicted on the followers of his faith. 

Anecdotes of liis personal intrepidity are still current 
throughout the Deccan ; he would at any moment risk his 
life and jeopardise his cro'ivn to gratify a whim or to 
fulfil a ceremony. On one occasion he entered Bombay by 
stealth, when he was besieging it, on purpose to ascend 
the natural chimney of rock on Malabar hill, tliat is sup- 
posed to purify from sin all who enter below and emerge 
above. love for music often led him into dangers 
from which only his activity and daring released him ; 
many a time did he in disguise enter the very strongholds 
of his enemies, with no other purpose than to listen to 
the inspiriting narrations of the deeds and exploits of the 
Hindoo gods, as sung and recited in tlicKuthas at the nil- 
merous Hindoo festivals.*' 

Sivaji left immense wealth, and at his death was abso- 
lute sovereign of a territory in the Deccan, upwards of 
four hundred mUes in length hj' one hundred and twenty 
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in breadth, and three hundred miles away in the far 
south of India he possessed the district of Tanjore, equal 
in extent to many of the native sovereignties. 

Every part of India, from the Herbudda to Tanjore, 
and from the Concan to Madras, at some time or other 
)iad to purchase the fnendship of Sivaji, or to pay heavily 
for their temerity in neglecting ' - , 

was the influx of gold to his 

that “ the caves of Eairee” became a proverb, as a depo- 
sitory from which nothing ever returned. 

He had no rival in Deccan ; in energy, personal activity, 
rapidity of thought and action, he far excelled all the 
officers of his day, beloved and respected as the guardian 
of the nation, and as the first leader who had for many 
hundred years enabled the Hindoo to contend with the 
fierce and ruthless Moslem, he moved everywhere m per- 
fect security, and often alone : it was owing to liis having 
friends in the multitude that his daring visits to the 
strongholds of his foes were successful, 

A few montlis after the death of Sivaji, Aurungzebe 
was relieved by death from a great subject, equally dan- 
gerous as friend or foe, in the person of Jeswunt Sing, 
the renowned chief of the Sajpoots. leswunt was one of 
the most remarkable men of those turbulent days ; for 
forty-two years, from his first contest with Aurungzebe 
on the Kerbudda to the day of Ms death at Caubul, there 
was not an event of importance in which he was not deeply 
engaged. He held by turns the viceroyalty of Guzerat, 
Deccan, Malva, Ajraerc, and Caubul: he was always 
plotting against the Mogul power, and although at various 
times he supported one brother against another, it was from 
no friendly feeling, but merely in the hope that they would 
Mtimately destroy each other, and the inheritance be Ms, 
Had ley Sing of 'Amber, the Eana Eaj of Mawar, Sivaji, 
and the other great native princes of his time coalesced 
with Jeswunt, the Mogul power must have fallen. Au- 
^nngzebe professed great friendship for Jeswunt, but hie 
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real feeling was one of intense hatred, “ Sighs,” says hla 
historian;- ‘‘ never ceased to flow from Aurungaebe’s heart 
whilst Jeswunt lived;” and the surest evidence of the 
dread the Bahtore had inspired him when alive, will be 
found in the ruthless animosity 'with which he pursued 
his family when dead. 

Jeswunt died beyond the Attock whilst viceroy of 
Caubul. His wife was at that time seven months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy. She wished to attend her lord to 
heaven, but her Suttee was forcibly prevented; three 
other wives and six concubines, bow^ever, celebrated that 
fearful rite. As soon as the queen could travel, the 
Bahtore contingent set out for their own country ; but 
Aurungzebe was not inclined to allow a scion of the old 
stock to escape him if be could help it ; and when they 
reached Delhi, lie commanded them to give up the infant 
prince ; they refused. He offered to divide the whole 
of Mawar amongst them if they would accede to his re- 
quest ; they still I’efused. “ Our country,” said thej’’, “ is 
with our sinews, and tliese can defend both it and our 
lord ” Their quarter was sm'rounded by the legions ot 
Aunmgzebe, and the, infant Azit was, ^th diffi-culty, 
smuggled out of the city in a basket of sweetmeats. 
The chief object • of their devotion thus secure, they 
mounted their steeds, and placing tlieir women in the 
centre, attempted to cut their way through the Mogul 
troops ; tliey were, however, overpowered, and forced 
to retreat. Binding tbeu' case hopeless, they adopted 
the usual means to save their own and their deceased 
lord's honour. 

The widow of Jeswunt, together with their own wives 
and daughters, were enclosed m a. room filled with gun- 
powder and all sent to heaven. Having thus performet 
one of the ^eat ordinances of their caste, they took a 
double dose of opium, and donning the saffron robe, 
issued out into the city with the desperate hope of cutting 
their way through. 
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Delili lias seea many fierce combats in ber streets, but 
none that ever equalled the deeds of this liandful of 
lieroes. Doorga-da, the unde and guardian of Azit, and 
a few other warriors, succeeded in liewing their way 
through the opposing ranks ; they rejoined their infant 
princq outside the city, and regained their own country. 
This battle, fought on the seventh day of the month of 
the Monsoon 1680 A.D., is still a sacred day in the calen- 
dar of Mawar. 

Doorga-da now assumed the place of his brother Jes- 
wunt, and soon became an equal terror to the Moguls, 
Aurangzebe had a great dread of this famous leader of 
the Eahtores ; he had pictures drawn of him and also 
of Sivaji, the latter sitting cross-legged on cushions, in 
the ordinary position of Hindoo princes, the former on 
horseback, toasting bawtres or barley cakes with the 
point of his lance on a fire of maize sticks. 

Tlie Emperor used to say, " I may entrap that fellow,” 
meaning Sivaji, “ but this dog is born to be my bane.” 
Aurungzebe was not one to give up the quarry because 
his first swoop missed ; his enemy might escape him for 
the time, but liis plans were always laid for future re- 
venge. Dy the devotion of Doorga-da and his brave 
Eahtores, Prince Azit had once escaped him ; but it only 
made him more determined to indulge liis revenge later. 
It was years before that opportunity occuried, but there 
is no summer like a late summer, and no revenge is 
so sweet as that which has been long delayed. 

A few years before Auiungzebe’s death, he commanded 
Prince Azit’s attendance at court. Tiie young prince 
obeyed him, and was received not only with all the dis- 
tinction that was his due, but with the most specious 
courtesy. One day with unusual familiarity the King de- 
sired him to advance, and graspmg firmly his folded liands 
(the usual attitude of deference in one of Ins rank], said 
“Well Balitore, I am told you possess an arm as nervous 
26 as your fatherh : what can you do ? ” " God preseiwe 

c c 3 
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jour Majesty, ” replied the Eajpoot prince, “ when tlie 
sovereign of mankind lays the hand of protection upon 
the meanest of his subjects, all his hopes are realised, and 
when lie condescends to touch both nay hands, I feel as if 
I could conquer the world.” His vehement and animated 
gesture gave full force to the words, and Aurungzebc 
bitterly exclaimed, “Ahl here is another hero.” Yet 
affecting to be pleased ivith his boldness of speech, lie 
ordered him a dress of honour, which, according to cus- 
tom, he put on in the presence, and having made his 
obeisance, left well pleased. That day was his last ; lie 
returned to his quarter and died in great torture : the robe 
was poisoned, 
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’ All Indian inosacnger can easily piirform from forty to fifty milas a day 
&M: tliirt^ ox. da-Y** ort'S'U'jjJj’o’oJLy*, ofc.Oj'' cnTOni/aino'WCTt. oC Uio Inst 
rolicUion tho Sikhs marched iroai Peshawur to Deliii at tlio lato of tliiity 

miles a day. , 

iSoptimus Sevorus marched from the neiglibonrhood of I’icmta to Eoine, a 

distance of 800 miles, in futy days. 

^ Tlio Brahmins say that tho gods of the earth, great and small, nnnihcr 


three hundred and thirty imnioiis. 

* Tho etratogem hy which the Douglas surprised the caaflc of lioxhii^h 
was very nenily identical with tho one hy which Sivaji obtained posscssiou 
of a hill fori of the Deccan, “On tho ovo of Shroro Tuesday,” f'lys pm 
■Walter Scott, “ on tho OtU of March, 1S12, wlicn the garrison were fuU of 
iollitv and indulging in drunken wiiasnil, Douglas mid his followers iip- 
proftched tho castle, croopiiig on hniids and fact, mid having dark donts 
hung over their armour. They seemed to tho English soldiers a strayed 
herd of some neighbouring peasant's cattle, which had hson snlTored to 
osoapo during tho festivity of tho evening. They tlimeforo saw these 
objeka mwo on tho sorgo of tho moat and descotid mto it without 
wmider or alarm; nor did they discover their error tii the s loiri of 
Douglas 1 Dougins! announced that tho wall was Bcided and the city 

fit nthwher un bistouri dos mion't nequisoz it une liaguc qii'i! imrioit 
nudoiffht; Ic bistouri lounioH aisdiuont niitmir do kbagiie, oi poiirlorpii 
etnlt cachd dans I’ornbro do sa main —Sec account of Cmaar IJorgia s i mg. 

* When George ho shaved the dragon’a beard, and Askalon was his riuer; 
Joyouso name of Chttilemagno's sword, Durnndei ftiat of Holand. 
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“ The Dcccan ballads nre still preffyenoug'h, as tlie aceoinpinjing frag- 
ment shoivs About fifty years ago Tntubal jee^ a Mahmtta of note, escaped 
frpni priKOn by the following deuce while in confinement a common 
looking klakrattn offered bis eervoces to the eomnianding oikcer , bo was 
accepted, and bad to keep bis horse under the -windous of the pnson 
nothing was remarked about btm but hia attention to his horse and a 
constant habit of Binging Upon the disappearance some time after of both 
Iiimbulgeo and the groom, it was ronienibeied that the w ords of the song 
were these — 


“ Behind the wood the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree , 
kVbeie shall I find a. kmgbt will ride 
The jungle path with me ? 

There are fire and fifty conrsei's there, 

And four and fifty men 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his ateed, 
The Deccan thmes again 
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CHAP. XXVT. 

RELIGIOUS PEIiSECUTION ARD IKTOIEIUKCE 01* ADnUNGZERE, — RPLIGIOUS 

"WAR IN RAJroOTANA. AtlRUNGZEUE MARCHES TO OUDirORE, — PORCrP 

TO RETIRE RY FAMINE — HIS LATTER TEARS EJIBITTI-RED RY CONDUCT 

or nis SON. JIC QULLLS REDELLION in ueccan and subdues all 

ms FOES. lUS DEATH AND CHARACTER 

Tolerant as Auruiigzebe was at the beginning of liis 
reign towards all sects in his dominions, it appears that 
as he advanced in yeare he displayed a considerable 
spice of the merciless spirit of persecution tliat distin- 
guished Mahmoud of Gliizni, and that he sought, by a 
forced conversion of the Hindoos, to add the distinction 
of Mohi-eddin, the “ reviver of religion,” to Ids many illus- 
trious titles. 

On account of the great loss to agriculture, by the 
slaughter of Icine during the famine in the last reigii, 
the Brahmins had obtained an edict from Jehangiro 
that no cattle should be killed, and they otTered enor- 
mous sums to Aurungzebe to renew the injunction ; hut 
he refused, with bitter insults, to show any toleration 
whatever to the prejudices of his idolatrous subjects, and 
answered their petition by levying a capitation tax on 
eveiy Hindoo throughout Ins dominions ivho ivould not 
immediately abjure his faith. By his orders the Hindoo 
pagodas wore desecrated and destroyed; ancient and 
beautiful sculptures were defaced ; mosgiies rose on the 
ruins of holy temples; the most 'hallowed shrines of 
Muttra, Benares, and Ahmedabad, were polluted by the 
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slaiigliter of cows and other sacred animals ; and liis 
high-caste prisoners were compelled at the sword's point 
to swallow the dust of the marble statues of their gods, 
pounded up for the purpose. 

“ But whoso hreaketh an hedge the serpent shall bite 
liimf’ and tlie Emperor found to his cost, that in break- 
ing down the hedge of absolute toleration, planted by 
his ancestor Akbar and preserved by his descendants, he 
had roused a nest of snakes, that, little heeded at first, 
soon threatened the very existence of his po-\v'er. 

The Hindoos, perfectly tolerant Uiemselves on all 
religious matters, never interfering with the creeds of 
others or attempting to make proselytes to their own, yet 
possess certain articles of faith and cerUiin traditions of 
caste, which they cherish in life and cling to in death ; 
and again a hitter spirit of enmity arose between the fol- 
lowers of Brahma and Maliomraed, and the fanaticism 
of religious hatred added tenfold to the resuscitated spirit 
of hereditary animosity. 

All Aurungzebe’s efforts at conversion, however, failed 
most signally ; a few petty rajahs indeed were tempted 
bj liis offer/y but- the people ^ejoexaU/ rJupg tn their 
pagodas and their ancient faitli. Everywliere discontent 
and uneasiness prevailed ; labour forsook the field and 
industry the loom ; whilst bands of robust faqueers, 
taking advantage of the general uneasiness, ravaged the 
country, under the excuse of defending the Hindoo faith ; 
and an old female faqueer led such a multitude in arms 
irom Agra to Delhi, that it required the presence of 
Aururigzebe himself to subdue it. 

These symptoms of rebelhon, liowever, did not change 
the conduct of Aunmgzebe ; and when at length the 
decrease of the revenue brouglit representations from 
the governors of the provinces, and caused him to pause 
m his suicidal career, it was only to enable him to take 
measures to renew it at a more fiivourablc season with 
tenfold zeal and intolerance. 
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Tins pci’seciition, iliat caused only discontent amongst 
tlie peaceable rajabs of Bengal, "wms received in far other 
guise by tlie -warlike tribes of Bajjpoolana, who, fierce 
(uid bigoted as the Moguls themselves, prided ihoiusclves 
on a direct descent from those who defeated Alexander 
on the banks of the Indus, and claimed to bo endowed 
with courage from the heart of Brahma himself.^ 
When therefore, in the madness of liis pride, Aunmgxebc 
sent an ambassador to the Kana, proflering as a conijn’orniso 
to the capitation tax, that he should no longer siriko 
coin in his own name but in that of the Mogul ; thnl- kinc 
sliould be killed in his dominions ; that pagodas should 
be demolisliod or converted into mosques; and that 
justice sliould be administered according to the Koran, 
the insulting proposals were received in the same spirit ol‘ 
arrogant contempt in which they wore made. 

A close alliance was immediately contracLcd botwoon 
the three groat chieftains of Enjpootaua, tlie rajahs of 
Abniv, Chitore, and loudjiorc, and before many weelvs 
200,000 Kajpoot wmiTions were in the field, rc.ady to 
shed the last drop of' their blood in defence of their 
gods and of their ancient faith. A noble letter hum 
the Baja Sing of Joudpore to the Emperor, will long 
live as a bold and eloquent jirotest ag.ainsfc the bigotry 
and intolerance on religious matters of the mighty ones 
of the earth. 


May it please your Majesty, your ancestor Itlahonimed 
Jclal-ul-Bion Akbar, whose throne is in heaven, con- 
ducted tlie aftairs of the Empire in equity and lirai 
security for the space of fifty''~two yeans ,* he preserved 
every tribe of man in ease and happiness, whether they 
were followers of Jesus or of iloses, of Brahma or 
Mahommed ; of whatever sect they might be, they 
eqmdhy enjojmd his countenance and firvour, insomuch 
that tiie people, ingratitude for his indiscriminate jiro- 
lection which he aUbrded them, distinguished him ty 
the appellation of tlie “ Guardian of Mankind.*' * 
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Majesty Mahoinmed. Koor-xi\-Dieii Jehangire likewse 
ivhose dwelling is now in paradise, extended for a period 
of twenty-two years tlie shadow of his protection over 
the heads of Ms people, successful by coustant fidelity 
to hie allies, and a vigorous exertion of Ms arm in 
business. Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jehan, by a 
prosperous reign of thirty-two years, acquire to himself 
iramoital reputation, the glorious reward of clemency and 
virtue. Such' were the benevolent inclinations of your 
ancestors ; whilst they pursued their great and generous 
principles, ’wheresoever they directed thmr steps, conquest 
and prosperity went before them, and tlius they reduced 
many countries and fortresses to their obedience. During 
your Majesty’s reign many have been alienated from the 
Empire, and further loss of territory must necessarily 
follow, since devastation and rapine now universally reign 
without restraint ; your subjecte are trampled under foot, 
and every province of your Empire is impoverished ; 
depopulation spreads and difficulties accumulate; when 
mdigence has reached the habitation of the sovereign, 
what can be the condition of the nobles ? as to the soldieiy 
they are m murmurs ; the merchants complaining ; the 
Mahommedans discontented ; the Hindoos destitute ; tlie 
multitude of people wretched, even to the want of their 
nightly meal, are beating their heads throughout the day 
in rage and desperation. How can the dignity of the 
sovereign be preserved, who employs his power in exact- 
ing a heavy tribute from a people thus miserably reduced? 
At this juncture it is told from East to West that the 
Emperor of Hmdostan, jealous of the poor Hindoo devotee, 
will exact a tribute fiom Bi-aluraiis, Saiuorahs, Joghies, 
Bjnajhecs, and Sonassees; that regardless of the high 
lionour of his Timounan race, he condescends to exercise 
Ins power over the solitaiy inoffensive anchorite! If 
your Majesty places any faith in those books by distinction 
c#ed divine, you will there be instructed that God is 
the God of allmankiud, not the God of the Mahommedans 
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gives existence ; in your temples, to Ins name, is raised si 
prayer ; in a Jionse of images where a beii is shaken, still 
he is tlie object of adoration ; to vxJify the reiigion or 
customs of the men is to set at naught the pleasure of tlie 
Almighty. When we deface a picture we natiiraJly iiicin- 
tlie resentment of tlie painter, and justly has the poet said, 
‘ Presume not to arraign or scrutinise the various works of 
power divine.’ In fine, the tribute you demand from the 
Hindoo is repugnant to justice; it is equally foreign to good 
policy, as it must impoverish the country ; moreover it 
is an innovation, an infringement of the laws of Hindostan. 
But if zeal for your own religion has induced you to 
determine on this measure, the demand ought by the 
rules of equity to have been made first on Eainsing, wJio 
is esteemed the principal amongst the Hindoos ; then let 
yonr well-wishers be called upon, ivith whom you will 
have less clilficulty to encounter; but to torment ants and 
fa is. wAwd. It w 

wonderful that your ministers should have neglected 
to instruct your Majesty in the rules of lectitudo and 
honour 1 1” 

A wise man would have paused and counted tile cost 
of arousing the fanatical enmity of so formidable a power, 
but age had warped the judgment of Aurungzebe ; he 
was distrustful of his fitness for the next world, and he 
sought to obliterate, in the blood of an infidel race, the 
unnatural murder of many true believers, tlius following 
the example of Timour the Tartar,” He remeinbered 
that his numerous wars had not been carried on without 
causing the destruction of many of God’s creatures, and 
mmlia simiUhm, he resolved to wipe out the reiuombrnnee 
of past crimes by others of a like natuie. 

Moreover Aurungzebe had an. insult to avenge on tm 
House of Mawar, that in the mind of an Emperor ol 
Hindostan would outweigh all coiisidemtions of poucy 
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and even safety; his addresses had been slighted by a 
Rajpootni princess, and not only slighted, but treated 
with scorn and derision. A few years before, Anrung- 
zebe, who with all his professed asceticism, appears to 
have fully inherited the Aphrodisiac character of the race 
of Timour, demanded the hand of the Princess of Roop- 
nagurh,'a junior branch of the House of Mawar, and 
without waiting for a reply, sent 2000 horse to escort the 
lady to his court. However ■willing she might have been 
under orchoary circumstances to become the favourite 
sultana of the Mogul, her royal blood rebelled at the 
notion of being thus delivered on demand, without her 
own consent ; and moreover she was idready fascinated 
with the gallantry of Eaj Sing, the paladin of her race, 
and she determined to reject with scorn the demand of 
Aurungzebe, and to entrust her cause to her lover, with 
the promise of herself as the reward of protection. Her 
resolution once taken, no time was to be lost, but the 
natural delicacy of the high-caste lady shrank from 
openly soliciting the protection she desired. As usual on 
such occasions the family priest was called in, who soon 
devised a plan that would ensure the desired succour, 
without any infraction of the strictest decorum : by his 
advice the following laconic note was penned and des- 
patched by a trusty messenger to Ra;] Sing. “ Is the 
swan to be the mate of the stork, a Rajpootni pure in 
blood to be the wife of the monkey-faced barbarian?” 
Ere the note could be delivered, she was compelled to 
accompany the Mogul troops to her Simian adniher ; but 
once acquaintedivith the wishes of the fair Princess of Roop- 
nagurh, Raj Sing flew like a true knight to her rescue : 
before she had proceeded many leagues, he crossed the 
foot of the AravuUi with some piclcecl troops, attacked 
the Imperial guard, and dehvered the distressed princess 
from tlie hand of her despoilers. AE applauded this 
gallant act, and without exception the leading chiefs of 
Mawar gathered round the red baiiiier. 
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Native c)uv% to at its height amongst the Baboi^s 

“ ttoosphere of battlef s„d 

note had died on his pallet. ^ 

nsttr^f T’^ '"' % 

“T I?®® '‘“d “ oppoitoitjof 

teachmg them a lesson of humility. Jor some slight 

commanded Kahur, a famous 
chief of Ouchpore, to enter a tiger’s den alone and un- 
^ ®t>*2ycd Avitliont trepidation, and approaching 
the tiger, who was pacing backwards and foWds, thus 
contemptuously addressed him: “Oh! tiger of the ‘Meah,’" 
a term ^yen by Hindoos to Moslems, “ turn and face the 
^ !gei 0 eswunt The tiger nnaccnstomed to such uncere- 
m onions salutation, looked at him and waUced away; when 
failin', turning to the Emperor, said, “ yon see he dare not 
face me, and it is contrary to the oath of a Rajpoot to 
attack an enemy who dare not confront him.” 

On another occasion Soortan, a gallant warrior of Aboo, 
le sacred mountain of the Rajpoots in the Aravulli, was 
brought prisons before Anrungzebe; he refused the 
] egular prostrations ; he said, “ his life was in the Eing’s 
hands, his honour in his own ; he had never bowed the 
head to mortal man, and never would.” They tried to 
introduce Mm into the presence tiu'ough a low portal, but 
he came in feet and stomach first ; and Anrungzebe who 
could not help admiring him, permitted him to depart, 
askmg him at the same time what favour he could grant 
mm, “ Hothing,” replied he, “ but to suffer me to return 
the Paradise of Aboo.” 


The mountainous provinces that at this period ac- 
knowledged the supremacy of the Eana, or great cliief 
of the Rajpoots, formed a Idngdoin about half as large as 
Prance, and about as populous as Switzerland ; attached 
to tlieir soil, as the gi'ound on which their deities as well 
as til eir ancestors had lived, and enabled amid their rugged 
mountains and narrow defiles to defy all but a nominal 
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subjection to tbe most powerful monarchs of Hindostan, 
tbe Bajpoot races combined in. a rare degree the love of 
countiy and the stern fanaticism that so frequently con- 
stitute the sole though priceless hirthright of mountain 
races. 

They are without exception the finest race of men in 
India, if not in the whole world; their muscular power 
and estraordinaiy endurance, their contempt of death, 
and the devotion with which they have always resisted 
religious persecution or defilement of caste, render them 
when fairly roused and well commanded, the most valuable 
of fiiends or the most dangerous of foes. To this day a 
company of Eajpoot soldiers of Oude or Eajpootana 
present much the same contrast to the low-caste men of 
Madras or Bombay that a troop of life-guardsmen would 
to a regiment of Mexican iiTCgulars. 

Aiirungzebe’s invasion of tins formidable region ivas 
conducted on a scale equal to the magnitude of the 
undertaking ; ho summoned, all lus troops from Caubul, 
Bengal, and Deccan, and assembled a field-train consisting 
of TO pieces of heavy ordnance, 60 of horse artilleiy, and 
a dromedary coqis mounting swivels 300 strong; an 
armament far surpassing at that period any owned by 
the most potent sovereigns of Europe. On the approach 
of tins ovenvhelffling force, the Dana Baj Sing deserted 
the pkms and collected his forces within the natural 
forti esses of the AravulU range, whence he watched in 
perfect security the movements of his foe. 

Aurungzebe marched through the Dobarri pass with a 
magnificent force of 50,000 picked troops wuthout oppo- 
sition, and advanced straight to the capital of Oudipore ; 
here palaces, gardens, lakes, and isles, and all the elaborate 
splendour of a luxurious capital met his eye, hut not a 
living thing; all was deserted and silent as the grave. 
Confident in his numbers, the Mogul encamped in fancied 
security, but the third night bis army was attacked by 
Baj Sing ; some were at chess, some praying, some feasting; 
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“they came to steal and fell asleep.” They were dispersed 
with terrific and unrelenting "slanghter, and Ondipori, the 
favourite Kajpootaui wife of Aurungzebe, who had accom- 
panied him in tliis arduons war, fell into the hands of her 
countrymen. 

As we have before remarked, the Kajpoots, of all races 
in, India, are the most sensitive about the honour of their 
women, and the most delicate in their treatment of those 
of their enemies. It is only when animosity is heightened 
by the desire of revenge, when they wish to disgrace and 
degrade their' foes, that they enact such scenes of atrocity 
as those lately witnessed at Delhi and Cawnpore. 

Oudipori was carried to the Eajah, who treated her 
with every attention, and immediately sent her back under 
a strong escort to Aurungzebe, with the sole request that 
in return he would spare the sacred animals that miglit 
be left in the plains ; but the Emperor could not credit 
generosity so foreign to his own nature, and attributed to 
fear what was merely the impulse of a noble and chivalrous 
character. He continued the war with fire and sword, but 
although he again took Cliitore the Immaculate, the result 
of the campaign was altogether unsatisfactory; everywhere 
the inhabitants deserted their homes and ^’ove their 
flocks and herds to the mountains ; aU the passes were 
dosed against the Mogul reinforcements, and in addition 
to the mirelenting enmity of an outraged nation, the 
Emperor soon had also to contend against famine, and 
after several months of calamity and disgrace, he was not 
sorry to leave the barren battle-field of Mawar to his sons 
and generals. 

The latter years of Aurungzebe were fiiU of great and 
deserved anxiety *, his children one after another tm'ncd 
against him, and always found in the Mahrattas and 
Eajpoots alhes able and willing to support them. He 
now m his turn encountered that marble-hearted fiend, 
fihal ingratitude, and felt “how sharper than a serpents 
tooth it is to have a thanldess child.'’ His eldest son 
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Akbar bad formed an alliance irith Sumbhaji, the reckless 
son of Sivaji, and frequently his banner flaunted side by 
side -with that of the Maliratta in the hard-fought fields 
of tile Deccan. Aurungzebe never suffered natural affec- 
tion, or the ties of blood, to interfere Tvith policy or 
success ; for some time he dissembled his wrath, and 
feigned even more than ordinary affection for his rebellious 
son ; and a truce being concluded between the contending 
parties, he sent him a dress of honour, a fine horse richly 
caparisoned, and a vest beautifully embroidered. 

A]^ba^ received these tokens of affection with all outward 
respect, but mistrusted his father even when sending gifts ; 
he did not immediately don the gorgeous attire, as was 
customary ; but kept it, with the excuse that he wished to 
inaugurate the honoured vestments with greater solemnity. 
In the meantime he put it on a slave, who died in two 
days ; like that given to the son of Jeswunt, it was per- 
fumed with poisoned powder. Naturally this affair did not 
greatly tend to the reconciliation of either party. Akbar 
now feeling that all hope of forgiveness was past, threw 
himself heart and soul into the contest on the side of the 
Deccan princes, and the war that had before baited for a 
season, was resumed with increased vigour on both sides. 

The rebellion in the Deccan was now general ; the kings 
of Beejapore and Golconda, supported by the other Dec- 
caneo rajalis, and swayed and directed by Sumbhaji, united 
their hitherto opposing forces, and raised an impenetrable 
bulwark against the advancing power of the Mogul 
This liostile array was greatly strengthened by the active 
alhanco of the Siddees, or descendants of Abyssinian 
adventurers, who during many centuries had exercised 
great power and influence in the Deccan ; and whose 
present descendants, known by the general term of Arabs, 
constitute the fiei’ce and fanatical mercenaries and robbers 
of the provinces of the Nizam of Hydrabad, 

Aurungzebe conducted the war in person ; but his con- 
tinued absence from his capital and the great distance of 
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the seat of w&v from the centre of his resources, consider- 
ably impaired the efficiency of his armies, and hrouglit 
upon his subjects the miseries inseparable from absentee 
domination, FuEy occupied for many years in conducting 
■warlike operations in a distant comer of his dominions, he 
was unable to exercise the supervision indispensable to 
good government ; and compelled to entrust immense pro- 
vinces to lieutenants, who were iudiffierent or unable to 
control them with. strict justice, anarchy and oppression 
rapidly raised their heads in districts that for the last 150 
years had been blessed by a firm and stable government. 

But towards the end of his long reign the cloud that 
hung with dark portent over the departing glory of the 
Moguls rose for a season, and allowed the sun of their 
prosperity to shine once more with its wonted splendour. 
The storms that had darkened the horizon passed away ; 
and at length, after six years of harassing warfare, the star 
of Aumngzehe was again in the ascendant. His arms 
were everywhere victorious ; the proud monarchs of Gol- 
conda and Beejaporewere forced to surrender their capitals 
to his victorious troops, and his son Akbar to seek in an 
English sliip a distant asylum at the court of Ispahan ; 
and to complete his triumph, the fierce and cruel Sumbhaji 
after excluding himself from aU hopes of mercy by poison- 
ing tanks, and other barbarous modes of warfare, was 
betrayed into the hands of the Mogul, wJiilst in a state of in- 
toxication, andsubjected to fearful tortures by his inhuman 
captors. He was offered life and fortune if he would turn 
Mosletn ; and on refusing, he was clothed in a dress dero- 
gatory to his caste, and paraded through the Mogul camp, 
sitting backwards on a camel, and treated with the most 
brutal indignities ; but cruelty could not bend the hold 
spirit of the fierce Hindoo ; and when Aurungzebe again 
sent him an offer of pardon on the same terms, he binst into 
a scornful laugh. “ Tell the Emperor,” said lie, “ that if 
he will give me his daughter, I will become a Mussulman.” 
This taunt, the most insulting it was possible to make to a 
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Mussulman, cruelly expiated ; by the emperor’s com- 
mands bis tongue was tom out by tlie roots, his eyes seared 
with hot irons, and he was finally put to death in the 
most degrading manner. Sumbhaji possessed much of 
the courage and activity of liis father, but he was a slave 
to his passions ; his intemperance knew no bounds, and 
his presence in tlie neighbouihood was always enough to 
caube a panic amongst the fairer portion of his subjects. 

He was as cruel and revengeful as his father (for a 
Mahratta) was merciM and forgiving ; he was a monster, 
whose meteor course was marked 'wath the blood of his 
subjects more than with that of his foes ; the vast treasures 
of J^iree were squandered in idleness and debauchery ; his 
troops were unpaid, his subjects over taxed ; he loicw no 
god but his lust; and the brutal murder of his fathers 
favourite wife, tlie trampling under foot of his ministers 
by elephants, and the cruelty exercised towards the holy 
order of the Brahmins, and the actual murder of one of 
tlieiu, soon alienated from him all that W'as respectable 
amongst his nation, and raised a spirit of discontent that 
relaxed the military organisation of the nation, and reduced 
hk regular amiea to bands of indeijendnat fiieniiaateza 
Sivaji had tried hard to bring up this wayward youth 
in a course more befitting the futme sovereign of so 
powGiful a nation ; and on one occasion, being enraged 
by the representations of a Brahmin, whose domestic 
felicity was much disturbed by the nightly visits of the 
erotic prince to his wife, he gave orders that the next 
time Sumbhaji attempted to leave the fort after watch 
time, the guard should cast him head foremost from tlie 
rocks ; but tlie impetuous prince was not one to forgive 
such a tlircat even from a father * he forthwith ■wlthdro^v 
from Bairee, and joined Prince Mangam, at that time 
commanding the Mogul tioops in the Deccan; and on 
one occasion his banner was displayed side by side Avith 
the Mogul against his father, and for the first and last 
time in his life Sivaji was defeated. 
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Thus apparently delivered from all his foes in the Dec- 
can, the cruelty and intolerance of Auningzebe kept pace 
with his success. Abou Houssein, Bang of Golconda, was 
publicly scourged, to extort confession of his wealth ; and 
his brother in misfortune Adil Sliah, the proud monarch 
of Beejapore, was paraded in silver chains before his con- 
queror. Neither did the capitals of Deccan fare any better 
than the sovereigns; the palaces, the caravansaries, and the 
mosques, that for more than a century had made Beeja- 
pore the glory of Southern India, were levelled with the 
dust, and in a few days one of the most flourishing capi- 
tals of the East was reduced to the condition of the 
Palmyra of India.^ 

Nothing will give a better idea of tbe wealth and pros- 
perity of Southern India, diuring the latter days of the 
Mahommedau kings, than the rapid growth and unequalled 
splendour of the city of Beejapore; it was only commenced 
in A.t>. 1500 ; in rather less than fifty years it equ&.lled, in 
the size and magnificence of many of its buildings, the 
imperial cities of Agra and Delhi. 

The red marble mausoleum of Mahpmmed Adil Shah, 
larger than the Pantheon or St. Paul's, and but little in- 
ferior to St. Peter’s itself, may be distinguished from the 
village of Kunnoor, a distance of fourteen miles ; whilst 
there may still be seen the remains of the tomb of a fiivoiirite 
sultana, that with more than eastern extravagance, was 
covered with chunam made of powdered pearls I ® What 
was the vaunted profusion of a loving queen of Egypt to 
tliat of a doting monarch of Beejapore ! 

Thus fell- the last Mussulman kingdoms of the Deccan ; 
both were offshoots of the great Bhaminee dynasty, that 
owed its existence to Alla the Sanguinary, and both owed 
their independence to the Turkish race. Eusuf Adil Shah, 
first monarch of Beejapore, was a son of the Sultan of 
Turkey; and KooHi Xoothub Shah, first monarch of 
Golconda, was also a prince of that adventurous race. 

Henceforth the Dcccanee kingdoms were united in the 
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great sovereignty of Hyd^abad, nominally a province of 
the Mogul empire, but governed by a race of heredita^ 
princes, distinguished by the title of the Nizam, who paid 
the same amount of real homage to the monarch of Delhi 
that the Pasha of Egypt does to the Sultan of Constanti- 
nople, 

The death of Sumbhaji again united the rising power 
of the Mahrattas. They had no great cities to lose, no 
valuable territory to guard ; and wliilst Aurungzebe with 
much labour besieged and occupied their detached hill 
forts, they in their turn continued to pillage and destroy, 
and under their chief, Satojee, carried their arms mto the 
Mogul territoiy, and levied their wonted chout through the 
most fertile provinces of Hmdostan. The gleam of success 
that had brightened the declining years of Aurungzebe, did 
not continue very long ; he himself v/as too old to direct 
in person a war against foes so active and restless as 
the Mahrattas ; and the indifference of his generals, who 
regarded the opening splendour of the rising sun, m the 
person of his successor, more than his own setting glory, 
enabled the Malirattas to maintain a successful predatory 
war, as honourable and profitable to themselves as it was 
diagr.anf’J&Ll u'idj/iwa to Ma^rk. 

At length in the city of Ahmednuggur, in the Deccan, in 
the year 1707, in the fifteenth year of his reign and the 
nineteenth of his age, Aurungzebe was summoned to the 
regions of death, to meet that God in whose name he had 
committed many atrocities, and whose laws he had fear- 
lessly defied. 

His last moments appear to have been considerably 
tinged with the bitter spirit that marks the dying words 
of the great Preacher of Israel, 

“Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas” was tlie de- 
sponding wail of his parting life. “I came a stranger into 
the world,” lie writes mournfully, in a letter to Ins son 
Azim Shaw, “ and a stranger I depart. I know nothing 
i7 of myself : what I am, and for what I am destined ; the 

1) D 3 
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instant wHcli passed in power has left only sorrow behind 
it. I brought nothing into the world, and except the in- 
firmities of man, I carry nothing out. Though I have a 
strong reliance on the mercies and bounties of God, yet 
regarding my actions, fear wiU not quit me. Come then 
what may, I have launched my vessel to the wav^.” 
There is a touch of nature in this letter that is amusing : 
“ the Begum appears affected ; but God is the only judge 
of hearts. The foolish thoughts of women produce 
nothing but disappointment.” This querulous complaint of 
his nurse is so natuinl in a senile invalid ! Another letter 
to Prince Kambush, the son of his old age and his 
favourite wife. Oudipori, is much to the same purpose. 

It is related that by the orders of the great Saladin, a 
winding sheet was carried before his corpse at his funeral, 
and an herald proclaimed in an impressive voice ; “ this 
sheet alone, of all his victories, could Saladin take with 
him to the grave.” In like manner Aurungzebe left strict 
orders that no gorgeous tomb, like those that covered the 
ashes of his ancestors at Secundra or Agra, should be 
raised over his grave; as his personal habits had been 
simple, so did he desire should be the monument that was 
to perpetuate Ms memory. The utter worthlessness of 
worldly wealth to secure the happiness of a future state, 
and the senseless vanity of seeking to perpetuate in en- 
during stmctmes the shortness of a fleeting cMeer, 
was fully present to his mind : a shroud for his vesture, 
and a coffin for his chamber, was all the paraphernalia that 
Aurungzebe desired to take with him to his grave ; and 
in the humble wooden tomb at Kauzah, “ the place of 
tombs,” near EUora, far eclipsed in splendour by the 
neighbouring mausoleum of a Mussulman faqueer, few 
would seek to recognise the last resting-place of the mag- 
nificent sovereign of Hindostau.® 

The character of Aurungzebe is by no means a rare 
one amongst mankind ; and Bichard m. of England, 
Loma XI. of France, and Philip H. of Spain, furnish us 
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with kingly parallels. A bad man, and a successful ruler, 
his good acts Were the result of policy, his bad ones of his 
disposition. Ascetic by design and temperate by inclina- 
tion, expediency alone tempered his cruelty, and necessity 
his zeal; superstition and intolerance were the cliief 
characteristics of his mind. He was a bad son, a cruel 
brother, and an unjust father ; but he was yet the author 
of many wise and excellent regulations of public policy ; 
and his liberal patronage of learning and science, the 
wisdom of his laws, the encouragement he gave to com- 
•merce and agriculture, the restraint he imposed on the 
oppression of his nobles, and the attention he bestowed 
in regulating the courts of justice, must ever be remem- 
bered to his honour. Blessed with an iron constitution, 
a long life, and untiring energy, his want of toleration 
marred the success of his reign ; and whilst his empire 
increased in extent, his revenue was materially diminished. 

Possessing undaunted resolution, and a personal in- 
trepidity that never wavered, he yet trusted to intrigue, 
rather than to the exercise of the more generous quahties, 
for the success of his projects. The fox’s skin was that 
most suited to his nature ; but when that failed, no prince 
in history ever donned with fiercer determination that of 
the lion. He combined “ the soft tongue that breaketh 
the bone,” with “ the much Jfeir speech of the strange 
woman,” and never lacked the devout visage and pious 
action that could sugar over the most ghastly deeds. 

As a ruler he was as great as Akbar, as a warrior as 
brave as Baber, as a monarch more magnificent than 
either ; but those are few, we fancy, who would not have 
preferred the dinner of herbs with either of these noble ' 
men to the stalled ox with Aurungzebe. 

His revenue amounted to nearly forty millions sterling, 
a sum that appears enormous, when we remember that 
in India the products of the earth are, at most, one’ sixth 
of the price they cost in England.^ 

His state far exceeded that of any of his predecessors, 

P £ 4 
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even that of the splendid Akbar himself ; and the fabulous 
splendour of the Farrah-Bagh, or Palace of Delights, 
wliich he built at Alimcdnuggur, to signify the perpetuity 
of his occupation of the Deccan ; the armies of attendants 
that followed his camp ; the extent of the canvas walls of 
the royal tents, enclosing a space nearly three-quarters of 
a mile in chcumference ; the separate establishments for 
cooling water with saltpetre, preparing betel and sweet- 
meats, and for keeping the rarest fruit iu condition for 
the royal palate, appear fabulous even to those who have 
themselves experienced the luxurious an-’angements of 
Eastern life. 

Aurungzohq was indefatigable in business, and received 
with scorn the advice of his omrahs to be more caieful 
of his health. “ All men,” he said, “ have a natural-inclin- 
ation to a long, easy, and careless life, and need no 
councillors to shake off business and trouble ; besides, our 
wives that lie in our bosoms, do too often, beside our own 
genius, induce us that way. There are,'^ added he, 
“ times and conjunctions so urgent that a king ought to 
hazard his life for his subjects.” His strong sense is 
strikingly exliibited in an admirable letter, written to 
Mallah-Sale, his old tutor, who had come to court in the 
hopes of being made an omrah by his gzateful pupil.® 

In many respects Auningzebe displayed a very marked 
contrast to the tastes and desires of his ancestors ; contrary 
to the custom of every sovereign of the House of Timour, 
he refused to have the liistory of his reign written, saying 
that he preferred the cultivation of inward piety to the 
ostentatious display of his actions : the history was how- 
ever written in secret, by Kliafi Khan, a native of Delhi,® 
and with tlie exception of that of Perislita, is, without 
doubt, the most exact and reliable of the histories of 
Hindostan. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XXVI 

’ The Rrohimna came from thj head of Brahma, and are endorvcd witli 
Tviadom The Sittn or Cahatiya, the -wanior caste, from hie heart, as em- 
blematical of courage The Dice from hjs belly, ns emblematical of agnculture 
and trade The Sudrns from his feet, to rngnify menial subjection 

* All MuBSulmaiiB may taka the name of blahommo I 

* This was Timour’s ostensible reason for invading China. 

* At Beojaporo the Emperor gamed possession of tho largest gun in the 
linown world, called Mallek i Maidan, “the monarch of the plain ,” this gigan- 
tic piece of fflrdnaiice was cast at Ahmednaggur, and was taken from Ilousstm 
Nizam Shah by Mahomraed, I mg of Beejapore the muzzle wn$ 4 ft 8 m in 
diameter, calihro 2 fh, length 16 ft , andthewcight 40 tons It was cast by 
an officer enjoying tho appropnnfe name of Roomi lOjon , on it was this 
inecnption “ the Pnnee Mahontmed Ghazi, in splendour Lice the sun, under 

, , . M. .. , r t , . , n, / ^ 

‘ an eje toolc the monarch of 
■ ^ . WT AuruugZLbo substituted 

this “Sboh Alumgcer Ghozi, Emperor of Kings, who testorod justice and 
conquered the sovereigns of Eeccan, reduced Beyopore, good fortune on lura 
doily smiled, and victoiy otelnimod, *lic hath subdued tho monarch of the 
plain ’ ” 

' Probably chunara made from file shell of the pearl-oyster 

« “Ohjou, who have scon tho glory of AlfArslam exalted to tho heavens, 
reprartoMaruimdyouwiil sceitbunedmtbodust*’— Git5o»,-noI v p 6(j8 

■* Bagi IS ftc chief article of food of the poorer classes in Soifhem India , 
flufficient for a meal can be bought for the sixth of an aiina, or ono farthing 
sterlmg The banana is also a plentiful food m India , it is forty four limes 
as prolific as the potato, one hundred and tbuty-threo fames as wheat 
Ono acre will support fifty persons 

s “^VhatlSlt that you would have of me, doctor Con yon reasonahlv 
desire I should make you one of the chief oraralis of my court f Let mt tdl 
you, if you had instructed me as you should bavo done, nothing would bo 
more just , for I am of persuasion that a child well educated and instructed. 
IS as much at least indebted to his master as to his father , but whore are 
those good documents you havw given int In the first place, you have 
taught me that all Prangastan, or Europe, was nothing but I know not 
what little idand, of which the greatest king was ho of XVtiigal and next 
to him he of Holland, and after him he of England, and ns to the other 
kings, as those of Prance and ludaliisia, you Jmie repiescnied them to me 
as oui petty rajahs tolbng me tlie 1 mgs of Hmdoatau were far above them 
altogether, midtha^ +1 ^IvA Anti 4 t 1 T...T ^ 

Cliah Johans, the 
the earth , and tlia 
tremble at the m 

You should rathci have taught mo to disimguisli all thoee difliiLut smtes 
of the world, and well to uudtislaiul them sirtagth, their way of lighting 
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their customs, religion, government, and interests ; and by the perusal oE 
solid history, to observe their rise, progress, decay, and -whence, how, and by 
■what accidents end errors, those great changes ond revolutions of empires 
and Iringdoins have happened. I have scarce learnt of you the names of 
my graodsire, tho famous founder of this empire ; so far wore you from 
having taught mo the history of their life, and what course they took to 
BBcuro such groat conquests. You had a mind to teach mo the Arahiim 
tongue to toad and write j I am much obliged to you, forsooth, for having 
made mo lose so much time upon a language that takes ten or twelve years 
to attain to perfoebion — as if the son of a king should think it an honour to be 
a grammarian, or some doctor of tho laws ; end to learn other languages than 
tlioso of his neighbours, whon ho cannot well be without them — ^ho to whom 
time is so pi’ecious, for so many weighty things which ho ought by times to 
learn ; ns if there were any spirit that did not with some reluctance, and 
oven with a kind of debasement, employ itself in so ead and dry on exercise, 
BO wearisomo and tedious aa is that of leaming words I TCnow you not that 
childhood well govornod, being a state which is ordinarily accompanied 
with a happy memory, is capable of thousands of good precepts and 
instructions, that remain deeply impressed the whole remaindor of a man’s 
life, and keep the mind always raised for great actions j tho Inw, prayers, 
and sdonces, may they not as well bo learned in our mother tongue as in 
Arabic P You told my father, Shah Jehan, that you would teach mo 
philosophy ; it is true I remember very weU that you have entertained mo 
for years -with airy questions of things that afford no satisfaefion to tho 
mind, and aro of no use to human society ; empty notions and more fancies 
that have only this iuthem, that they are very hard to understand, and vciy 
easy to forget ; only capable to tire and spoil a good understanding, and to 
breed an opinion that is insuppoitahle. I still remember that after you 
had thus amused rao, I Imow not how long with your fine philosophy, all I 
retained of it was a multitude of hotharous, dark words, proper to heirildcr, 
perplex, and tiro out the best -wits, and only invon-ted the hotter to cover the 
vanity and ignorance of men like yourself, that -would make us believe they 
know all, and that under those obscure and ambiguous words are hid great 
mye-teries, which they alone are capable to understand. 

"■If you had seasoned me with that philosophy, which forms the mind to 
ratiocination, and insensibly accustoms it to bo satisfied -with nothing hut 
Bohd reasons j if, you had given mo those oxcellout principles and doctrines, 
which raise the soul above the assaults of fortune, a-nd reduce her to on 
unahakeahle and always equal temper, and permit her not to be lifted up by 
prosperity, nor debased by adversity ; if you hod taken care to ^ye me the 
knowledge of what wo are, and what are tho first principles of things ; and 
had assisted mo in forming in my mind a fit idea of the greatness of the 
universe, and of the admirable order and motion of the parts thereof j if, I 
say, you had instilled into me this land of philosophy, I should think myself 
incomparably more obliged to you than Alexander was to his Aristotle, 
and heliovo it my duty to recomponso you na he did. Should you not, 
instead of your flattery, have taught me of that point so important to a king, 
via. what are the reciprocal duties of n sovdreign ? and ought not you to 
have considered that one day I shall he obliged with the sword to dispute 
my life and the crown with roy brothers F Is not that tho destiny of almost 
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dll tlio prindes of HinSoitao P Hrto you ever talten any care to moke me 
learn what it ia to besiege a town or set on army in array? Por these 
things I am obliged to others, not at all to you. Go and retire to the 
■village whence you came, and let nohody hno-w who you are and what has 
become of you.” 

® He left a most volttminons correspondence, afterwords collected by hia 
secretary. 
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CHAP, xxm 


TUE DISSENSIOKS OP TJIE SONS OF A13HUNGZEBE- BAHADAR SIIAH, — THE 

ENGLISH OBTAIN A FOOTING IN BENGAL THE SAPI0 DECLINE 01 THE 

MOGUL EMPIRE THE FIERCE CAREER OF NAOIR SHAH, — MASSACRE OF 

THE INHABITANTS OF DELHI. THE ASSASSINATION OF NADIR SILUt 

IN A.D. 1747 , 

In the year 1686 the English in Bengal made an attempt 
to establish by force of arms a settlement which had been 
denied to their diplomacy ; the ill success attending this, 
and in fact all the early attempts of England in India, 
foreshadowed but very slightly her subsequent unequalled 
success. 

The English were entirely driven out of Bengal, anti 
obliged to seek refuge in Madras ; but the evil did not 
stop there; the violence and arrogance of Sir John Child 
had irritated Aurungzebe, and by his orders the factoiy 
at Surat and the island of Bombay were attacked by the 
fleet of his Ahyssmian Siddees. The factories at Masuli- 
patam and Viziagapatam were seized and destroyed ; and 
it was only by the most abject submission that the English 
saved themselves from utter expulsion. 

In the meantime the French had formed a strong 
settlement at Pondichery, and these versatile adventurers 
were spreading through the various courts of India. 

From the period of the death of Aurungzebe, the 
honourable senators and councillors, that for upwards of 
160 years had more or less swayed the destinies of Hin- 
dostan, were unknown in the councils of the Moguls ; and 
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the rcigtt of boys and women soon brought to utter niiu 
the magnificent Empire of Akbar. 

Kotwithstaucling their long residence, the Moguls were 
nevel' thoroughly naturalised in India; they were still 
aotic?, and want of energy, arising from a residence in 
m enervating diraate unsuited to their nature, was 
plainly perceptible : all those who now rose to great 
power in India, whether in the service of the Emperor, or 
in that of his enemies, were recently imported foreigners, 
or the aboriginal inhabitants of India itself. The greatest 
ofRcetsof state, as well as the most successful geneials, 
were noiY either Persians, or the Tooranee Moguls, Tartars 
just come over with fresh blood and undiminished vigour, 
from the countries nortli of the Indus. 

Mccr Jumla, the greatest of Aurungzebes generals, 
and the most dangerous of his subjects, was a Persian ; 
whilst his most successful enemies, who now defeated on. 
equal terms the formerly irresistible Moguls, ivere the 
lliiKloo princes of Uie Deccan or Eajpootana. Except in 
name the Moguls were no longer the dominant race in 
lliiuloslaii. Anrungzebe wished to divide his empire 
hetween his two sons, Kambusli and Azim ; and for that 
puiposc wrote a veiy interesting slate paper, reminding 
them of die existence of the two capitals Delhi and Agra, 
atul of die possibility of making each the centre of a very 
coii'.idcrahle and flourishing empire. He advi'^cd them 
to umte the southern and western provinres of the Deccan, 
l^lalwnh and Guzerat, in one kingdom, having its seat of 
empire nt Agra ; whilst Delhi should be the capibd of the 
northern province??, including Caubul, Cashmere, and 
other mcendy acquired countries ; but in all these plans 
lor the amicable partition of his dominions, the insatiable 
nature of the )u.sf of empire did not enter sufiicicntly into 
hb ralculalions, ** Ton demdicsf ' says the Tartar pi oi-erh, 
‘may si; on one caipet; but tlie ,‘=aine eliniafo will not 
held two king.? and no sooner had lie “ vanblied in the 
re Anns of death" than his three sons adwmeed Aom them 
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separate govemmenfe at the head of their several powers, 
to lay claim to the splendid patrimony of their race. They 
fought ibr the crown with the same bitter spirit that had 
been exhibited by their father in his contests with Ms 
brethren ; again did the Erinnys of the soil of Hindostan 
daub her lips with her own children's blood ; and again 
were the scenes of civil discord, that marked the fierce 
wars of Para, Sujah, and Auningzebe, enacted between 
Azim, Xambush and Shah AUum ; but after many 
severe actions, Shah AUum, the eldest son, was finally 
victorious ; and his brothers having been despatched “ to 
the shades,” by some means or another, he mounted his 
father’s throne under the title of Bahadar Shah. 

Bahadar Shah was a prince of some ability, and of a 
far more generous nature than his father Aurungzebe ; 
but the unsettled state of. his empire, and his numerous 
and increasing enemies, did not afford him much oppor- 
tunity for beneficial legislation. His desire to subdue the 
rebel Eajpoots, and to establish on a firmer foundation his 
father’s costly conquests in the Peccan, was defeated by 
the renewed attack of his ancient enemies the Sikhs ; who, 
notwithstanding the severe handling they had received 
from the generals of Aurungzebe, the expatriation of 
one of their leaders, and the cniel death of the other, had 
rapidly gathered head, and under their patriarch Banda, 
had openly taken the field, with disciplined troops, and 
after ravaging the provinces of Lahore, had advanced 
almost as far as Delhi itself. 

Those who could bear the exposure and hardships of a 
life so trying as that of an Eastern faqueer, would 
naturally make the most hardy and enduring soldiers in 
time of war. In the East these lusty devotees are ever 
numerous, contenting themselves with begging and 
soliciting alms, when awed by a strong government; 
but always ready to band together and take up arjns, 
the moment the hand of power and justice is weakened 
by impotent rulers or intestine commotions. The Sikhs 
were of this order ; and the insults and atrocities they 
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cofficaitted through the North-West, during the time of 
Auruugziebe aud his successors, mre only equalled by 
those perpetrated by the Oosaeens and Byragees, the 
Mahratta fanatics of the South. 

Under the cruel religious persecution of Aurungzebe 
the Sikhs had become purely Hindoo, aud had practised 
most atrocious cruelties on ah true foUowers of the 
Prophet ; the subversive nature of their doctrineSj and 
their dangerous prosimity to the capital, admitted of no 
delay ; and no sooner had Bahadar Shah set the crown, 
of the Moguls firmly on his head, than he proceeded 
hastily to the North, to effect there suppression. But the 
power of the Emperor, although sufficient to arrest, could 
not extirpate this warhke sect ; when utterly beaten and 
their chief taken, they retreated to the mountains, where 
they remained, adding continually to their numbers, and 
offering a rallying-point to all the discontented spirits of 
the North-West. In about eighty years their leader, 
Maba-Singh, was able to take the field at the head of 
sixty thousand horse ; and a few years later it was found 
adVi&able, if not necessary, for the British Government to 
form an alliance, offensive and defensive, with his son 
SimjeetSingli, the “Lion of Lahore,’’ whose troops under 
his successor, gave English supremacy so severe a blow 
on the hard-fought fields of Punjaub. 

We have seen that the indiscretion and want of diplo- 
macy of the English merchants in Bengal infiaraed the 
enmity of Aurungzebe, who banished them entirely from 
that district, and threatened them with total expulsion 
from India ; but during a shoit reign of five years, the 
liberality of Bahadar Shah, or as is mote probable, the 
cupidity of his second son Azeeni Ooshaun, viceroy of 
Bengal, enabled the English to re-establish themselves on a 
permanent footing, by the purchase of the zeinuidaries 
of Calcutta and the surrounding districts. 

In 1718, two agents of the company started from Cal- 
cuttti for Belhi, to try and negotiate a treaty to enable 
them to extend their territory and power in Bengal : they 
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were, however, utterly unsuccessful, and were about to 
return in despair, when the fortunate indisposition of the 
Emperor^ enabled an Enghsh medical gentleman of the 
name of Hamilton to make known the power of European 
science, by curing in a short time an attack that had 
baffled the attempts of all the hakeems and astrologers 
of Agra. 

Gratitude for his cure ; an openly expressed admiration 
and a secret dread of the power of these white-faced 
infidels, impelled the Emperor to grant them permission 
to purchase thirty-seven large zemindaries around Cal- 
cutta ; by this means they obtained a valuable district, 
extending fourteen miles on each side of tlaeHooghly, and 
thus the pill-box, that in the reign of Shah Jehan had first 
established the English company in Bengal, was the 
means of re-establishing its fallen fortmies. Certainly tlie 
heraldic device of “ three pills passant,” that denote the 
pharmacopceian ancestry of the princely house of tLc 
Medici at Florence, might have been fairly adopted by the 

In the meantime, whilst the shadow of England, 
stealthily spreading over the land of India, was heralding 
the coming event of her supremacy, the Mogul dynasty 
was struggling in hopeless inefficiency, and the Empire 
sinking into a state of anarchy and confusion, worse 
even than that existing under the later monai'clis of tlie 
Affghan dynasty. 

Some idea may be formed of the confusion worse con- 
founded that afflicted that unhappy country from the 
fact that, during the eleven years, 17(17 to 1718, suc- 
ceeding the death of Auruugzebe, five sovereigns actually 
sat on the Musnud of the Moguls ; two of whom, logethp 
with six unsuccessful competitors for the crown, died in 
the field, or were otherwise slain. 

This period is unmarked by any event but the rank 
growth of anarchy and tyranny, and the unmistakcable 
signs of rapid decay and impending dissolution. 
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In all directions llic disconlant portions of the ISinjiire 
M'ere arming against the supreme aiUhoiit}'; and tlie 
several memhera of the body politic, M’hosc miion alone 
wild enture the duration of the Empire, ivere in arms 
against each other ; everywhere the ZcraiiKhns aimed at 
independence, and the country was overrun witli banditti ; 
tlie Bihlis in the nokh-west, already quite rallied from 
their defeat by Aunmgzcbc and Bahadar Shah, attached 
successively the generals of Ferohsere ; and the Malnattas 
under Sahojee, the son Of the wi’etchcd Sumbbajee, built 
forts and burnt villages at will, througliout the vlccroyalty 
of the Deccan, and levied chout and imposed taxes on 
inland trade, in the very centre of Ilindostan itself. 

Such was tlie utter degradation of the soi'ercign, and 
his not unreasonable dread of the overgroivn power and 
ambition of the viceroys and lieutenants of his Empire, 
that he was obliged to cement the illwill existing 
between the various races in his dominions, and to form 
alJiaiicea vdih some of liis subjects to defeat the am- 
bitious designs of otliers; and to such an extent was 
he forced to adopt this euicidal policy, that in order to 
humble the dangerous power of liis southern viceroys, he 
secretly urged the lawless Mahrattas to Imy their black 
mail in defiance of the armies commanded by his own 
oSicera, who imagined they possessed the Emperor’s 
orders for putting an end to these exactions. 

Xhis intestine war could only tenuinate in the utter 
annihilation of the imperial power, and the rapid rise of 
■all who could profit by the ruin of the Empire : accord- 
ingly we find that in proportion, to the decline of the 
Moguls was the rise of the Mahrattas to power, till at 
length, not content widi levying the chout, or fourtli part 
of the revenues, of the six provinces of the Deccan, they 
hod the amazing impudence to insist upon receiving an 
additional tenth part as an immunity for the expense of 
Wising the original or other fourth part. In addition to 
this double exaction, the wretched suh]ects of the Mogul 
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had to pay their regular land-tax to the Govemment ; and 
the misery and desolation that soon pervaded districts 
exposed to this treble imposition, was one of the caufces 
of the rapid growth of the native Hindoo powers. 

“ IJc whose house is burnt,” saye the Scotch proverb, 
“ must become a soldier ; ” and throughout the Slogul 
Empire, the oppressed inhabitants, deprived of all the 
hard-earned fruits of their labour, found no other resource 
left them but to turn their ploughshares into swords, and 
in marauding expeditions against their neighbours, to 
recover from the weak the losses they had sustained from 
the strong. 

During the reign of Eerofeere, the great grandson of 
Tkurungzebe, tbc patronage and power of the JSrapire had 
been usurjicd by two 8yed Omrahs, IJassanand Abdalln ; 
and again we find tbe lineal descendants of the Prophet 
in possession of the throne of Hindostan. For many 
years the Syeds exercised supreme power, and dcihroned 
the Emperors one after another with indefatigable 
celerity. In the meanwhile Cuttcrlick Klian, a powerful 
chief of the Toorance Moguls, established himself firmly 
in the Deccan, where some years afterwards he flefealed 
the combined power of the Syeds and their puppet 
Emperor, and established for himself the kingdom that Ins 
successors, under the title of Hizam-ul-Molk, “Composer 
of the State,” have held over since. 

On the death of Hassan and Ahdalla, who were defeated 
and slain by the Niiiam in a fierce action In the Dccfym, 
the Emperor Maliommcd, freed from their intluenee, 
solicited and obtained the friendship and submission of 
this powerful and dangerous subject ; and liaving invested 
him with the Yizierslnp, he inducoil him to quit his sove- 
reignty of the Deccan for the capital of Hindostai),whit!ier 
he proceeded with a following of 20,000 men to tahe 
the supreme dii’cction of nffaim. Even at this, the eleventn 
hour, (ho wise coun^'Cls and strong will of the Xsifiam 
might liavp revived mid saved the hfogul Empire; ink the 
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sd of aostoclion « Efit or M hns^om, and h 
kw^ra EotereigQS ^^io sucoeedbd ^ck othei' on ; 
tlirone TO 0 % tlie inslrimieafeof 3ts more complete 

and rapid Ml , , ,* 

Tlie wsdoffi of tlo ms iusidfed, ins e^pcnenoa 
kiordmdMs po^vei not a Me dieadedi aadtodmg 
liraself in daoga' of losing Ms kingdom ky ins atencc 
foffi fte Pscnk and Ms life by a jesideuce at Court, ke 
TCij shortly retired to Ms dommous, ^xkere k found 
that the treachery of Slaiiommed kd armed Ms own sou 
against him, and kd promised Ms Idngdom to anotlier as 
a'lewtttd for taking Ms life, Fatuitdly irrimted at such 
conduct k openly made mr against Mb sovereign, and 
seking GvEcrat and Malvrah, i-avaged the prontsces ot 
tk Ikpire vritkont merty ; and in 17 Bo, kavMg secured 
tie akiauce of Me leading Makmtta cMefe, ke invaded 
Hindostan. and Ms lauiess alkes plundered up to tlie reiy 
gates of Agra and Delhi: the kaaiktion of the mighty 
race of Timour ms novr complete, uhen its represenlstiTe 
ms torced to pay ransom to his otm subjects k the very 
palace? of Ms kaugiity ancestors, Akbor aud Auiungzebe. 

In the meantime an event ms impending that was 
destined to kmplete tlie overthrow of flie remuant of the 
hlogsd Empire, and the keystone that was to complete 
tk arch of ignominy that now overshawdowed the 
hlo^d mce was being fashioned in the neiglibouring land 
of lerMa, It was impossible tliat the corimption and 

toy wsibkiaevery pwinceof Hmdosm M M 

the notice of that warlike nation of Asia. The sight of 
Dnjpoots, Mahvattas, Sikhs aud Jaats all contendhn^ 

? T’ their nomimM 

them conqueror, had 

sad as Lin ® 

ik t «*' !l” '™t .T^'s ® »»»’- 

tPridr! j* " '^Ppi’Opiiate witlr a strong hand 
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Jfadir ICouJi, “the .sbre of the ivonderftd, ” called 
ISTadir Shah, the last Asiatic conqueror "R'ho ovemti 
Hinclostan, is -without question one of the most reroarlr- 
able characters of Eastern history ; -ndth Tiniour and 
Genghis Khan we must number liim amongst the most 
famous of the ])rinccs of the sword, and it is in die 
annals of blood that we must search for deeds such as 
those that have handed down his name to posterity. 

Kadir Shah was of low origin and family, the son of a 
man who “had wiped his nose rvlth his elbow,”* and in 
his youth earned a livelihood by making coats and caps 
of sheepskin ; but he jiosscssed the dauntless spirit that 
breaks throimh all the trammels of caste -irith scarcelv an 
effort. Unlike tlie great Mahmtta Sivaji, who underw-ent 
.‘:evoi‘e penances and spent vast ti'casures to erase a flaw 
ill lus descent, Nadir tveated the whole subject of birth 
and lineage with utter contempt. Like all the great 
conquoroi's of the East, his empire was acquired by the 
sivord, and it was with that unanswerable argument 
that he replied to all who were inquisitive regarding 
his lineage and his right. “ Tjiis/’ said Moez, one of 
the most daring of the caliphs, when questioned about 
his family, “ This,” drawing his sword, “ is my pedigi-ee, 
and these,” casting a handful of gold amongst his 
soldiers, “ are my children and my kindred.” In a like 
spirit Nadir dismissed the ambassador of tlie almost 
nominal sovereign of Hindostan, who required that his 
son should prove a male pedigree extending through 
seven generations before he would allow him to many 
a daughter of the race of Timour : “ Go,” said he, “tell 
your master my son is the son of Nadir Shah, the son of 
the sword, the grandson of the sword, and so on till he 
has a descent of seventy generations iustead of seven.” 

Prom an early period of his career, Nadir Shah was a 
freebooter on a grand scale, sparing his own comitrymen, 
but making daring and increasing excursions into the 
frontier lands of his neighbours; by degrees his band 
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attained considerable power and influence in a conniry so 
sbate ivith anarchy and revolt as Persia ; and as the 
latotas under SivajiTose to empire on the decay and 
eormption of tk logul Empire, so did Nadu flourish on 
the weakness of the declining d^asty of Sophi.® 

Shortly after the tlueatened invaion of Hindostan by 
Shah Abbas, the Afghans, completely foiled by the great 
pOTver of Aurungzehej and defeated in aU their attempts 
on Eindostan, turned their arras against their former 
aOveS) and m a few years seized and monopolised the 
whole goYernment of Persia ; Nadir Shah, althougb a 
subject, was not one to submit tamely to a foreign yoke, 
especially that of a race so flerce and relentless as the 
Afighana ; he vowed their destmetion, and by a series of 
daring 'exploits and an almost unequalled display of 
energy and physical endurance, he eniirely expelled them 
in the short space of two years. 

It frequently happens that the subject wJio undertakes 
and brings to a successful termination the work that 
should kve been performed by the sovereign himself, 
becomes u dangerous rival In the respect and admiration 
of the people; this was exemplified in the case of Nadir, 
his glory and success were extolled to the heavens, whilst 
the inefficiency and cowardice of the sovereign exposed 
him to contempt. Nadfr was the Bdlingbroke of the last 
effeminate representative of the house of Sophi. The 
“slave of Ihe wonderful” was not blind to his position, 
or slow to avail liimself of it , he dethroned the sovereign ; 
but satisfled with the substance, he scorned the emblems 
of royalty, and firmly refused to accept the crown. 

It was not till some years later that — assembhug the 
chiefs and nobles of the Empire to the number of one 
hundred thousand on the plains of Mogan, on the eastern 
shore of the* Caspian Sea, the favourite camping ground 
of oriental princes, which had seen the victorious tents of 
Heraclius and the fierce legions of Tamerlanc—Nadir 
accepted the proffered distinction. The circumstances 

I E 3 
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attending hie acceptance of the crown illustrate the 
extraordinary power he already possessed over his 
countrymen, and show how completely a matter of in- 
difference must have been any outward distinction to 
one so powerful. He consented to mount the throne 
solely on condition that the Shia creed of Mahommedans, 
comprising by far the greater number of the Persian race, 
should be abolished, and the Sunce established in its stead. 

Nadir himself, like his prototype Genghis Klian, had no 
rehgion whatever, and scoffed at and derided all with 
equal bitterness ; this subversion of the established worship 
of an entire nation was no effort of conscience, but 
merely the result of a wliim, or an act of political 
expediency. Tiiat he should have effected this startling 
revolution between sects so bitterly opposed as these two 
great divisions of the Mahommedan religion without 
striking a blow, and merely by urging it as a condition 
of his accepting a crown, illustrates a degree of national 
degradation and the power of a strong will unequalled 
in history. 

Not satisfied with driving the Affghans out of Persia, 
Nadir Shah followed them with fire and sword into their 
own prosperous kingdom. He marched through Canda- 
har to GMzni and Caubul, where plucking the muzzle of 
curbed licence from his troops, he hounded them on to 
slaughter, and for seven months the wild dog of Persia 
did fiesh his tooth in every innocent of Afighanistan, 

The barbarous atrocity with which his men burnt and 
destroyed everything that came into their power, was the 
forerunner of the career of cruelty that was to mark his 
invasion of Hindostan. 

Greedy for the blood of his enemies, and unwilling that 
any should escape, be sent a command to the Emperor 
Mahommed at Delhi to kill every Affghan who fled to 
him for protection. The refiisal to comply with his 
command, and the accidental destruction of his envoy 
and suite by the inhabitants of Jellahabad. gave Nadir 
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ik prelext he so miicli desired for invading Hindostan. 
-In 1738 le crossed the Indus mtli an army of two 
hundred and seventy thousand Persians,- Georgians, and 
E’izziibasiies; and again did “trenching war channel the 
fair jSelds of Hindostan, and bruise her flowerets with 
the armed hoofs of hostile forces ” 

The Emperor Mahommed made a feeble attempt to 
defend his empiie, but Ids troops being defeated with 
great ease, he sought safety in flight, and Nadir advanced 
unopposed to the walls of Delhi. 

Without any design of annexing Hmdostan, and ah 
traded more by the ease with which the conquest could 
he effected, and the probable amount of booty to be ob- 
tained than by any idea of subjugation, Nadir was 
willing to retuc on the payment of two millions sterhng ; 
but the treachery of the old Nizam of the Deccan, and 
the intngucs of the numerous and powerful body of 
Persian nobles inhabiting Delhi offered him the prospect 
of such a golden harvest, that after a short delay he 
entered the city, the gates of which were opened to 
receive him. 

Por two days tlie army of Nadir Shah remained at 
Delhi, maintaining the most perfect order and restraint ; 
and the proffered ransom of two mihions having been 
increased to the more tempting sum of thirty, he ivas 
again on the point of retracing his career of pillage and 
destruction to the Indus, wJien, an event occurred to pre- 
vent his return which will long he remembei'ed as 
furnishing the material of one of the most bloody of the 
blood-stained pages of Indian history. 

On the. third day of the occupation of the Persians, 
rumour, that hundred-mouthed monster, whispered it 
through the streets of Delhi that Nadir Shah had been 
atitiabsinated in his harem by a Calmuck ivoman at the in- 
sttgation of ilahommed; when the natives, lising en m/isse, 
Hew every Persian who happened at that time to be within 
the walls. 
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^ Mr was encamped onleido the city, and it was micl- 
mght when the news reached hk camp • procccdiaa 
instantly to the inosq^ue of Euschid-ud-DowIah, he re- 
mained there surrounded by troops tiJI the morning, wiieii 
mounting the roof, lie drew his sword and gave orders to 
commence a general slaughter and pillage, and to smite 
hip and thigh the inhabitants of every street in which was 
found a dead Persian. Allez, mes enfans,’' said the 
Mardclial de Luxembourg to his troops at a siege in Hol- 
land in 16 / 1 , “pillez, volez, Inez, violez, ets’il ya c^iielquc 
chose de plus abominable, ne manquez pas de la faire^afiii 
que je voye que je ne me suis pas trompd, en vou.s chois- 
sissant comme les plus braves des hommes ; ” and in other 
words, but with as cruel a heart, did Nadir hound on his 
troops to the slaughter. Prom .sunrise to mid-day the streets 
ran with blood, and the cruelties of the Moguls of Tiinour 
were enacted with equal ferocity by the vengeful Per- 
sians. During these many hours of slaughter Nadir Shah 
was seated on the mosque; none dare approach him, for 
his countenance was very terrible to behold, and the out- 
ward calm ,of his manner concealed a heart as ruthless and 
cruel ns any ever set in mortal clay. 

At length, when the streete were red^ with blood, and 
the arms of the smitcr were wearied, Mahommed and his 
omrahs appeared before him ; he asked what they wanted. 

“ Sparc the city,” said they ; he answered not a word ; but 
when he looked on Malioramed bathed in tears, he re- 
pented and gave orders to spare all that remained. 

The power that could arrest in full career the headlong 
course of rapine and murder of an army fierce and mcJ’ci- 
less {IS that of the Persians, was scarcely less reraaikahle 
than the iron will that could vdthout opposition divert the 
n{itional religion of a whole people from its estaldishcd 
comse ; hut the will of Nadir Shah was of that fierce, 
impetuous nature that admits no argument and knows no 
delay. Frequently, during his many wars, he was known to 
halt his ai’iny and .“send an officer to give some geneial of 
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divisioa wliose conduct had displeased him four dozen on 

the spot. , , T, n • 

Although the general massacre of the citizens of Delhi 

ceased at the beck of hladir, his own private revenge 
not so quickly satisfied. For days he sat in judgment m 
the city, and hundreds of the chief inhabitants^ vfere 
brought before him to account for their participation in 
the outbreak ; numbers were barbarously executed, and 
others more cruelly mutilated. He levied an enormous 
fine on all the officera, bankers, &c. in the city; md many 
put themsdves to death to avoid the punishment in- 
separable from their inabihty to pay. He beat with sticks 
the Yaqueel of Bengal for not exp^iting the collection of 
the fine imposed in the city, and when the vizier pleaded 
Ms inability to pay the enormous sum of two and a half 
millions sterling, he had all his effects sold, and seizing 
three of his daughters and seven of his most beautiful 
women, forced them into his own harem. 

Fearful as were the atrocities committed by Hadlr and 
his troops, they were disregarded by those who managed 
to escape them ; and to this day the lingering tortures of 
their own countrymen, the licentious excesses of tlie 
Persian soldiery, and the fierce presence of Nadir himself, 
form the chief staple of amusing anecdote amongst the 
low-caste frequenters of the bazaars at Delhi, and compose 
the greater part of the comic songs of the wandering 
minstrels of ffindostan. 

It is probable that no city in the world has witnessed 
such appalling scenes of bloodshed as Delhi; for hundreds of 
years it has been the sanguinary centre around which have 
fought and died the invaders and defenders of the coveted 
land of India. It was the familiar account of scenes such 
as those enacted by the soldiers of Nadir andTimour, and 
the tradition of others almost as atrocious, that prepaied 
the minds of the inhabitants of Dellii for the conception 
of those hellish orgies by which they have lately an- 
29 noimced their contempt of our rule, and wliich have 
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associated for ever the name of the capital of India with 
deeds of ferocity that history can certainly ec[ual, but for 
which history nowhere recounts a speedier retribution. 

After retaining possession of Delhi for thirty-seven 
days, Nadir commenced his return march to Persia, 
hampered with spoil and prisoners, and laden with 
treasure, variously stated at thirty, and one hundred and 
twenty millions sterling.^ Amongst his spoib were the 
peacock throne of Shah. Jehan, on which the richest 
jewels of the East had been arranged by the most sldlM 
artists of the West; 'and the Mountain of Light that, so 
often and so fiercely contested, is now the most precious 
gem in the crown of the Empress of India. BGs progress 
was naturally slow ; but this tardiness only gave greater 
leisure to his fierce Persians to burn, ravish, and destroy 
to the full bent of their savage natures ; for miles on 
either side of his line of march the country was a desert, 
and two hundred thousand Hindoos are supposed to have 
expiated with their blood the fortuitous crime of their 
birth. 

There can be no doubt that, had he been so inclined, 
Nadir could have retained possession of Delhi and estab- 
lished a Persian dynasty in Hindostan ; that he did not do 
BO was owing to the wise conclusion that an empire with 
two capitals so far apart as Delhi and Ispahan could 
never stand. He felt that although he had the absolute 
power to select whichever of the two lie chose, he could 
not enjoy them both, and preferring the land of his nation 
and kindred to that of the Hindoos and Moguls, he re- 
turned to Persia. 

He made a merit of this political necessity, and claimed 
the praise of the highest magnanimity for relinquishiiig 
his hold on India to return to his native country. 

Before he quitted Delhi he replaced the degraded 
Mahommed on the throne,® and announced the event by 
proclamation to all the princes of India, exhorting them 
to obey his rule, and at the same time threatening to ro- 
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tea immediately witli increased power, and visit witli 
terrible punisliment those who disregarded Ins commands, 
rt is probable that mdir fuDj intended to fahd this 
threat, and that, even in the absence of any parUciuar 
necessity for bis interference, he ivouli ere many years 
bad elapsed have returned to reap another abundant 
harvest of treasure and blood, had not the hnife of the 
assassin suddenly cut short his career. 

His end, like that of Domitian, Caligula, and other 
similar character in history, had become a matter of 
necessity to Ms subjects ; so insatiable was his thirst for 
blood, that self-preservation compelled his nobles to ter- 
minate the existence of one whose sole pleasure lay in the 
destruction of his species. 

The immediate cause of his assassination was the in- 
human, treatment of his own son, and the sanguinary 
remorse that caused him to seek to wash out, in thehlood 
of the noblest of the land, his own participation in the 
crime. Suspecting his son of having attempted his life, 
he ordered Mm into 'his presence and put his eyes out; 
but so maddened was he by the consciousness of his own 
cruelty, that he sought comfort in decapitating fifty 
noblemen because they had not sacrificed themselves 
for Ms son. Several nobles of the highest rank in the 
kingdom having ascertained that their names were on 
the proscribed list, took the law into their own hands 
and assassinated him in his tent near Mushed, 

Nadir Shah must be ranked with Genghis Ehau and 
Timourin modern history, and with Nero andCambyses 
and other monsters of more ancient days. He occupies 
a prominent position in history as one of the greatest 
destroyers of the human race. He equalled, ah his pro- 
totypes in his fury and his lust for shedding blood, and 
excelled not a few in energy and vigour. The history of 
bis destructive career proves how inappreciable has been 
the progress of civilisation or the ainclioratiug influences 
j of mcreased mtereourse amongst the princes and nations 
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Df the East; the eighteenth century sent a monster of 
cruelty and wickedness more fierce and more ruthless than 
iny that had preceded him in the history of the world. 

d'hc character of Nadir as summed up by the historian 
will best explain his nature, and account for the extra- 
ordinary influence exercised by this mighty destroyer of 
his species, 

“Courage, which he possessed in common with the 
lion, was his only virtue, and Im owed his greatness to 
the defects of his mind ; had his eyes melted at human 
miseries, had his soul shuddered at murder, had his 
lieart glowed once wilii benevolence, or had his heart 
revolted at injustice, he might liave lived to an old age; 
but he would have died without the name of Nadir or 
wonderful.” 

In 174:4 war broke out between France and England, 
and whilst Nadir was sacking Eellii, the territory ol’ 
Madras was the scene of a series of bitter contests between 
the powers of England and France ; and on the surf- 
beaten eliores and burning plains of the Carnatic, ten 
thousand miles distant from the parent states, wore revived 
the fierce antipathies of Agincourt and IBlcnhcim. 

Everywhere in these contests the French were vic- 
torious; their hold on the country was stronger, their 
resources greater, and their generals and statesmen far 
superior to those of England ; and the energy and military 
capacity of Biissy and Labourdonnais, and the successful 
diplomacy of Dupleix, assisted by the local knowledge 
and polyglot capacity of his half-caste wife, Jeanne de 
Castro, everywhere established the power of their arms 
and attracted the alliances of neighbouring princes. 

After a bloodless contest, in which the French lost 
none and the English only five or six men, Madras yielded 
to the French troops, and, in the face of India, the lilies 
of France were hoisted over the leopards of England 
on the citadel of Fort George, 

The Frencli were the first to establish the bonndlc^^* 
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superiority of European OYcr native arms and discipline, 
and io reeogrtif'C and avail themselves of the facility of 
imparting the military science of Europe to the Sepoys of 
India, thus rendering them the means of their own 
subjugation ; and there is little doubt that, had the Erench 
East India Company received the support they were en- 
titled to expect ftom the mother country, the remarkable 
talents and enlarged ambition of Dupleix would have 
raised for Erance an empire as great as that now enjoyed 
by her rival 

But in 1754, whilst Eupleis was successfully combating 
the English in the Carnatic, and his Lieutenant Bus^ was 
pursuing a career of conquest on the upper waters of the 
Godarey and the llerbudda, lie was suddenly recalled to 
Fiance; not to receive the honours and rewards his 
genius and policy had so worthily earned, but to meet 
with the same foul calumny and persecution that, a few 
years later, drove to despair and ruin the two most dis- 
tinguished olEcers of the rival power. 

Prance was desirous of peace, and England would only 
grant it on condition of Eupleix’s recall : thus whilst 
England ceded a few insigpificant cities, Pranpn 
an GHipiro. Well may Die historian’' exclaim, “Never 
did a country make so great a sacrifice from a love of 
peace. ” 


from tfie day of Buplek’s departure from India, 
rrencii (loinmatiou ceased ; the impetuous though unfor- 
tunaie Lally, and the eager and determined Bussy, were 
uo longer a match for the English agents of the company, 
wUc, ibmlly supported fiom home, and strengthened by 
(he alhances that success will always command from the 

r r complete masters of Dm 

; the Ifrench were everywhere defeated; and the 

; f: ' on the foundation their enemies had 

‘ ■ le ejection of the present maiTellous structure of 
einpuc. 

was at this time no gieat power in Hindosiaa to 
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conquer; no powerful dyna&ty to subvert; the power of 
the Moguls was extinct, whilst that of the Hindoos was 
divided against itself. In tliis state of universal war the 
assistance of the drilled soldiers and practised arfallery of 
England ivas eagerly sought by all the contending par- 
ties, It w'as soon perceived that the tactics and discipline 
of tlie Europeans invariably turned the scale against any 
odds ; and dragged as it were into innumerable quarrels, 
often unwillingly, anil generally -without any defined 
object, tlie company gradually found themselves actual 
possessors of extensive kingdoms they had originally 
only intended to defend for their -native princes. Eritidi 
influence rapidly Irecame paramount; the nation, startled 
and almost alarmed at her sudden fortune, found herself 
unexjmcledly t-he parent of a gigantic offspring, docile 
indeed to all appearance, but portentous in stature and 
unknown in disposition and resources. 

Mahoramed Shah survived the destruction of his capital 
by the Persians nine years, and died in 1748 after a 
disastrous reign of thirty years. In many respects the 
miserable go-vernment of this prince reminds one of that of 
Ills namesake Mahommed PEI., whose “ continued infancy 
some three hundred years before had wooed the onslaught 
of the fierce Timour : — again had the same causes pro- 
duced the same results, and the imbecility of the soye- 
reign and the rottenness of the state been the incitiug 
cause of foreign aggression. Another cycle in the 
history of Handostan was completed ; the power that ha 
arisen and flourished on a former condition of weahnc'^s 
was now in its turn enfeebled and supplanted by 
animated with more health and vigour. 

Mahommed -was succeeded at bis death by his son 
Ahmed Shah : but here let us drop the veil over t lO 
closing history of the Mogul race ; from this ^ 

the year 1803, when the Great Mogul became hnally is 
pensioner of English merchants, all is uninteresting an 
unprofitable, “ A succession of nominal sovci'eigns, sun 
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m Meaea aad d&tetey, smtoed away Ufe m 
secluded palaces, chewing bang, fondling concubmes, and 

Iisterang to buffoons The Afghan soon followed to 

complete the worh of devastation which the Peisian had 
begun, The waylike ti’ibes of Pajpootana tow off the 
Mussulman yoke, k band of mercenary soldiers occupied 
Holiilcuud. The Seiks mled on the Mas. The Janta 
spread dismay along the ffumna.”® The .solitary province 
of Delhi was all that remained of the mighty empire 
of Akbar; and in less than a hundred years from the 
death of Aurungzebe, the nominal possessor of a revenue 
of forty millions sterling was forced to sell the marble 
and inlaid oinaments of the imperial palace at Delhi, to 
supply food for his own children, and to descend from 
his kingly state to grind rice for princely infidels.® 

Already the spider had woven her web in the palace of 
Akbar, and the owl had sung her watch-song on the 
towers of Aurungzehe and the picture of the descen- 
dants of these mighty sovereigns humiliating themselves 
in their own palaces before the ministers of those nations 
whose very Bovereigns had scarce dared to enter the 
presence of their ancestors, may point the moral, hut 
irill scarcely adorn the tale of fallen majesty. 

The Great Mogul was now a mere “ nominis umbra 
his titles were but sounding brass, his glory the smoke of 
an expiring fiame, and his power a fire choked amongst 
the thorns of rebellion and discontent The brilliant 
star of the great race that had swept with such dazzling 
splendour across the broad arch of Eastern history had 
gradually lost iia brilliancy, till, like the nebulous lustre 
that survives the passing , meteor, a few sparks of 
light alone retnanied to indicate rather the course it had 
pursued than the splendour it had displayed. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XXVn. 


Foroltfloro Buccecdcd .Toliandcr Sliali, who succeeded Rahadar Shah. 

^ "lam llio son of a mati who wii)cd Ijia noso with his elbow," aaid 
Aniistlienea wltori /j^Hesiioued about bis liucog'c, 

^ The Soplii dynasty ruled in Persia for two conturios, an aje that may bo 
considered Augustan ; Iheh' names wore ns follows : 

Shah Tamnol Sophi, Sophi the Oruei, 

Tahmasp, Abbas, 

Ismael II. SoHinnn, 

Mahommod, Ilassyn, 

Abbas the Groat, TabmaRp. 

Sophis wore displaced bj' tbo Aflghans, who took the titlo of Sultnn; 
in i.boii' turn they were displaced by Nadir Shnb, 1730. The descortdmits 
of Nadir Shah were ovcrtuniod by the i?end family, who wore Bucceeded by 
tho Cajars or 'J’urki tribe who rule at present. 

'* Tbo number slain is Tariously stated between 100,000 and 8,000^ such 
figures baflle oven an appioximalo computation. 

^ Ills own tTomaiTo is slated at 87,000,0001. sterling ; that of his army, at 
32,000,0001. ; besides 26,000,000^. paid in ransom before ho entered the city. 
Ho also took 3,000 otopbants, 7,000 fine horacs, 10,000 camels, 120 writers, 
200 masons, 300 stone-cutters, 200 carjjontors. (Col. Euord, Vimos on Iiidis.) 
Oilier wiilcr-s put it at aboxit one quarter. 

<■' On one occasion Nadir Shah was seated •with Mahommod Shah, when 
cofTeo was introduced, and tbo Boiwant, douhtfui how to act so os not to Iiiirt 
the dignity of either monarch, piosonted tho cup to tho rizior, who 
presented it to Mahommod Shah his master, requesting him to present d to 
tho conqueror, by winch ho avoided giving olfenco to cither party, 

^ Macaulay, 

® Macaulay. . 'i„„ 

^ In 1802, when Eako roliovod tho Mognl from tho MabraUa under 
Scindia, their condition was mieorablo in tho oxtromo. Tlio yearly slipcnd 
allowed to each of the surviving prinros of tbo blood was only 2^!. pet 
annum, and tbo whole allowance of Iho omporor for pensonia ^cn^s, 
fimnly aud dependents, &c.j and his harom, did not exece , _ - 

annum. In 1803 Sbah AUiun 11. had to boH tho omamontB of his palaco 
at Delhi to Iba^ food for his children. 



